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Ee 5 A YL 
OF THE DELICACY OF TASTE AND PASSION. 


(OME Seoote 3 are fubje&t to a certain dehcacy of pafi 201, 
which makes Hee extremely fenfible to all the accidents 
ad-gives them a lively joy upon every profperous 


event, as wellas a piercing grief, when they meet with misfor- — 
tunes and adverfity. Favours and good offices eafily engage 
their friendthip ; : while the {mallet i injury provokes their refent= 
‘ment. Any honour or mark of diftinGion elevates them above 
meafure 5 but they: are as fenfibly touched. with contempt. Peo- 
ple of this charaéter have, no doubt, much more lively enjoy- 
ments, as wellas more pungent forrows, than men of cool and 
fedate tempers ¢ “But, I believe, when every thing i is balanced, 
_ there is no one, who would not rather chufe to be of the latter cha~ 
rater, were he entirely mafter of his own difpofition.. Good 
-or ill fortune is very little at our own difpofal: And when a. 
-perfon, that has this fenfibility of temper, meets with any 

- ‘misfortune, his forrow or refentment takes intire poffeffion of 
‘him, and deprives him of all relifh in the common occurrences ~ 
‘of life; the right enjoyment of which forms the greateft part 
of our happinefs. Great pleafures are much lefs frequent 
than great pains; fo that a fenfible temper muft meet with fewer 
‘trials in the former way than in = latter.. Not to mention, 
SS p22 : ee that 
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that men of fuch lively paffions are apt to be tranfported beyond 
all bounds of prudence and difcretion, and to take falfe fteps in- 
the conduct of life, which are often irretrievable. 


There is a delicacy of tafe obfervable in fome men, which. 
very much refembles this de/tcacy of paffion, and produces the. 
fame fenfibility to beauty and deformity of every kind, as that. * 
does to profperity and adverfity, - obligations and injuries. 
When you prefent a poem or a picture to a man pofleffed of © 
this talent, the delicacy of his feeling, makes him be touched. 
very fenfibly with every part of it; nor are the mafterly ftrokes. 
perceived with more exquifite relith and fatisfation, than the 
negligences or abfurdities withdifeuft and uneafinefs. A polite: 
and judicious converfation affords him the highett entertain- 
ment; rudenefs or impertinence is as great a punifhment some 
him. In hort, delicacy of tafte has the fame effect as de~ 
licacy of paflion: It enlarges the {phere both of our happinefs. 
and mifery, and makes us fenfible to SS as well as Pleafares,, 
which elcape the reft of mankind. 


T believe, however, there is noone, who will not agree with. 
‘me, that. notwithftanding, this refemblance, .a delicacy of tafte: 
is as much to be defired and cultivated as a delicacy of paffionis to 
be lamented, and to be remedied, if poffible. The _good or ill 
accidents of life are very little at our own difpofal ; but itis much 
in our power what books we fhall read, what diverfions 
we fhall partake of, and what company we fhall keep. . Philo- 
fophers have endeavoured to render happinefs entirely indepen- 
deatof every thing external. That is impoflible to be attain- 
ed: But every wife man will endeavour to place his happinefs 
on fuch objeats as depend moft upon himfelf: and ¢hat isnot 
to be attaimed fo much by any other means as by this delicacy : 

“of —” 
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of fentiment, When a man is -pofiefied of ae he is: 
more happy by what pleafes his tafte, than by what gratifies. 
his appetites, and receives more enjoyment from a poem or a 
piece of reafoning than the moft expenfive luxury can afford.. 


~ How far delicacy of tafte, ae that of paffion, are connected : 
together i in the original frame of the mind, it is hard to deter-- 
mine. To me there appears a very confiderable connexion be-- 
tween them. For we may obferve that women, who have more: 


delicate paflions. than men, have alfo a more delicate tafte of 


the ornaments of life, of drefs, equipage, and the ordinary 
decencies of behaviour. _ _Any excellency in thefe hits their- 
“fooner than ours ; and when you pleafe their taftey 


you foon engage their CEE 


_ But whatever connexion there may be ay between 
thefe difpofitions, Tam perfuaded, that nothing i is fo proper to _ 
eure us of this delicacy of ‘paflion, as ‘the cultivating of that 
higher and more refined tafte, which enables us tO judge of the : 
characters of men, of compofitions of genius, and of the pro-- 
duétions of the nobler arts: . A greater or lefs relith of thofe 
obvious beauties which firike the fenfes, ‘depends entirely 1 upon 
the greater or lefs fenfibility of the temper:: But with regard | 
tothe fciences and liberal arts, a fine tafte is, in fome meature, . 
the fame with ftrong fenfe, or at leaft depends fo much upon it, 
that they are infeparable. Tojudge aright of a compofition of - 
genius, there are fo many views. to be taken in, fo many ai 
cumftances to be compared, and fuch a: knowledge. of human> 
nature requifite, that no man, who is not poflefled of the 
foundeft judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic in {uch perfor- - 
mances. And thisis an additional reafon for cultivating a relifh | 
in the liberal arts. Our judgment will ftrengthen:by this exer- - 


ciles: 


9 
2 
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cile : We fhall form jufter notions of life : “Many things, which 

pleafe or afflict others, will appear tous too frivolous to engage 
‘our attention: And ‘we shall lofe by degrees that ee and 


oe of paffion, which is fo incommodious. 


"Bul perhaps I have gone too far in faying, Thata cultivated 
tafte for the polite arts extinguifhes the paffions, and renders us 
indifferent to thofe objets which are fo fondly purfued by the 
reft of mankind. ‘On farther refleion, I find, that it rather 
improves our fenfibility for all the tender and agreeable paflions ; 
at the fame time that it renders the mind incapable of the 

ee and more boifterous emotions. 
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For this, I think there may Ss affigned two very natural rea- 
fons. In the jirft place, nothing 1s fo i improving, to the temper 
as the ftudy of the beauties, either of poetry, eloquence, mu- 
fick, or painting. — hey give a certain elegance of fentiment, 
to which the reft of mankind are abfolute ftrangers. The emo-_ 
tions they excite are foft and tender. They draw off the mind 
from the hurry of bufinefs and snereR 3 ‘cherith refleGion ; Sdu= 
pofe ‘t0 tranquillity ;- : and produce an agreeable Se holy. 
which, of all difpofitions : of the mind, is the bett fuited to love 
and friendthip. 


In the fecond — delicacy of tafte is favourable to love and 
- fmendthip, by confining our choice to few people, and making 
us indifferent to the company and converfation of the greatelt 
part of mena. You will very feldom find, that mere men of 
the world, whatever ftrong fenfe they may be endowed with, 
are very mice in diftinguifhing charaGers, or in marking 

2 : 3 thofe 
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thofe infenfible differences and gradations which make one man 
preferable to another. Any one, that has competent fenfe, 
is fufficient for their entertainment: They talk to him, of their 
pleafures and affairs, with the fame franknefs as they would to 
“another; and finding many, who are fit to fupply his place, 
they never feel any vacancy or want in his abfence. But to 
make ufe of the allufionof a celebrated * FRENCH author, the 
judgment may-be compared toa clock or watch, where the moft — 
ordinary machine is fufficient to mark the hours; but the moft 
elaborate and artificial alone can point out the minutes and 
Jeconds, and diftinguith the fmalleft differences of time. One 
that has well eee his knowledge both of books and men, 
le= “But in the c mpany of a few fele& com= 
panions. He fe one too fentibly, how much all the reft of man- 
kind fall fhort of the. notions which he has entertained. ‘And, - 
his affections being thus confined within a narrow circle, no 
wonder he carries them further than if they were more general 
and undiftinguithed, _ The gaiety and frolic of a bottle com~ 
-panion improves with him into a folid friend{hip ¢ And the. 
ar dours 8 a Jou ape nts become an aoe es 
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OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


OT HINGis more apttofurprize a foreigner, than the ex~ 
treme liberty, which we enjoy in this country, of com- 
municating whatever we pleafe to the public, and of openly 
een re. _the king Cs his mi~ 
niflers. =i the Sains acerca upon ‘war, it is affirmed, 
that either wilfully. Or ignorantly they miftake the intereft of 
the nation, and that peace, in the prefent fituation of affairs, 
4S ‘infinitely preferable. If the paffion of the minifters lean to- 
“wards peace, our political writers breathe nothing but war and 
devaftation, and reprefent the pacific’ condudt of the fovernment 


as mean and pufillanimous. As this liberty is not indulged 


in any other government, either republican or monarchical ; in | 
HOLLAND and VENICE, 1 no more than in FRANCE orSPAIN - 
at may very naturally give rife to thefe two auctions, 
How it happens that GREAT BRITAIN enjoys fuch a peculiar 
privilege? and Whether the unlimited exercife of this liberty 
be advantageous or prejudicial to the public ? 


a As to the fief queftion, “Why the laws indulge us in fuch an 
extraordinary liberty? I believe the reafon may be derived 
from. our mixed form of government, which is neither wholly 
aonarchical, nor — republican. It will be found, if IT 


miftake 
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miftake not, a true obfervation in politics, that the two extremes 
in goyernment, liberty and flavery, commonly approach neareft 
to each other; and that as you depart from the extremes, and 

mix a little of monarchy with liberty, the government becomes 
always the more free; and on the other hand, when you mix 
a little of libertywith monarchy, the yoke becomes always the 
more grievous and intolerable. I fhall endeavour to explain 
myfelf. Ina government, fuch as that of FRANCE, which is 
entirely. abfolute, and where laws, cuftom, and religion con- 
cur, all of them, to make the people fully fatisfied with their 
condition, the monarch cannot entertain the leaft jealou/y againft 
his _fubjects and.therefore is apt to. indulge | them in préat 
Tternies both of (eee and aétion. Ina sovernment altogether 
republican, fuch as that of HOLLAND, where there is no 


magiftrate fo eminent as to give jealou/y to the flate, there is 
no danger in intrufting the magiftrates with very large difcre- 
tionary powers ; and though many advantages refult from fuch 
powers, in the preferving peace and order, yet they lay a con- 
fiderable reftraint on men’s actions, and make every private 
_fubject pay a great refpedt tothe government. ‘Thus it feems 
evident, that the two extremes of abfolute monarchy and of | a 
republic, approach very near to eachother in fome material cir- 
cumiftances. In the fir/?, the magiftrate has no jealoufy of the 
people: In the /econd, the people have no jealoufy of the ma- 
siftrate : Which want of jealoufy begets a mutual confidence 
and truftin both cafes, and produces a fpecies of liberty in mo- 
narchies, and of arbitrary power i in republics. 


To juftafy the other part of the foregoing ene ton, that 
in every government the means are moft wide of each other, 
and that the mixtures of monarchy and liberty render the yoke 

Nid | Ge either 
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either more eafy or more grievous; I muft cite a remark 
| of Tacitus with regard to the Romans under the em- 
perors, that they neither could bear total flavery nor total 
liberty, Nee totam fervituiem, nec totam libertatem pati poffunt.. 
This remark a celebrated poet has tranflated and applied to the. 
ENGLISH, in his lively defeription of queen ELIZABETH'S 
policy and government. 


Et fit amer fon joug a Ptielad Sade 
Quine peut mfervir, ni vivre en liberté, 
| 3 3 HENRIADE, Liv. ft. 


According to thefe remarks, we are to confider the ROMAN — 
_ Government under the emperors as. a mixture of defpotifm and 
liberty, where the defpotifm prevailed ; and the ENcL ISH go~ 
vernment as a mixture of the fame kind, but where the liberty 
predominates. The confequences are exaétly conformable to- 
the foregoing obfervation; and fuch as may be expeéted from 
thofe mixed forms of government, which beget a mutual: 
watchfulnefs and jealoufy. The ROMAN emperors were, many 
of them, the moft frightful tyrants that ever diferaced. human: 
mature; and it is evident that their cruelty was chiefly: excited= 
by their jealou/y, and by their obferving that all the ‘great men 
of Rome bore with impatience the dominion of a. family,. 
which, but a little before, was no wife {uperior to: their Own. 
On the other hand, as the republican part. of the government 
prevails i in ENGLAND, though with. a great mixtiire of mo-. 
narchy, “tis obliged, for its own prefervation, to maintain a. 
watchful jealou/y over the magiftrates, to remove all difcre-. 
tionary powers, and to fecure every one’s life and fortune by 
general and inflexible laws. No ation muft be deemed a crime 
but what the law has pay determined to be fuch:. No crime 


muft 
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muft be imputed toa man but from a legal proof before his: 
judges 5 and even thefe judges muft be his fellow-fubjeats, who 
are engaged, by their own intereft, to have a watchful eye over 
the encroachments and violence of the minifters. From thefe 
caules it proceeds, that there is as much liberty, and even, per- 
haps, licentioufnefs in BR1TA1N, as there were formerly flavery 
and tyranny in Rome. 


Thefe principles account for the mea liberty of the prefs in 
thefe kingdoms, beyond what is indulged in any other govern- 
ment. ’Tis fufficiently known, that arbitrary power would 
fteal in upon us, were we not extremely. watchful to prevent 
its progrefs, an were there not an eafy method of conveying 
the alarum from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
{pirit of the people muft frequently be rouzed in order to curb 
the ambition of the court; and the dread of rouling this fpirit, 
mutt be employed to prevent that ambition. Nothing fo effec. 
tual to this purpofe as the liberty of the prefs, by which all the 
learning, wit and genius of the nation may be employed on the 
| fide of freedom, and every one be animated to its defence. As 


long, therefore, as the republican part of our government can 
maintain itfelf againft the monarchical, it muft be extremely 
careful of preferving the prefs open, as of the utmoft impor~_ 
tance to its own prefervation. 


Since therefore that liberty is fo effential to the fupport of 
our mixed government ; this fuficiently decides the fecond 
queftion, Whether fuch a liberty be advantageous or prejudicial ; 
there being nothing of greater importance in every flate than 
the prefervation of the ancient government, efpecially if it be 
afree one. But 1 would fain goa ftep farther, and affert, that 

C2 this 
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this liberty is attended with fo few inconveniencigs, that it may 
be claimed as the common right of mankind, and ought to be 
indulged them in every fpecies of government; except the ec— 
clefiaftical, to which indeed it would prove fatal. We need not: 
dread from this lrberty any fuch ill confequences as followed 
from the harangues of the popular demagogues of ATHENS: 
and tribunes of RomE. A man reads a book or pamphlet 
coolly and alone. ‘’here is none prefent from whom he can 
catch the paffion by contagion. He is not hurried away by the 
force and energy of ation. And fhould he be wrought up to: 
ever {fo feditious a humour, there is no violent refolution. pre=- 
fented to him, by ngs he can | Sunuwasleiseys vent his paffion. 
The dibex Lot. however abufed, can fcarce 
ever excite popular mies” or epdion. And as to thofe mur=: 


murs or fecret difcontents it may occafion, tis better they 
fhould get vent. in words, that they may come to the know- 
lege of the magiftrate before it be too late, in order to his pro= 
viding a remedy againtt them, - Mankind, it is true, have al-. 
ways a greater propenfion to believe what i is faid to the difad— 
vantage of their governors, than the contrary ; but this in— 
clination is infeparable from. them, whether they_ have liberty 
or not. oe whifper may fly as quick, and be as pernicious as a 

pamphlet. Nay, it will be more pernicious, where men are. 


not accuftomed to think oe or ' ditinguith between truth and. | 
falthood, 


Te has alfo been found, as the experience of mankind ‘increafes;, | 


_ that the people are no fuch dangerous monfter as they have been: 
reprefonted, and that it is in every refpeét better to guide them,. 
like rational creatures, than to lead or drive them, like brute 
beafts. Before the United Provinces fet the example, toleration 


Was. 
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was deemed incompatible with good government; and it was 
thought umpoffible, that a number of religious fects could live 
‘together in harmony and peace, and preferve an equal 
aifetion to their common country, and to each other. Enc- 
LAND has fet a like example of civil liberty; and though this 
liberty feems to occafion fome {mall ferment at prefent, it has 
not as yet produced any pernicious effects ; and it is to be hoped, 
that men, being every day more accuftomed to the free difcuf- 
fion of public affairs, will improve in their judgment of them, 
and be with greater difficulty feduced by every idle rumour ae 


popular clamour.. 


= rr COMTI refle€tion to ate overs of Ha. 
that this peculiar privilege of BRITAIN is of akind that can- 
not eafily be wrefted from us, but muft laft as long as our go- 
vernment remains, in any degree, free and independent. It is 
feldom, that liberty of any kindis loft allatonce. Slavery has 
fo fnightful an afpe& to men. accultomed to freedom, that it 
mutt fteal upon them by degrees, and muft difguife itfelf in a 
= thoufand thapes, in order to be received. But, if the liberty 
of the prefs. ever be loft, it mutt be loft at once. The general 
laws againft {edition and libelling are at prefent as flrong as they. — 
poilibly can be made. Nothing can impofe a farther reftraint, 
but either the clapping an IMpRIMATUR upon the prefs, or the: 
giving to the court very large difcretionary powers to punifh 
whatever difpleafes them. But thefe conceffions would be fuck: - 
a bare-faced violation of liberty, that they will probably be the 
- Jaf efforts of a: defpotic government. _Wemay conclude, that 
the liberty of Britain. is gone for ever when thefe attempts: 
fhall fucceed.. — 7 
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THAT POLITICS MAY BE REDUCED TO A 
3 SCIENCE. 


[ts a queftion with many, Whether there be any effential 

difference between one form of government and another? 
and, ~whether every form may not become good or bad;saccord- 
ing as if is we T or ill adminiftred © “Were it once admitted, 
that all governments are alike, and that the only difference 
confifts in the charaéter and condu& of the ‘governors, moft 
political difputes would be at an end, and all 7 eal for one con~ 
fitution above another, may juftly be efteemed mere bigotry and — 
folly. But, though a friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear 
condemning ‘this fentiment, and thould be forry to think, that 
human affairs admit of no greater ftability, than what they re— 
_ ceive from the cafual humours and charaters of particular men, : 


= Ete true, thofe who maintain, that the goodnefg of al] g£0- 

vernment confifts in the goodnefs of the adminiftration, may 

cite many particular inftances in fuftory, where the very fame 

government, in different hands, has varied fuddenly into the 

two oppofite extremes of good and bad. Compare the FRency. 
_* For forms of soverament let fools conte/t ; | 


Whate'cr is beft adminifierd is bef. ‘ : 
Essay on Man, Book is 


io | government 
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government under Henry IU. and under Henry IV. Op= 
preflion, levity, artifice on the part of the rulers; faction, 
fedition, treachery, difloyalty, rebellion, on the part of the 
fubjects: Thefe compofe the charaéter of the former miferable. 
zra. But when the patriot and heroic prince, who fucceeded,. 
was once firmly feated on the throne, the government, the: 
people, every thing feemed to be totally changed; andall from. 
the difference of the temper and fentiments of thefe two fove~ 
reigns. An equal difference of a contrary kind, may be found. 
on comparing the reigns of ELIZABETH and James, at leaft 
with Gone to foreign affairs: and inftances of this kind may 
ti almott -without. number, from : ancient as well as: 
modern tory. 


But here I would beg leave to make a diftinGion. All abfo- 
lute governments (and fuch, in a great meafure, was that. of 
ENGLAND, till the middle of the laft century, notwithftanding 
the numerous ‘panegyrics om ancient ENGLLsH liberty) muft. 
very much depend on the adminiftration ; and this is one of 
the great inconveniencies of that form of government. But a: 
republican and free government would’ be a moft obvious ab—- 
furdity, if the particular checks and controuls, provided. by the: 
conftitution, had really no influence, and made it not the inte-- 
reft, even of bad men, to operate for the public good: Such: 
is the intention of thefe forms of government, and fuch is: 
their real effe&t, where they are wifely comftituted: As, on the: 
other hand, they are the fources of all diforder, and’ of the: 
blackeft crimes, where either fkill or So has: been wanting 
ok | their a frame and inftitutions. 


— great is the force of laws, and of particular forms of go= 
vernmenty and fo little dependence have. they- on the. humours:. 
andi 
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and tempers of men, that confequences almoft as general and 


certain may be deduced from them, on mott occafions, as any 


which the mathematical {ciences afford us. 


The Roman government gave the whole legifllative power 
to the commons, without allowing a negative either to the no- 
bility or confuls. This unbounded power the commons pofleffed 
in acollective, not ina reprefentative body. The confequences 
were: When the people, by fuccefs and conqueft, had become 
very numerous, and had {pread themfelves to a great diftance 
- from the capital, the city-tribes, though the moft contemptible, 
carried almoft every vote: They were, therefore, moft cajoled 
by every one who affected popularity: They were tupported in 
idlenefs 
bribes, which they received from almoft every candidate: By 
this means they became every day more licentious, and the 


sy general diftributions of corn, and by particular 


Campus Martius was a perpetual fcene of tumult and fedi- 


tion : Armed flaves were introduced among thefe degenerate citi- 


zens; fo that the whole government fell into anarchy, and the 
ereateft happinefs which the Romans could then hope for, was 
the defpotic power of the Czsars. Such are the effects of 
eee. without a. ——— ee 


A Nobility may poflefs the Glicie or any part of the legifla- 
tive power of a ftate, in two different ways. Either every 
nobleman fhares the power as part of the whole body, or the 
whole body enjoys the power as compofed of parts, which have 
each a diftiné& power and authority. The VENETIAN arifto- 
cracy is an inftance of the firft kind of government: The 
POLISH of the fecond. In the VENETIAN government the 


_ whole body of nobility poffefles the whole power, and no no- _ 


bleman has any authority which he receives not from the whole. 
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In the PoLisu government every nobleman, by means of his. 
fiefs, has a peculiar hereditary authority over his vaflals, and 


_ the whole body has no authority but what it receives from the 


concurrence of its parts. The diftin@ operations and tenden- 


cies of thele two: {pecies of government might be made moit 


apparent even 4 priori. A VENETIAN nobility i is infinitely > 
preferable to a Pour SH; let the humours and education of men 


‘be ever fo much varied’ A nobility, who poflefs their power in 


common, will preferye peace and order, both among themfelves 
and their fubje&ts ; and no member can have authority enough 
to controul the laws oe amoment. The nobiles _ ae: 
their authori over.the - e, but with 


Bae ares 


body, however it may ue of fome individuals. Thee will 
be a diftin@tion of rank between the nobility and people, but 
this will be the only diftinGion i in the flate, The whole nobi~ 
lity will form one body, and the whole people another, without 


any of thofe private feuds and animofities, which {pread ruin 
and d defolation every where, *Tis ealy to fee the difadvantages 


of a Pots nobility in every one of thefe particulars. — 


"Tis poffible fo to conftitute a free government, as that a 
fingle perfon, call him doge, prince, or king, thall poffels a 
very large fhare of power, and fhall form a proper balance or 


S counterpoife to the other parts of the legiflature. This chief _ 


magiftrate may be either eleive or hereditary ; and though 
the former inftitution may, toa fuperficial view; appear the 
moft advantageous ; yet a more accurate tnfpeGtion will difcover 
in it greater inconveniencies than in the latter, and fuch as are 
founded on caules and principles eternal and immutable. The 

Voted ee filling 
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filling of the throne, in fuch a government, 1s a point of too: 
great and too general intereft, not to. divide the whole people- 
into faGtions: From whence a. civil war, the greateft of alls,. 
may be apprehended, almoft with certainty, upon. every: va~ 
caney. The prince elected. muft be either a JForezgner or a: 
Native: The former. will be ignorant of the people whom he 
is to govern; fufpicious of his new fubjects, and fufpected by 
them; giving his confidence entirely to ftrangers, who wilk. 
have no other care but of enriching themfelves in the quickeft 
manner, while their mafter’s favour and authority are able to. 
fupport them, A native will carry into the throne all his pri-- 
vate animofities and friendthips, and will never be regarded; in: 
his elevation, without.exciting the fentiments of envy in thole,. 
who formerly confidered him. as their equal. Not: to mentions. 
that.a crown is too high a. reward ever to be given to merit 
alone, and will always induce the candidates to employ’ force, 
or money, or intrigue, and every, finifter method to procure the- 


votes of the electors: So. that fuch.an eleQionwill give no better - 
chance for fuperior merit in the prince, than if the flate had 
trufted to birth alone for determining their fovereign, 


{t may therefore be pronounced -as an univerfal axiom. in po-.. 
litics, That an hereditary prince, anobility without vaffals, and 
a people voting by their reprefentatives, form the befi MONAR=. 
CHY, ARISTOCRACY, and DEMOCRACY. But in. order-to. 
prove more fully; that politics admit of general truths, which 
are invariable by the humor or education either of fubjea or. 
_ fovereign, it may not be amifs to obferve fome other principles. 
of this fcience, which may feem to deferve that character. 


It may eafily be obferved, that though free governments ie 
been commonly the moft happy for thofe who partake of their 
: 7 7 | : freedom $ 
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freedom; yet are they the moft ruinous and sipietine to their 
‘provinces: ; And this obfervation may, I believe, be fixed as 4 
maxim of the kind we are here {peaking of. When a monarch 
extends his dominions by conqueft, he foon learns to confider 
his old and his new fubje@s as on the fame footing ; becaufe, in 
_ reality, all his fubjetts are to him the fame, except the few 
friends and favourites, with whom he is perfonally acquainted. 

He does not, therefore; make any diftin@ion between them 
an his general laws; and, at the fame time, is no lefs caréful. 
to prevent all particular aéts of oppreffion on the one as on the 
other. But a free ftate neceflarily makes a great diftin@tiion and 
muft always do fo, till men: dearn to love their neighbours as 
well ‘as them(elves. The conquerors, in fuch a government, 
are all legiflators, and will be fure fo to contrive matters, by 


reftrictions of trade, and by taxes, as to draw fome private, 
as well’ as public, advantage from their conquefts.. Provincial 
governors have alfo a better chance ina republic, to efcape. with’ 
their plunder, by means of bribery or intereft ; and their fellow- 
citizens, who find their own ftate to be inriched by the {poils 
of the fubjet-provinces, will be the : more inclined to tolerate 
fuch abufes. Not to mention, that it is a neceflary precaution 
in a free flate to changé the governors frequently ; which ob- 
— liges thefe temporary tyrants to be more expeditious and rapa- 
cious, that they may accumulate fufficient wealth before they 
| give place to their fucceffors. What cruel tyrants were the 
‘Romans over the world during the time of their common- 
wealth! Tis true, they had laws to prevent-oppreffion in their 
provincial magifirates; but GiczRro informs us, that the Ro- 

™maNs could not better confult the intereft of the provinces than 
by repealing thefe very laws. For in that cafe, fays he, our 
dD 2 . tmagiftrates, 
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magiftrates, having intire impunity, would plunder no more 
than would fatisfy their own rapacioufnefs; whereas, at pre- 
| fent, they muft alfo fatisfy that of their yudges, and of all the 
great men, of Rome, whofe protection they ftand in need of: 
Who can read of the cruelties and oppreflions of VERRES 
without horror and aftonifhment? And who is not touched 
with indignation to hear, that after CrceRo had exhautted on 
that abandoned criminal all the thunders of his eloquence, and: 
had prevailed {o far as to get him condemned ‘to the utmoft ex- 
tent of the laws; yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old 
age, in opulence. and eafe, and, thirty years afterward, was’ 
put into the profcription of Marx ANTHONY, on account 
of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell, with CrcrRo:him- 
felf, pate =i the moft virtuous ih of Rome} > After the dik 
folution of the commonwealth, the Rom AN yoke became eafier 
to the provinces, as EACEEUS informs us*; and it may be | 
obferved, that even fome of the wort emperors, Domitian ae 
for inftance, were very careful to prevent all oppreffion of the 
provinces. “ In ¢  TIBERIUS’ S. time, GAUL was efteemed, richer. 
than ITALY itil: Nor, do I find, during the whole. time of 
the RoMAN monar chy, that the empire became lefs rich or po- 
_ pulous in any of its provinces ; though indeed its valour and. 
military difcipline were always upon the decline. The oppr ef~ 
| fion and tyranny of the CARTHAGINIANS over their fubje& : 
{tates in AFRICA went fo far, as we learn from PoLyBius §, 
that not content witht oe the half of all the produce of : 


*, Am. Tiber 1. caps: 2° 


fF SveET. in vita Domrr. 
4 Egregiun refumenda libertati tempus, Si ipfi florentes, quam inops, Traia,. le: 


imbellis urbana gees, nibil CLUS in GEES nift quod externum cogitarent. 
Tacit, Ann. lib. 3. 


$s Lib.4; Cap. 42. 
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loaded ae oe many other taxes. If we pafs from antient 
to modern times, we fhall always find the obfervation to hold.. 
The provinces of abfolute monarchies are always better treated: 
than thofe of free flates. Compare the Pais conquis of FRANCE 
with IRELAND, and you will be convinced of this truth: tho” 
this: latter kingdom being, in a good mieafure peopled from: 
ENGLAND, poflefles fo many rights and. privileges as fhould 
naturally make it challenge better treatment than that of a con- 


quered province. CoRsiICa:is alfo an obvious inftance to the 
fame purpole:.- <= <<. He EO 
purp ee - 


VEL; ith meeadt to the 
conquefts of ALEXANDER the Great, which, I think, may be. 
regarded as one of. thofe eternal political truths which no time. 
nor accidents can vary. It may feem ftrange, fays that politi- 
cian, that fuch fudden conquefts, as thofe of ALEXAND ER, 
fhould be fettled fo peaceably by his fucceflors, and. that the 
PERSIANS, during all the confufions and civil wars of the 
GREEKS, never made the {malleft effort towards the recovery of: 
their former ‘independent government. ees, fatisfy 1 us concern= 
ing the caufe of this remarkable event, we may confider, ieee 
a monarch may govern his fubjeéts in two different ways. He, 
may either follow the. maxims of the eaftern princes, and ftretch: 
his power fo far as to leave no diftinGtion of ranks among his 
fubjedts, but what proceeds immediately from: himfelf; no ad—. 
vantages of birth; no hereditary honours and poflefions ; and, 
in a word, no ae among the people, except from his com- 
miffion alone. Ora monarch may exert his power after a milder 
manner, like our EUROPEAN princes; and leave other fources 
of honour, befide his {mile and favour: Birth, titles, poffef— 
SS | ets, 
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fions, valour, ‘integrity, knowlege, or great and fortunate at- 
chievements. In the former fpecies of government, after a 
conqueft, it is impoffible ever to fhake off the yoke; fince no 
one poffefles, among the people, fo much perfonal credit and 
authority as to begin fuch an enterprize: Whereas, in the lat- 
ter, the leaft misfortune, or difcord of the-victors, will encou- 
rage the .vanquifhed to take arms, who have leaders.ready to 


prompt and conduct them in every undertaking *. 
. : ‘Such 
* T have taken it for granted, according to the fuppofition of Maciavet, that the 
cantient Persrawns had no nobility ; though there is reafon to fufpect, that'the Fro- 
RENTINE fecretary, who feems to have been better acquainted with the Roman than 
‘the GREEK gurbors:. Was miftaken i in this ES Thezmore ancient Persrans, 
whofe ‘manners..are~defertbed-by"tenernons—were-a free people, and had nobility. 
Their aportsoy Were re preferved even eine the extending of their conquefts and the con- 


fequent change of their government. Arrian mentions them in Darrvs’s time, 
De exped. Avex. lib. 2. .Hiftortans alfo fpeak often of the perfons in command as 
‘men of family. Tycranes, who was general of the Menges under Xerxes, was of 
the race of AcuMa@nes, Heron. lib. 7.:cap.6z. ArracHmas, who direéted the 
cutting of the canal. about mount ATHos, was of the fame family. Id. cap. 117, 
Mecasysus was one of-the feven eminent’ PErsrans who -confpired ‘againft the 
Maaz. ‘His fon ZOPYRUS, was in the higheft command under Dariws, and de- 
livered'Banyton to him. His grandfon, Mecasysus, commanded the army, de- 
feated at MaraTuon. His great grandfon. Zoryrus, was alfo eminent, and was 
‘banifhed Persta. Heron. lib. 3. Tuc. lib. 1. Rocaces, who commanded an 
army in Egypt under Artaxerxes, was alfo defcended from one of ‘the feven confpi- 
ators, Drop. Sic. lib. 16. Actsitaus, in Xenopuon, Hift.Grac.lib. 4. being 
defirous of making a marriage betwixt king Corys his ally, and the daughter of Spi- 
THRIDATES, a Pprstan of rank, who had deferted to him, firft afks Corys what 
family. Spiruripares is of. One of the moft confiderable in Pz rsia, fays Corys: 
Axi z@us, when offered the fovereignty by CLearcuus and the: ten thoufand Greeks, 
refufed it as of too low arank, and faid, that fo many eminent Persians would never 
endure his rule. Jd. de exped. lib. 2. Some of the families, defcended from the feven 
‘PERsIANs abovementioned remained during all ALexanpxR’s fucceffors; and Mr- 
THRIDATES, in ANTIocHUS’s time, is {aid by Poryzius ‘to be defcended from one 
‘af them, lib. 5. cap. 43. Arrazasus was efteemed, as ARRIAN {ays, av Toss wewrars 
Teeown. lib. 3- And when ALEXANDER married in one day 80 of his captains te 
PERSIAN 
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Such is the reafoning of MACHIAVEL, which feenis to me 
very folid and conclufive ; though I with he had not mixed falf-. 
liood with truth, in afferting that monarchies governed accord- 
ing to the eaftern policy, though more eafily kept when once 
fubdued, yet are the moft difficult to fabdue ; fince they cannot. ° 
contain any powerful fubje@ whofe difcontent and faGtion may 
facilitate the enterprizes of an enemy. For befides, that fuch 
a4 tyrannical government enervates the courage of men, and ren= 
ders them indifferent towards the fortunes of their fovereign ; 
 befides this, I fay, we find by experience, that even the tem- 
porary and delegated authority of the generals and magiftrates ; se 
being always; in. fuc ch governments, as. abfolute within its.. 
fphere, exwiiry of the pee: himfelf; is “able, ‘with Cibogand | 
accuftomed to a blind fubmiffion; to produce the moft dange-- 
rous and fatal revolutions. So that, in every refpect, a gentle 
government is. preferable, and gives the greatett fecurity to the. 
fovereign as oe) as to the yee 2 


‘Legiflators, therefore, ought hot to ult the ee govern- ; 
ment of a ftate entirely to. chance, but ought to provide a 
fyftem: of. laws to regulate. the adminiftration of public affairs - 
to the lateft pofterity. Effects will always correfpond to caules : 
and wife regulations.in any commonwealth, are the moft va~- 


PERSIAN women, his intention plainly was to ally the Macepontans with the moft - 
eminent Perfian families. Id. lb. 7. Dioporus Sicuxuus fays they were of the’: 
moft noble birth in Persia, lib. 17. The government of Persta was defpotic, and ‘ 
conduéted, in many refpetts, after the eaftern manner, but was not carried fo far as to 
extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and orders. It left men who were fill .; 
great, by themfelves and their family, independent of their: office: and commiuffion. .. 
And the reafon why the Maceponians kept fo eafily dominion over them was owing 
to other caufes eafy to be found in the hiftorians; though it muft be owned that Ma- 
CHIAVEL’s reafoning is, 1n itfelf, juft, however doubtful its application to: the pre- 


fent cafe. _ 
| : luable - 
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who is only fulceptible of friendfhip, without: public fpirit, or 
arepard'to the community, is deficient in the moft material 
and mott extenfive “part of virtue. | 


But this is.a fubjeet which, ok not be ie infifted on at 
prefent.. There are enow of zealots on both fides who kindle: 
up the paffions of their partizans,, and under the pretence of 
public. good, purfue the interefts and ends of their particular 
fa@ion. For my part, I thall always be more fond of promot- 
ing moderation. than zeal : _ though perhaps the fureft way of 
producing moderation in every party is to encreafe our zeal for 
the public. Let us therefore try, if it be pofiible, from the. 
foregoing. doting, to draw.a leflon of moderation with regard 
tothe parties Snto which ou iF country is at prefent. divided ; at: 
the fame time, that we allow not this moderation to abate the 


induftry. and. paffion: with. which, every individual i 18. bound ta: 
purfue the good of his country. 


Thofe. iho, either. attack or defend a, minifter in fuch a go-- 
-yernment, as: ours,. where the ‘utmott liberty 1 1s allowed,. _ always. 
ealrry, matters. to. an extreme,, and exageerate his merit or. demeri it 
with, regard to the public. Eis enemies are fure to charge, him. 
with. the greatelt enormities, ‘both in domeftic and foreign 1 ma= 
nagement ; and there is no meannefs. nor crime, of which, in 
their account, he is not. capable. Unneceflary wars, {candalous. 
treaties, profufion of public treafure, oppreflive taxes, every 
kind of mal-adminiftration i 1s aleribed to him. To. areravate 
iG charge, his pernicious condu, it is faid, will extend its 
_ baleful influence even to pofterity, by undermining the belt 
eonftitution in the world, and difordering. that wife fyftem of 
laws, inftitutions and cuftoms,, by: which, our anceftors,. for fo. 


Bey 
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many centuries, have been fo. happily governed. He is not only 
a wicked minjfter in himfelf, but has removed ee feeurity 
provided againgt wicked noaiaitlers for the future, ; 


On the other oe dé pons of the minifter make his 
‘panegyric run as high as the accufation againft him, and cele~ 
brate his wile, ficady and moderate conduct in every part of his 
adminiftration. "The honour and intereft of the nation fup- 
ported abroad, public credit maintained at home, perfecution 
reftrained, faction fubdued; the merit of all thefe bleflings i is 
afcribed folely to the: minifter, At the fame time he crowns all 
his other merits, iS y a _ religious care of the beft conftitution i in 
the world, which he has p pr referved in all its parts, and has tranf- 
mitted entire, to be the beep and fecurity of the lateft 


ee a : 


“When this accufation cad panegyric are received by the fore 
zans of each party, no wonder they beget a molt extraordinary 
ferment on both fides, and fill the nation with the moft violent 
animofities. But I would fain perfuade thele party-zealots, that 
there is a flat contradi@ion both in the accufation and panegyric, 
and that it were impofiible for either of them to run fo high, 
were it not for this contradiction. If our conftitution be really 

that noble fabric, the pride of Brivar Ny the envy of our 
neighbours, raifed by the labour of fe many centuries, repaired 
at the expence of fo many millions, and: cemented by Such a profu- 
Jfion of blood* ; Ufay, if our conftitution does in any degree de- 
~ ferve thefe ee it would never have faffered a wicked and 
weak minifter, to govern triumphantly 1 for a courfe of twenty 
= Years when ee by the reat Seniutes of the nation, 


* Di iffirtation on Parties, Letter 10. Se bares 
7 E2 s 3 whe 
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who exercifed the utmoft liberty of tongue and pen, in parlia~ 


ment, and in their frequent appeals to the people. But, if the 
minifter be wicked and weak, to the degree fo ftrenuouily in- 


- fifted on, the conftitution muft be faulty in its original princi- 


ples, and he cannot confiftently be charged with undermining 
the beft conftitution in the world. A conftitution is only fo far 
good, as it provides a remedy againtt mal-adminiftration ; ; and 
if the BRITISH conftitution, when in. its ‘greateft vigour, and! 
repaired by two fuch remarkable events, as the Revolution and’ 
Acceffi 20Ny by which our ancient royal family was facrificed to it 3, 
if our confutution, I fay, with fo great advantages, does not,. 
in. HISD we any. fuch aad we are rather beholden to: 

mainilter who-undermines. id-affords us an Oi 
of eee in 1 its ae a. ae osnition. = 


would make ufe af the fame topics to moderate the zeal of” 
thofe who defend the minifter. Zt our confiztution fo. excellent ?’ 
‘Then a. change of miniftry can. be no fuch dreadful event: . 
fince itis effential ta fuch a conftitution, i in every miniftry, both. 
to preferve itfelf from. violation, and to. prevent all enormities: 
in the adminiftration. Es our conftitutian very bad 2 Then fo: 
extraordinary a. jealoufy. and apprehenfion, on. account of 
changes, 1s ill-placed ; ;, and.a man fhould no more be anxious: 
in. this. cafes, than a hufband, who had. married a woman from: 
the ftews, fhould be watchful: to prevent her infidelity. Public: 
affairs 3 in fuch.a confitution, muft neceflarily go to confufion;. 
by whatever hands they are conducted ; and the zeal of patriots 
is much Jefe requifite in that cafe than the patience and fubmif=. 
fion of philofaphers.. The virtue and good. intentions of Cato. 
and BRuTUs are highly laudable; but, to what purpofe did 
theit zeal ferve? ‘To nothing,. = to. haften the fatal. period’ 
See | of. 
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ef the ROMAN government, and render its convulfions and 
dying agonies more violent and painful. 


I would not be underftood to mean, that public affairs deferve 
‘no care and attention at all. Would men be moderate and con- 
fiftent, their claims might be admitted; at leaft might be 
examined. The country-party might fill affert, that our con- 
fitution, though excellent, will admit of mal-adminiftration: 
toa certain degree; and therefore, if the minifter be bad, it is 
proper to oppofe: him with a /witable degree of zeal. And, on 
the other hand, the court-party may be allowed, upon the fup-: 
pofition that the minifter were good, to defend, with fome 
zeal too, admi 


“hisadminiftration., Iwould only perfuade men not to: 
contend, as if they were fighting pro aris ¢ focis;.and change: 


a. good conftitution into a bad one, by the BONS of their. 


oe * 
J have 


_* What our author's opinion was of the five ‘min sifler a. poikted at, may be: 
learned from.that effay, printed in the former editions, under the title of A chara&er of 
Sir RoperT Watpoxe:. /t-was.as follows: There never was a man, whofe actions 
and charaéter have been more earneftly and openly canyaffed, than thofe of the pre- 
fent minifter,. who,, having governed a learned and free nation. for fo long a. 
time, amidft fuch mighty oppofition, may make a large library of what has been. . 
wrote for and againft him, and is the fubje€t of above half the paper. that has been: 
blotted in the nation within thefe twenty years. 1 with for the honour of our country, 
that any one charaéter of him had been drawn with fuch judgment and impartiality: 
as to have credit with pofterity, and to fhew, that our liberty has, once at leaft, been: 
‘employed to good purpofé. Tam only afraid, of failing in the former quality of judg-- 
ment: Butif it fhould be fo, ’tis but one-page more tlrown away, after an hundred’ 
thoufand,. upon the fame fubje&t, that have perifhed, and become ufélefs. In the’ 
mean time,. I fhall: flatter myfelf with’ the ‘pleafing imagination, ‘that the following - 
character will:be adopted by future hiftorians. : eT 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, prime minifter of Great Briratn, ig aman) 
ef ability, notia genius; good-natured, not virtuous ; conftant,. not. magnanimous ;: 


a0-- 
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{ have not here confidered any thing that is perfonal in the 
= prefent controverfy. In the beft civil conftitution, where every 
man is reftrained. by the moft rigid laws, it is eafy to difcover 
either the good or bad intentions of a minifter, and to judge, 
whether his perfonal character deferves love or hatred, But 
fach queftions are of little importanee to the public, and lay 
thofe who employ their pens upon them, under a juft fufpicion 


- either of malevolence or flattery: 


moderate, not equitable +; His virtues, in fome inflances, are free from the allay 
of thofe vices, which, ufually accompany fuch virtues : He is-a generous friend, with- 
out being a bitter enemy. ‘His vices, in other inftances, are not compenfated by 
thofe virtues which are nearly allyedto them ; His want of enterprife is not attended 
qvith frugality. The aera charagiar of the manis:hettersthan the public:: His vir- 
tues more thanshisevices St Sgrearerthan his fame. With many good. qua- 
‘ities he has incur cd the saan yet With good capacity he has not efcaped ridi- 
dule. He would have been efteemed more worthy of his high ftation had he never 
“ poffeffed it; and is. ‘better qualifred for the fecond‘than forthe firft place in any govern- 
‘ment. His miniftry has been mote advantageous to his family than to the public, 
‘better for this age than for pofterity, and more pernicious by bad precedents than by 
‘real grievances. Duting’his time trade has flourithed, liberty declined, and learning 
gone toruin. Aslam aman, Dlove him; asTam a fchelar hate him; as lama 
‘Bairon,-Fcalmly with his ‘fall: And were Ika member of dither houfe, I would give 
‘my vote for removing him from St. James’s; but fhould'be glad to fee him retire to 
Hovcuton-Hatt, to pat the: remainder of his dave in eafe and pleafares, 


The ae is leafed: 5 ee ‘that after gnimofit ne are  fubji idetl, and calumny has ceafed, 
the whole nation almof? have returned to the fame moderate fentiments with regard to this 
great man, if they are not rather become more favourable to.him, by a very natural 
tranfition, from one extreme to.another. The author would nat oppofe thofe humane 
sentiments towards the dead; though he cannot forbear obferving, that the nat paying 
more of our public debts was, as, hinted tn, this character, G great, and the only great, 
error in that. long. adminifiration, 


_ + Moderate. inthe enerlfeof Pe not. ee in sare ing ite 
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ESuS AY IV. 


OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


YOTHING is more furprifing to thofe, who confider hu 
- © man affairs with a phil ofophical eye; than to fee the 
eafinels eqiffremen he many a are governed by the few; and to 
obferve the implicit fubmiffion with which men refign their own. 
fentiments and pafiions to thofe of their rulers. When we en- 
quire by what means this wonder is brought about, we fhall 
find, that as ForcE is always on the fide of the governed, the 
governors have nothing to fupport them but opinion. Tis: 


- theréfore, on opinion only that government is founded ;. and 
_ this’: maxim extends to the moft defpotie and moft: military ZO. 


vernments, aswell as to the-moft free and moft popular. _The- 


foldanof EcyrT,. or the emperor ‘of ROME, might drive his. 


harmlefsfubjeG@ts, like brute beafts, againit their fentiments and 


‘Gnelination: But he mutt, at leaft, have led. his mamalukes, ox 


— cae lzke meny: ee their Ss 


Opinion j 1S Or two kinds, viz. opinion of ENTEREST; and 
opinion of RIGHT. By opinion of intereft, I chiefly under2 
ftand the fente of the public advantage which is reaped from: 
government ; together with the perfuafion, that the particular 


government, ‘which is eftablithed, is equally advantageous with. 
any. 
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any other that could eafily be fettled. When this opinion pre- 
vails among the generality of a ftate, or among thofe who have 
the force in their ae it gives. erat fecurity to any govern- 


‘ment. 


Right is of two 5 Kinds, right to POWER and right to PRO= 
PERTY. What prevalence opinion of the firft kind has over 
mankind, may eafily be underftood by obferving the attachment 
which all nations have to their ancient government, and even to 
thofe names which have had the fan@tion of antiquity. Anti- | 
quity always begets the opinion of ‘right; and whatever difad~_ 
yantageous fentiments we may entertain of mankind, they are 
sareate found. to obs prodigal. Doth. of blood.and treafure in the 

intenance of put "This paffion we may denomi- 


nate apes “or we may give it what appellatica we pleafe ; 
~ buta politician, who fhould overlook its influence on human 
affairs, would prove himfelf but of a very limited underftand- 
ing. There is, indeed, no-particular, in which, at firft fight, 
there may appear a greater contradiGion in the frame of the 
human mind than the prefent. When men a& ina faction, they 
are apt, without any fhame or remorfe, to negle& all the ties 
of honour and morality, in order to ferve their party ; and yet, 
‘when a fa@tion is formed upon a point of right or principle, 
there is no occafion wheremen difcover a greater obftinacy, and 
a more determined fenfe of juftice and equity. The fame focial 
difpofition of mankind i isthe caufe of both thefe contradiftory 
appearances. Se | 


2 Lis fufficiently undepland, that the opinion of right to pro- 
perty. is of the greatel moment in all matters of government. 
= : : 4 noted 
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A:notediauthor has made property the foundation of all govern- 
ment ;:and moftof our political writers feem inclined to follow 
him in that particular. ‘This is carrying the matter too far; 
but fill it muft be owned, that the opinion of ar to Property 
has a great influence in this fubject. : 


“ieee mee three opinions, therefore of pubte mteref, of 
right to power, and of right to property, are all governments 
founded, and all authority of the few over the many. There - 
are indeed other principles, which add force to thefe, and de- 
termine, limit, or alter their operation; fuch as Jelf-intereft, 
fear, and ection: - But 4 full we may affert, that thefe,other 


Site ris 


princip les can have no influence | alone, but fuppofe the antece- 
dent influence of thofe opinions above-mentioned: They. are, 
therefore, to be efteemed the fecondary, not the one prin- 
ule of goverment 7 


For, fich as to filfinterep, by He le mean the as 
on particular rewards, diftin& from the general prote@ion which 
‘we receive from government, ‘tis evident that the magiftrate’s 

| authority muft be antecedently eftablifhed, or, at leatt be hoped 
for, in order to produce this expectation. The profpect of 
reward may augment the authority with regard to fome parti- 
cular perfons ; but can never give birth to it, with regard to 
the public. Men naturally look for the greateft favours from 
their friends and acquaintance; and therefore, the hopes of 
any confiderable number of the flate, would never center in any 


_ particular fet of men, if thefe men had no other title to ma- — 


giftracy, and had no feparate influence over the opinions of 
mankind. ‘The fame obfervation may be extended to the other » 
Wo, |. = E , ' two 
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two principles of fear and affection. No man would have any 
reafon to fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over 
any but from fear; fince, as a fingle man, his bodily force can 
reach but a {mall way, and all farther power he poffefies muft 
be founded either on our own opinion, or on the prefumed opinion, 
of others. And though affection to wifdom and virtue in a jo- 
vereign extends very far, and has great influences yet he mutt 
be antecedently fuppofed invefted witha public charaCter, other- 
wife the public efteem will ferve him in no ftead, nor will his 
- Virtue have any influence beyond a narrow {phere. 


A Government may endure for feveral ages, though the ba= 
lance-of power, and t 1¢ balance of property do: not agree. 
This chiefly happens, where any rank or order of the {tate has 
acquired a large thare of the property; but, from the original 
conftitution of the government, has no fhare of the power. 
Under what pretext would any individual of that order affume 
authority in public affairs? As men are commonly much 
attached to their ancient government, it is not to be expected, 
that the public would ever favour fuch ufurpations. But where 
the original confiitution allows any {hare of power, though 
imall, to an order of men, who poflefs a large fhare of the pro~ 
‘perty, ’tis eafy for them gradually to ftretch their authority, 
and bring the balance of power to coincide with that of pro- 
perty. This has been the cafe with the houfe of commons in 
ENGLAND. : | | 


Moft writers, who have treated of the BRITISH government, 
hhave fuppofed, that as the houfe of commons reprefents all the 
commons of Garat BRiprain; fo its weight in the fcale is 

= a = : pro= 
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proportioned to the property and power of all whom it repre~ 
fents. But this principle muft not be received as abfolutely 
true. For though the people are apt to attach themfélves more 
to the houfe of commons, than to any other member of the 
conftitution ; that houfe being chofen by them as their repre- 
fentatives, and as the public puardians of their liberty ; yet are 
there inftances where the houfe, even when in oppofition to the 
crown, has not been followed by the people ; ; as we may par- 
ticularly obferve of the tory houfe of commons in the reign of 
king WILLIAM. Were the members of the houfe obliged to 
receive inftructions from their conftituents, like the DutrcH 
deputies, this-would: entirely alter the cafe: and, if fuch im- 
menfe power and riches, as thofe of the whole commons of 
BRITAIN, were brought into the feale, ’tis not eafy to con- 
ceive, that the crown could either influence that multitude of 
people, or withftand that overbalance of property. Tis true, 
the crown has great influence over the collective body of Bri- 
TAIN in the eledtions of members : but were this influence, 
which at prefent is only exerted once in feven years, to be em- 
ployed in bringing over the people to every vote, it would foon 
be wafted; and no {kill, popularity or revenue, could fupport 
ite saute therefore, be of opinion, that an alteration, in 
this particular, would introduce a total alteration in our z0- 
vernment, and would foon reduce it to a pure republic; and, 
perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient form. For though 
the people collected in a body like the Roman tribes, be quite 
unfit for government, yet when difperfed in {mall bodies, they 
are more fufceptible both of reafon and order; the force of po~ 
pular currents and tides is, ina great meafure, broke; and the 
F 2 | public 
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public intereft may be purfued with fome method and conftancy,. 
But ’tis needlefs to reafon any farther concerning a form of 
government, which is never likely to have place in BRITAIN, 
and which feems not to.be the aim of any party amongft us. 
Let us cherifh and 3 improve our ancient government as much as: 


poflible, without. encouragaig a a for fuch dangerous no= 
velties.. 
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OF THE INDEPENDENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 


OLITICAL writers have eftablifhed it.as a maxim, That 
in conte, any. fyftem. of government, and fixing: the 
feverale -checksand controuls of t he conftitution, every man 
ought to. rhe me a knave; and to have.no other end, in all 
his actions, but private intereft.. By this intereft we muft 20= 
_vern him, and, by means of it, make him co-operate to public 
good, notwithftanding his infatiable avarice and ambition. With- 
3 out this, fay they, we thall i in vain boaft of the. advantages of 
any. conftitution, and fhall end, in the e end, that we have. no 
ue for our liberties. or poiletiions, except the good-will of 
our rulers ;_ ‘that is, we hall have 1 no fecurity at all. 


Tis, therefore, a wut bce maxim, That every man Toni 
be fuppofed a knave; Though at the fame time, it appears fome- _ 
what ftrange, thata maxim fhould be true in politics, which is falfe 
in fact. Butin order to be fatisfied on this head, we may confider, 
that men are generally more honeft in their private than in their’ 
“public capacity, and will go greater lengths to ferve a party, 
than when their own private intereft is alone concerned. 
Flonour is a great check upon mankind: But where a confider- 
able body of men. act together, this check is, in a great mea~ “ 


fare, removed; fince a man is fure to be approved of by his 
eS own. 
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own party, for what promotes the common intereft, and he 
foon learns to defpife the clamours of his adverfaries. To 
which we may add, that every court or fenate is determined by 
the greater number of voices; fo that, if felfith views influence 
only the majority, (as they will always do) the whole fenate 
follows the allurements of this feparate intereft, and aéts as if 
it contained not one member, who had oy regard to pubic 
intereit and liberty. 


When there offers, therefore, to our cenfure, and examin- 
ation, any plan of government, real or imaginary, where the 
power is diftributed among feveral courts, and feveral orders of 
men, we thould always confider the REA intereft of each 
court, and each ord ler; and find , that, by ‘the fkilful 
divifion of the power, the private eel mutt neceflarily, in 
its operation, concur with the public, we may pronounce that 

government to be wife and happy, If, on the contrary, the 
"private intereft of each order be not checked, and be not di- 
rected to public intereft, we ought to look for nothing but 
faction, diforder, and tyranny from fuch a government. In 
this opinion we are juftified by experience, as well as by the 
authority of all: pnlolepher and politicians both antient and 
modern, 


5 i Wve 


How mete therefore, would it have furprized fuch a genius 
as C1 CERO, or Tacitus, to have been told, That, ina future 
age, there fhould arife a very regular fyftem of auxt govern- 
ment, where the authority was fo diftributed, that one rank, 
whenever it pleafed, might fwallow up all the reft, and engrofs 
the whole power of the conftitution., Such a government, they 
would fay, will not be a mixed government. For fo great is — 

| the 
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the natural ambition of men, that they are never fatisfied with 
power; and if one order of men, by purfuing its own intereft, 
can ufurp upon every other order, it will certainly do fo, and 
| render itfelf, as far as poflible, abfolute and uncontroulable. 


But, in this opinion, experience fhews that they would age 
been miftaken. For this is aGually the cafe with the Brr- 
TIsH conftitution. The fhare of power allotted by our con- 
{titution to the houfe of commons is fo great, that it abfolutely 
commands all the other parts of the government. ‘The king’s 
legiflative power is plainly no proper check to it. For though 
the king has a negative i im the Pafling of laws ; yet this, in fact, 
is eteemed of fo little moment, that whatever is yoted by the 
two houfes, is always fure to pafs into a law, and the royal 
aflent is little better than a mere form. The principal weight 
of the crown lies in the executive power. But befides that the 
executive power in every government, is altogether fubordi- 
nate to the legiflative; befides this, I fay, the exercife of this 
power requires an immenfe expence, and the commons have 
afflumed to themfelves the fole power of difpofing of public 
_ money. How eafy, therefore, would it be for that honfe to 
wreft from the crown all thefe powers, one after another, by 


making every grant of money conditional, and choofing their 
time fo well, that their refufal of fupplies fhould only diftrefs 
the government, without giving foreign powers any advan- 
tageoverust Did the houfe of commons depend in the fame 
manner on the king, and had none of the members any pro- 
perty but from his gift, would not he command all their refo- 
lutions, and be from that moment abfolute? As to the houfe 
of lords, they area very powerful fupport to the crown fo long 
as they are, in their turn, fapported by it; but both experience 

: and 


os 
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and reafon thew us, that they have neuer force nor authority 
- fufficient to maintain. themfelves alone, without fuch fupport. 


How, therefore, fhall we folve this paradox? And by what 
means is this member of our conflitution confined within the 
proper limits; fince, from our very conftitution, it muft ne- 
ceflarily have as much power as it demands, and can only be 
confined by itfelf? How is this confiftent with our experience 
of human nature? I anfwer, that the intereft of the body is 
here reftrained by the intereft' of the individuals, and that the 
houfe of commons ftretches not its power, becaufe fuch an 
ufurpation would be contrary to the intereft of the majority of 
its*members. - _The. crown has. to many. officesiat.its. difpofal, 


that, when affifted-by the honeft and di interefted part of the 


houfe, it will ameays command the refolutions of the whole; 

fo far at leaft, as to preferve the ancient conftitution. Gate 
danger. We may, therefore, give to this influence what name 
we pleafe; we may call it by the invidious appellations of cor- 
ruption and dependence ; but fome enguee and fome kind-of it 
“are infeparable, from the very nature of the conftitution, and 


neceflary to is wenn oe our ae! government: 


slated en of afferting + Tine. “that the oe. 
oe parliament, in every degree, is an infringement of Bri- 
TisH liberty, the country-party had better have made fome 
_conceflions to their adverfaries, and have only examined 
What was the proper degree of this dependence, beyond 
which: it became dangerous to liberty. But fuch a mode- 
‘Yation is not to be expected of party-men of any kind. 
. After a conceffion. of this nature, all declamation muft 


: y FP See Diferiaiion on Parties, throusont. 
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be abandoned; and a ferious calm enquiry into the proper de~ 
gree of court-influence, and parliamentary dependence would 
have been expected by the readers. And though the advantage, 
in fuch a controverfy, might poffibly remain to the country- 

party ; yet the victory would not be fo compleat as they with 
for, nor would a true patriot have given an entire loofe to his 
zeal, for fear of running matters into a contrary extreme, by 
diminifhing too far the influence of the crown. It was, 
therefore, thought beft to deny, that this extreme could ever 
be dangerous to the conftitution, or that the crown could ever 
have too little influence over members of parliament. — 


All queftions concerning the proper medium between extremes 
are very difficult to be decided; both becaufe it is not eafy to 
find words proper to fix this medium, and becaufe the good and 
ill, in fuch cafes, run fo gradually into each other, as even to 
render our /entiments doubtful and uncertain. But there is a 
peculiar difficulty in the prefent cafe, which would embarrafs 
‘the moft knowing and moft impartial examiner. The power 
of the crown is always lodgedin a fingle perfon, either king or 
‘minifter ; and as this perfon may have either a greater or lefs 
degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popularity or fortune, 
the power, which is too great in one hand, may become too 
little in another. In pure republics, where the power is 


+ By that influence of the Crown, which I would juftify, I mean only, that arifing 
from the offices and honours which are at the difpofal of the crown. As to private 
bribery, it may be confidered in the fame light as the praétice of employing {fpies, 
which is {carce juftifiable in a good minifter, and is infamous in a bad one: But to be 
a fpy, or to be corrupted, is always infamous under all minifters, and is to be re- 
earded as a fhamele(s proitituticn. Pozysiusjuftly efteems the pecuniary influence 
of the fenate and cenfors in giving offices to be one of the regular and conftitutional 

weights, which preferved the balance of the Roman government. Lib. 6. cap. 15. 


VoL. L G. diftributed _ 
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diftributed among feveral affemblies or fenates, the checks and 
controuls are more regular in their operation; “becaufe the 
members of fuch numerous aflemblies may be prefumed to be 
always nearly equal in capacity and virtue; and “tis only their 
number, riches, or authority, which enter into confideration. 
But a limited monarchy admits not of any fuch ftability; nor 
is it poffible to affien to the crown fuch a determinate degree of 
power, as will, in every hand, form a proper counter-balance 
to the other parts of the conftitution. This is an unavoidable 
difadvantage, among the many advantages, — —s that 
{pecies of government. 
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ie THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN. 
CLINES MORE: TO ABSOLUTE: MONARCHY, 
OR TOA “REPUBLIC, 


ee sa ee every. ‘feienice 
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| owever fure of his principles, dares 
to prophely concerning any. event, or foretell the remote confe- 


quences of things, A phyplici ician will not venture to pronounce 
concerning, the condition of his patient a fortnight or month 
after : And fill Tels dares 4 politician foretel the fituation of 
na TON thought 
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public “affairs a ee years henc Harrtncron 
himfelf fo oes of his ea rinspte, That oe balance of 
| ; that he ventured to pro- 
LAND: pig his ay was Paice publithed Gaia the ‘ung ‘was 


reftored ; and\ we fee that monarchy has ever fince fubfitted upon 
the fame footing ¢ as ‘before, Notwithfanding” ‘this unlucky ¢ ex- 
ample, Twill 5 venture to examine a very import tant -queftion, 
VIZ. Whether the Britis “government inclines more to abfolute 
| monarchy, or to a “republic ; ; and 11 214 which of tl tb hefe fwo Species 
| of government it will mop probably terminate: ee AS there féems: 
not ‘to be z any great danger of a “fudden- revolution elther | way, 
I thall at leaft ‘efcape the thame- ‘attending my ue if 1 


oS be found to — been aihaken: 
GQ. - Thofe 
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Thofé who affert, That the balance of our government in- 
clines towards abfolute monarchy, may {upport their opinion by 
the following reafons. That property has a great influence on 
power cannot poffibly be denied; but yet the general maxim, 
That the balance of one depends on the balance of the other, mult — 
be received with feveral limitations. ’Tis evident, that much 
lefs property in a fingle hand will be able to counter-balance a 
greater property in feveral hands; not only becaufe it is difficult 
to make many perfons combine in the fame views and meafures ; 
but alfo becaufe property, when united, caufes much greater 
‘dependance, than the fame property, when difperfed. An 
‘hundred perfons, of rooo /, a year a-piece, can confume all 
‘their i income, and no body fhall ever be the better for them, 
“except their fervants and tradefmen, who juftly regard their 
“profits as the produét of their own labour. But a man poffeffed: 
of 100,000/, a year, if he has either any generofity, or any 
“cunning, may create a great dependance by obligations, and 
ftill a greater by expectations. Hence we may obferve, that 
in all free governments any fubje& exorbitantly rich has always 
created a jealoufy, even though his riches bore no manner of 
" proportion to the riches of the ftate: Crassus’s fortune, if I 
remember well, amounted ‘only to about fixteen hundred thou- 
fand pounds in our money; and yet we find, that though his 
~ genius was. nothing extraordinary, he was able, by means of 


- _ his riches alone, to counter-balance, during his life-time, the 


_ power of Pompry as well as that of C#sAR, who afterwards 
became mafter of the world. The wealth of the Meprcis 
: made them mafters of FLORENCE; though, tis probable, it 


was very incontiderable, compared to the united eapeny of 
that. op republic, , 


Thefe 
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_ Thefe confiderations are apt to make one entertain a very 
magnificent idea of the BritisH fpirit and love of liberty; 
fince we could maintain our free government, during fo many 
centuries, againft our fovereigns, who, befides the power and 
dignity and majefty. of the crown, have always been pofleffed 
of much greater riches than any fubject has ever enjoyed in 
any commonwealth. But it may be faid, that this fpirit, how- 
ever great, will never be able to fupport itfelf again{t that 
immenfe property, which is now lodged in the king, and 
which is ftill encreafing. Upona moderate computation, there 
_are near three millions at the difpofal of the crown. The civil 
) million ; ; the collection of all taxes to 


another million ; ; and the employments i in the army and Navy>s 
together with ecclefiaftical preferments, to above a third 
- million: An enormous fum, and what may fairly be computed 
to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole income and labour 
of the kingdom. — ‘When we add to this immenfe property, the — 
_increafing luxury of the nation, our pronenefs to corruption, 
together with the great power and prerogatives of the crown, 
-and the command of fuch numerous mulitary forces, there is 
“no one but muft defpair of being able, without extraordinary 
efforts, to fupport our free government much longer under all 
thefe difadvantages. 


On the other hand, thofe who maintain, that the byafs of 
the BrRiTisH government leans towards a republic, may fup- 
port their opinion by very {pecious arguments. It may be faid, 
that though this immenfe property in the crown, be joined to 
the dignity of firft magittrate, and to many other legal powers 
and prerogatives, which fhould naturally give it a greater in- 
fluence ; ; yet it really becomes lefs dangerous to liberty upon — 

that 
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that very account... Weére, BRIF ALN) & republic, and, were | any 
private man: pofieiied ; of;a revenue a thitd, -on; even: aj tenth 
partias large: as thatcof-the: ‘crowns he would weryjuftly: excite 
Gealoufy:;, bécaufeihe would, infalhbly have gréeatauthority<in 
these government: oodend: fuchran irregular authority, -not‘avowed 
‘by ‘theclaws;-1s alway3:more dangerotis:thania much: greater au 
‘thority; which: is -derivedofrony themi A’! man pofleffed sof 
sufurpedi power,’ can:fet:no bounds :to his pretenfrens + “Has:par- 
‘tizans have: liberty to hiope forevery: thing in\hiscfavour: His 
senémies provoke:his ambition, - with his-fears; iby the'violence of 
‘theim oppofition: Aind: the government ‘being: thrown into <a: 
derment, levery contuplied humour in the ftate naturally gatHers 


0 atmis::Qnctherc saclegalray ithoritys though very: great, — 
thas: always fome bounds;, which terhinate: ‘both the hopes-and 


“pretenfions' of :the perfon: poflefled of it: "The Jaws: mutt: have 
~provided.a- remedy dAgainit its: exceflesi: Such, an, eminent: ina- 
giftratehas much; te: fear, -andslittle to, hépe from: his: ufurpa- 
tions: “And.as his, legal.au; thority 1 is quiétly {ubmitted to, he has 
fmalltem mptation, andfmall ¢ opportunity, of extending it farther. 
-Befides, it- happens; , with: regard to ambitious aims and pro- 
jects; what maybe: obferved with regard. to.feQs.of » sphilofophy 
land-teligion. Amey. fea; exeitesduch ferment, cand is both: ‘Op- 
pofed and defended with fuch vehemence, thatatif{preads: alivays 
fatter, and multiples Its partizans with greater tapidity, than 
any: ‘old éftablithed’< opinion, recommended by the fanGion of the 
Taivs. and of antiquity.” ‘Such © is ‘the’ nature of novelty, that 
“where any. ‘thing pleafes ks Becomes doubly agreeable, if new ; 

but if it difpl eales, it is doubly difpleafing = upon that very 


account. 2 And, in: “moft Cafes, the viole: ence of enemies 1s fa- 
: vourable fo ambitious (Piojetts, « as well a as the zeal of partizans, 
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It may further be faid, that though men be very, inch 20~ 
verned by intereft ; ; yet even intereft itfelf, and all human af- 
fairs, are entirely governed by opinion, Now, there has been 
a very fudden and a very fenfible change in the opinions of men 
within thefe laft fifty years, by the progrefs of learning and of 
liberty. Moft people, in this ifland, have divefted themfelves, 
of all fuperftitious reverence to names and authority : The 
elergy have much loft their credit: Their pretenfions and doc-. 
trines have been ridiculed ; and even religion can fcarce fupport 
itfelf in the world. The mere name of king commands little 

a ; and to. talk of a king as GOD’s vicegerent on earth, 
him any of thofe. magnificent titles, which formerly 

oe ed, would but excite laughter Im every one. 
Though the crown, by means of its large revenue, may main- 


tain its authority in times of tranquillity, upon private intereft 
and influence; yet.as the leaft thock or convulfion muft break 
all thefe oes to > pieces, We Bey, Dope being no eee 
sumediately “gs Had men. ad in the fame Gincnnen at 
the revolution, as. they. are at prefent, monarchy would have n run 
agreat rifque of being entirely loft in this ifland. ee 


Durft i venture to deliver my own fentiments amidit thefé 
eppofite arguments), a would affert, that unlefs there happen 
fome extraordinary convulfion,, the power of the crown, by 
means ofits large revenue, is rather upon the increafe ; though, 
at the fame time I own, that its progrels feems very flow, and 
almoft infenfible. The tide has run long, and with fome ra-- 7 
pidity, to the fide of popular government, and is juft beginning 


to turn a monarchy.. 


"Lis 
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~ Tis well known that every. government muft come to a pe- 
“riod, and that death is unavoidable to the political as well as to 
the animal body. But, as one kind of death may be pre- 
{erable to another, it may be enquired, whether it be more de- 
firable for the BRITISH conftitution to terminate in a popular 
government, or an abfolute monarchy? Here I would declare © 
frankly, that though liberty be infinitely preferable to flavery, 
in almoft every cafe; yet I fhould much rather with to fee an 
abfolute monarch than a republic in this ifland. For, let us 
confider, what kind of republic we have reafon to expect. The 
queftion is not concerning any fine imaginary republic, of which 
aman may forma plan in his clofet. ‘There isno doubt, but a 
popular governmen -may be imagined more perfeé than abfo- 
lute monarchy, or even than our prefent conftitution. But what 


reafon have we to expect that any fuch government will ever 
“be eftablifhed in BRITAIN, upon the diffolution of our mo- 
narchy? If any fingle perfon acquire power enough to take our 
conftitution to pieces, and putit up a-new, he is really an abfo- 
lute monarch; and we have had already an inftance of this 
kind, fufficient to convince us, that fuch a perfon will never 
refign his power, or eftablifh any free government. Matters, 
therefore, mutt be trufted to their natural progrefs and opera- 
‘tion; and the houfe of commons, according to its prefent confti- 
tion, muft be the only legiflature in fich a popular govern- 
| ment. ‘The inconveniences, attending fuch a fituation of af-— 
fairs, prefent themfelves by thoufands. If the houfe of com- 
mons, infuch a cafe, ever diffolves itfelf, which is not to be 
expected, we may look for a civil war every eleCtion. If it 
continues itfelf, we fhall fuffer all the tyranny of a faction, 
fubdivided into new factions. And as fuch a violent govern- 

ment 
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sment cannot long fubfift, we fhall, at laft, after infinite cons 
-vyulfions,-and civil wars, find repofe ‘in abfolute monarchy, 
which it would have been happier for us to have éftablithed 
peaceably from, the beginning. Abfolute monarchy, therefore, 
is the eafieft death, the true Euthanafia-of the BRirisH cons 
Alitution, a Ze 


or hus, if we oe reafon to be more Jalon: of ‘monarchy, 


‘becaufe the danger is more imminent from that quarter; we 
‘have alfo reafon to be more jealous of popular government, be- 


-caufe that danger is more = rable. ‘This Bes teach us a ees 
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_OF PARTIES IN GENERAL: 


F all men, who diftinguifh themfelves by memorable at~ 
chievements, the firft place of honour feems due to LE- 
GISLATORS, and HONS of ftates, who tranfmit a fyftem 


of laws and-inftitutions=to-fecure the ‘peace, happinefs, and 


liberty of future generations. The influence of ufeful inven- 


tions in the arts and feiences may, perhaps, extend farther than 
thofe of wife laws, whofe effects are limited both in time and 
place; but the benefit arifing from the former is not fo fenfible 
as that which proceeds from the latter. Speculative fciences 
do, indeed, improve the mind ; but this advantage reaches 
only to a few perfons, who have leifure to apply themfelves to 
them. And as to practical arts, which increafe the commodi- 
ties and enjoyments of life, it is well known, that mens hap- 
pinefs confifts not fo much in an abundance of thefe, as in the 


peace and fecurity with which they poflefs them; and thofe 


_ bleflings can only be derived from good government. Not to 


mention, that general virtue and good morals in a ftate, which 
are fo requifite to happinefs, can never arife from the moft re- 
fined precepts of philofophy, or even the fevereft injun@iions 
of religion; but muft proceed entirely from the virtuous 
education of the youth, the effect of wife laws and inftitutions. 

3 I muft, 
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I muft, therefore, prefume to differ from my Lord Bacon 
in this particular, and muft regard antiquity as fomewhat un- 
juft in its diftribution of honour, when it made gods of all the 
inventors of ufeful arts, fuch as CerEs, Baccuus, Ascu- 
LAPIUS; and dignified legiflators, fuch as RomuLus- and 
TH ESEUS, only with the appellation of demigods and heroes. 


As much as legiflators and founders of ftates ought to be 
honoured and re{pected among men, as much ought the founders 
of fects and fations to be detefted and hated; becaufe the 
| influence of faGion i is direGtly contrary to that s laws. Fac 

vernment, render laws impotent, and beget 
: imofities among mén 0 Pie tame nation, who 
ought to give mutual affiftance and protetion to. each other. 
And what fhould render the founders of parties more odious i iS, 
the difficulty of extirpating thefe parties, when once they have 
taken rife in any {tate. They naturally propagate themfelves 
for many centuries, and feldom end but by the total diffolution 
of that government, in which they are planted. They are, 
befides, feeds which grow moft plentifully i in the richeft foils ; 
and ‘though ‘defpotic — governments be not entirely free as 
them, it muft be confeffed, that they rife more eafily, and pro- 
pagate themelves fafter in free governments, where they al- 
ways infect the legiflature itfelf, which alone could be able, by 
the fleady application of rewards and punifhments, to eradi- 


cate os 


Ea@ions or parties may be divided into PERsoNAL and 
REAL; that is, into fa@tions founded on perfonal friendthip or 
i chty among thofe who compote the faQions, and- into. 
thofe founded on fome real difference of fentiment or intereft, 

Hie The 


eo Po So hy we. 

- ‘The reafon of this diftin@ion is obvious though I muft acknow=- 
ledge, that parties are feldom found pure and unmixed, either: 
of the one kind or the other. “Tis not often feen, that a go-=- 
vernment divides into faGtions, where there is no difference 
in the views of the conftituent members, either real or appa~- 
rent, trivial or material: And in thofe factions, which are 
founded on the moft:real and moft material difference,. there is 
always obferved to be a great deal of perfonal animofity or af-- 
feGion. But notwithflanding this mixture, a party may be- 
denominated either perfonal or real, according to that principle 
which is. predominant, and is found to have the greateft in~ 
fluence. 


xe is 


-Perfonal faa ons Ser mo Casey taal Teruel: Every” 
domeftic quarrel becomes an affair of flate.. Love,.vanity>.. 
emulation, any. paffion begets. public divifion, as well. as am-- 
bition.and refentment.. The Nrerr and Brancur of FLo-- 
RENCE, the FREGosi:and AporN1 of GENOA, the CoLo-. 
NESI and'ORsINIof modern Rome, were parties of this kind. 


Men have fuch a propenfity to-divide into perfonal fations,. 
that the {malleft appearance of — real difference® will produce 
them. What can be imagined more trivial than the difference. 
‘between one colour of livery and another in horfe-races?:. Yet 
~ this difference begot two moit inveterate factions in the GREEK 
, empire, the PRASINI and VENETI, who never {ufpended their- 
animofities, till they ruined that unhappy government.. 


ewe find in the Roman hiftory a very remarkable faGiion: 
between two- tribes, the Pornia and Paprria, which con-. 
tinued for. the face: of near three. hundred years, and difeovered 

| itfelf 


x 
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itfelf in their fuffrages at every eleCtion of magitftrates *, 
This faétion was the more remarkable, as it could continue for 
fo long a tra€t of time; even though it did not fpread itfelf, 
nor draw any of the other tribes into.a fhare of the quarrel. If 
mankind had not a ftrong propenfity to fuch divifions, the in-- 
difference of the reft of the community muft have fupprefled - 
this foolifh animofity, that had not any aliment of new bene-- 
fits and injuries, of general fympathy and antipathy, which 
never fail to take place when the whole ftate is rent into two: 


oS jationss : 


_ Nothing is more ufual than. to ee siete have begun 
upon a eal qrrereace, continue even after: that: difference is. 
Joft.. When men are once inlifted. on: oppofite fides, they _ 


contract an affe@ion to the perfons:with whom they are united,. 
and an:animofity againft their antagonifts : And thefe paffions. 
they often tranfmit to their.pofterity.. The real difference be-. 
tween GUELF and GHIBBELLINE was long loft in IT4y,. 
before thefe factions were extinguifhed. ‘The Gue.rs adhered ' 
to the-pope, the GHIBBELLINEs to the emperor; and yet: 
the family of SFORSA, who- awere in alliance with the emperor,., 
though they were GuELFS, being expelled MiLAN. by the= 


* As this fat has-not ion muchobferved by antiquaries or: politicians, I fhall de-- 
liver it in the words ofthe Roman hiftorian. Populus TuscuLanus-cum conjugibus : 
ac liberis Roma venit: Ea multitudo, vefie mutata, & Specie reorum tribus circuit, 
genibus fe omnium advolvens. Plus itaque mifericordia ad pena veniam impetrandam, § 
quam. caufa ad.crimen purgandum valuit. Tribus omnes preter PoLutam, antiquarunt : 
legem. Poruse Jententia fuit, puberes verberatos necari, libéros conjuge/que -[ub corona - 
lege belli venire - ‘Memoriamque ejus ira TuscuLanis in pene tam atrocis auétores : 
manfiffe ad patris atatem conflat; nec quemquam fere ex Porta tribu candidatum 
_ Papiram ferre folitam, T. Livi, lib. 8. The Casrrran1 and: Nico..ori are two » 
mobbifh faétions in Venice, who frequently box together, and then lay afide their - 
quarrels -prefently. . 


L king 
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king * of France, afiifed by Jacomo Trivuuzro and the: 
GHIBBELLINES, the pope concurred with the latter, and they: 
formed leagues with the pope againft the emperor. 


The civil wars which arofe fome few years ago in MoRocco, 
betwixt the blacks and whites, merely on account of sists 
complexion, are founded on a very pleafant difference. We 
laugh at them; but I believe, were things rightly examined, 
we afford much more occafion of ridicule to the Moors. 
For, what are all the wars of religion, which have prevailed 
in this polite and knowing part of the world? They.are cer- 
tainly more abfurd than the Moortsu civil wars. The diffe- 


renee of complexion is a fer 


fenfible anda real difference: But the 
difference about an article of faith, which is utterly abfurd and 
: unintelligible, is not a difference of fentiments, but only a 
difference of a few phrafes and expreffions, which one party” 
accepts of, without underftanding them; and the other ‘reyes 
in the fame manner. - Betides, I do not find, that the whites” 
in Moro cco ever impofed on the blacks airy neceflity of alter. 
ing their complexion, or threatened them with inquifitions and’ 
penal laws in cafe of obftinacy: nor have the blacks been more 
unreafonable in this particular. Butisa man’s opinion, where’ 
he 1s able to form a real opinion, more at his difpofal than his 
complexion? And can one be induced by force or fear to do 

more than paint and difguife in the one cafe as wel] as in 
the other? —— 

Real fa&ions may be divided into factions from ‘intereff, 
from principle, and from affection. OF all factions, thofe bay 
intereft are the moft reafonable, and the moft excufable. Where 

* omic. eles : | 
fF two 
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_ two orders of men, fuch as the nobles and people, have a di- 
fiinck authority i in a government, which is not very accurately 
balanced and modelled, they naturally follow a diftin@ intereft; 
nor can we reafonably expe a different conduda, confidering 
that degree of felfifhne(s, which is implanted in human nature. 
It requires very great fill in a legiflator to prevent fuch fac- 


tions ; and many philofophers are of opinion, that this fecret, — 


like the grand elixir, or perpetual motion, may amufe men in 
theory, but can never poffibly be reduced. to pra@ice. In def- 
potic governments, indeed, factions often, do not appear; but 
: they : are not the lefs real; or rather, they | are more real and 
- more pernicious, upon t that very account. The diftin@ orders 
of men, nobles and people, foldiers and merchants, have all a 
difting: intereft; but the more powerful opprefles the weaker 


with impunity, and without refifiance ;, which n begets z a feem- 
ing tranquillity 1 in fuch governments. 


There has been an attempt to divide fe landed and trading 
intereft of ENGLAND; but without fuccefs. The intereft of 
-_thefe two bodies is not really diftinét, and never will be fo, till 
our public debts increafe to fuch a degree, as to become altoge- 


ther oppreflive and intolerable. 


Parties from principles; efpecially abftraG fpeculative prin- 
ciples, are known only to modern times, and are, perhaps, the 
moft extraordinary and unaccountable phenomenon, that has - 
ever yet appeared inhuman affairs. Where different principles 
beget a contrariety of condu€, which is the cafe with all diffe- 
rent political principles, the matter may be more eafily ex- 
plained. A man, who efteems the true right of government 
to he in one man, or one family, cannot eafily agree with his 
: = fellow~ 
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fellow citizen, who thinks that another man or family is poffet- 

ded of this right. Each naturally wifhes that right may take 

place, according to his own notions of it. But where the diffe- 

rence of principles is attended with no contrariety of ation, 

but each may follow his own way, without interfering with 
‘his neighbour, as happens in.all religious controverfies; what 
amadnefs, what fury can beget fuch unhappy and fuch fatal 
divifions? 


‘Two men, travelling on the highway, the one éait, the other 
welt, can ealily pals each other, if the way be broad enough: 
But two men, reafoning upon oppofite principles of religion, 
cannot fo ealily pats, w without _fhocking 5 though one fhould 
think, that the way ‘were. Sanos 4 in that cafe, fufticiently broad, 
and that each might proceed, -without interruption, in his own 
courfe. But fuch is the nature.of the human mind, that it al- 
ways takes hold of every mind that approaches it; and.as it is 
-wonderfully fortified and corroborated by an unanimity of fen- 
timents, fo is it thocked and -difturbed by any ‘contrariety. 
Hence the eagernefs, which:moft people difcover in a difpute ; 


cand hence-their j impatience of oppolition, even, in the malt {pe~ 
culative and indifferent opinions. = 


This principle, ~however Pan it‘may appear, feems to 
| thave: been the origin of -all. religious: wars and divifions. But 
as this principle i is univerfal in human nature, its effets would 
not have been confined to one age, and to one fet of religion, 
did it not there concur with other-more. -accidental caufes,. which. 
«aife it to fuch a height.as to-_produce the higheft .diforder and 
devaltation. Mok religions of the ancient world arofe in the 
qinknown ages of government, when men were as ee barba~ - 
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rous and uninftruéted, and the prince, as well as peafant, was 


difpofed to receive, with implicit faith, every pious tale or hction 
which, was offered him. The magifirate embraced the religion 
of. the people, and entering cordially into the care of facred 
matters, naturally acquired an authority i in them, and united 
the -ecclefiaftical with the civil power. But the Chrifiian reli-- 

gion artfing, while principles dire@tly oppofite to it were firmly 
eftablithed in the polite part of the world, who defpifed the 
nation that firft broached this novelty ; ; no wonder, that in fuch 

| circumftances, it was but little countenanced by the civil ma-. 

giftrate, ‘and ‘that the tiefthood 1 were allowed’ to engrofs all the - 


power, even in thofe early i imes, that the nereCUtiOnS of 
_Chriftianity may, perhaps, aD pari *, *, be afcribed to the violence 
inftilled by them into their followers. And the fame principles 


of ni Sos Boos 2 became. 


‘ oe great eae £0 oleate as ile Eeerisn o or PDUrce are at pr ae TOES sae 


3 external fuperftition, amongtt the Roma NS, Were as ancient as the time 2 the twelve 


general, 


ee of Gaut, the R POMANS for d all sta th 1€ TaGe i Be apes THEO ae ae 
ligion of the Druips; and.this was a. oa of perfecution. In about a century after 
this conqueit, the emperor, Crau Divs, quite abolithed that faperftition by penal 
laws; which would have been.a very grievous perfecution, if the imitation’ of the- 
Roman, manners had not, before- hand, weaned the Gauis from their ancient pre-= 
ee ‘GuUETONIUS in vita CuaupDit.. PLiny aferibes the abolition of the Druid. 
fuperfition to TiBERivs, probably becaufe that emperor had taken fome fteps towards _ = 
refraining them, (lib. 30. cap. 1.) This is an inftance of the Hae caution and mo-- 
deration of the-Romawns in fuca cafes ; and very different fom. their violent and= 
{ancuinary method of treating the Chrifuans. Hence ‘we may entertain a fafpicion, - 
that.thofe : furious perfecutions of Chri iamity were, in fome meéafure; owing to the 
imprudent zeal and bigotry of the firll propagators of that fet; and Eeclefiatical £ 
- hiftory affor ds us many reafons to confirm this fufpicion, ; 


Sot ie oe. 
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ve eftablithed alia. they have engendered a f{pirit of perfe< 
“cution, which has ever fince been the porfon of human fociety, 
and the fource of the moft ihveterate faQtions in every govern- 
ment. Such faGtions, therefore, on. the. part of the people, 
may juftly be efteemed factions of principle : but, on the part 
of the priefs, who are the prime POUETS, they are really face 
tions of int terefle | 

‘There is another caufe (befide the authority of the priefts, 
and the feparation of the ecclefiaftical and civil powers) which 
has contributed to render Cur ISTENDOM the deene of religious 
‘wars and divifions. Religions, that arife in ages totally 3 igno- 
rant and barbarous, confit snoitly.. of. traditional. tales and. fic- 
tions, which may be very d - differe Snevery fet, without being 
contrary, to each other; and even when they are contrary; 
every one adheres to the tradition of his own fe&, without — 
much reafoning or difputation. But as philofophy was widely 
fpread over the world, at the time when Chriftianity arofe, the 


teachers of the new Oe were obliged to form a fyftem of fpe= y 


culative opinions ; = tO divide, with fome accuracy, their articles. 
of faith; and to explain, comment, confute, and confirm with 
_all the fubtilty of argument and feience. From. hence naturally 
arofe keennefs in difpute, when the Chriftian religion came to 
be fplit into new divifions and herefies : And this keennefs affitt= 
ed the prielts i in their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 
antipathy among the deluded followers. Seéts of philofophy 
- in the ancient world, were more zealous than parties of reli= 
_ gion; but in modern times, parties of religion are more furious 
and enraged than the moft crucl factions that ever arofe from 
‘intereft and ambition. 

eo ee 
ee Ihave 
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P-have mentioned parties from affection as a kind of real par~ 
ties, befide thofe from zteref? and principle. By parties from 
affection, I underftand thofe which are founded. on the different 
affections of men towards particular families and perfons, 
whom they defire to rule over them. . Thefe parties are often 
very violent; though, I muft own, it is fomewhat unaccount- 
able, that men fhould attach themfelves fo ftrongly to perfons, - 
with whom they are no wife acquainted, whom perhaps they 
never faw, and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for any favour. Yet this we find often to be the cafe, and : 
| even with He who, on one occations, eevee no ee ee 


frie — their own intereft. We a1 are apt, 1 on not: 
how, to think the relation between us and our fovereign very 
clofe and intimate. ‘The fplendor of majefty and power be- - 
Rows an- importance on the fortunes even of a fingle perion. . 
And when a man’ S good-nature. ives him not this imaginary Se 
interei, his ill-nature will, from: pite and oppofition to perloee. ; 
= whole fentiments are e different from. bis « own. ; 


Se ce ee - 
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of fpeculation to a fadious | man, he would — 
perceive 1 In it a fource of divifion and ae villas it ie 
“be aln 11 - yd RS 1 derany.: 


~The Ju: balance between the republican ne Tronarchiai bac 


of our conftitution i is really, initfelf, fo extremely delicate and 
uncertain, that when joined to mens ‘paffions: and prejudices, 
“tis impoffible but different. opinions muft arife concerning it, 
even among perfons of the beit underftanding. Thofe of mild ~ 
tempers, who love peace “and order, and deteft fedition and _ 
civil wars, will always entertain more favourable fentiments of . 


monarchy, than men of bold and generous © fpirits, who are 


f libert nd think” no evil comparable to 
= fabjeCtion and dene ec though all teafonable men agree | 
in general to preferve our mixed government ; yet when they 
come to particulars, fome will incline to truft larger powers to 
the crown, to beftow on it more influence, and to guard againit 
its encroachments. s, with lefs caution, than others who are 
terrified at the moft diftant approaches of tyranny. and defpotic 
power. : Thus are there parties of Pri NCIPLE involved in the 


very nature. of our conftitution,, which | ay propely enough 
| | be 


upon the particular adminiftration, _ Oa adminif 


_moft pafliona: 


principles incline them ¢ £0 [ moft jealous of Toy al power, 
 matur De ca Jatho | 


have no regard to it in employing thefe terms. 
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be denominated thofe of * Court and COUNTRY. ‘The 
firength and violence of each of thefe parties will much depend 


= ee 


tration may be 


fo bad, as to throw a great majority into ‘the ‘oppofition ; as a 
good adminiftration will ‘reconcile to the court many of the 


€ lovers nf liberty. But however the nation may 
flu@uate between them, the parties themfelves will always fub- 
fitt fo long as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 


But, befides this difference of Principle, thofe parties are 
ey much fomented Bie a Sn of INEEL ESE, without 
er upon thofe, 


iia 


princi i, real or pretended, are moft favourable to monarchi~ 
p Pp 


cal government; and this temptation will naturally engage 
them. 40 ZO greater lengths than their principles would other- 


wile carry them. Their antagonifts, 
their ambitious aims, 


who are difappointed i in 
es into the ‘party whole 


and 


are the Soe Dlpes ing see ie Pace government, are a 
kind of mixt par ties, and are influenced both by paasiple and 


oa: hee words five eee of general ufe, and therefore I hall ‘employ them, with- 


Out: intending to exprefs. by them an univerfal blame of the one ‘party, or approbation 


of the other. The court-party may, no doubt, on fome occafions confult bef the 
intereft of the country, and the country-party oppofe it. In like aimanner, the Ro- 


"> MAN parties were denominated Optimates and Populares; and Cicero, Tike | a true 


party man, defines the Optimates. to be fach aS, in all their public condué, ‘tegulated 
themielves by the fentiments ‘of the bet and worthieft of the Romans: Pry Sextios 
(ap. 45. The term of Country party may afford a favourable definition or etymology 
of the fame kind: But it wouid be folly to draw any arzument from that head, and 1 


a OA YO Vin | 

by interet. The heads of the factions are commonly moft 
- governed by the latter motive; the inferior members of them 
by the former. 1 muft be underftood to mean this of perfons | 


who have motives for taking party on any fide. For, to tell 


the truth, the greateft part are commonly men who affociate 
themfelves they know not why; from example, from pafflion, 
from idlenefs. But fill it is requifite, that there be fome fource 
of divifion, either in principle or intereft; otherwife fuch per= 
fons would not find. parties, to they could affociate them- 
feives. | age e 


Sus 


As to ecclehiaftical nares: ; we may obferve, ae in all ages 


nemies to liberty * » and it is. 
Of theirs mutt have been 
founded on fixt reafons of intereft and ambition. Liberty of 
thinking, and of expreffing our thoughts, 1s always fatal to. 
priefitly power, and to thofe pious frauds, on which it is com-. 
monly founded; and, by | an_ infallible connexion, which pre= 
vails among every fpecies of liberty, this privilege can never: 
be enjoyed, at leaft, has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free 
government. Hence it muit happen, in fuch a goverament as 
that or BRITAIN, that: the: -eRablithed clerey, while things 

are in their natural fituation, will always be of the Court i-party3 

as, on the contrary, diflenters of all kinds will be of the 

Country-party ; fince they can never hope for that toleration, 
which they fland in need of, but by means of our free con- 


{titution. All princes, who have aimed at tees power, 


con. 


oe ‘This propofition is true, notwithftanding, that in the early times ofthe Exciisu 
: government, the clergy were the great and principal oppolers of the crown: But, at 
== ‘that time, their pofleflions were 1S immenfely great, that they compofed a confiderable — 
part of the Proprietors of Encianp, and in many contelts were dire&t rivals of the 
crown, 


ie 


ann a prince finds, 
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have known of what importance it was to gain the eftablithed 
clergy: As the clergy, on their fide, have fhewn a great faci- 
lity of entering into the views of fuch princes *. - Gustavus 


_ Vaza was, perhaps, the only ambitious monarch, that ever 
deprefled the church, at the fame time that he difeouraged lie 
berty. But the exorbitant power of the bithops i in SWEDEN, 
who, at that time, overtopped the crown itfelf, together with, | 


they attachment to a foreign family, was the reafon of his 
embracing fuch an unufual fyftem of politics. 


This obférvation scones Bs the propensity of _ to 0 del= 


ith TT to — aries “The ye nse rnd Cale 
vinifiic clergy in HLOLLAND were always profefled friends to 


the family of ORANGE; 5 as the Armimans, who were efteemed 


heretics, were always of the LouvEesTutn faGtion, and Zea 
lous for liberty. But if a prince has the choice of both, ’tis 


ealy to fee, that he will prefer the epifeopal to the prefbyterian 
= form o of government, po EUS of the preater affinity be= 


5 and becaule of the facility 
in ae a ete of ruling the 
clergy, by means of their ecclefiaftical pee T. 


lf we confider the firft rife of pasties in ENGLAND, during 
the civil wars, we fhall find, that it was exactly conformable 
to this eo theory, and that the {pecies of government gave 


* Judai fibiip& reges impofuere ; qui mobilitate vulgi expulfi, refumpta per arma, 


~ dominatione ; fugas civium, urbium everfiones, fratrum, conjugum, parentum neces, 


aliaque folita regibus auf, faperftitionem fovebant 5 quia honor facerdotii firmamen: 
tum potentiz affumebatur. Tacit. héff. ib. 5. 
+ Populi imperium juxta libertatem; paucorum dominatio regia libidini proprior 
eft. a. dun, lib. 6 
birth 


| io thefe parties, = a regular and infallible operation. 
‘The ENCL ish conftitution, before that time, had lain ina kind 
of confufion; yet fo, as that the fubje@s- poflefled many noble 
privileges, which, though not, perhaps, exactly bounded and 
fécured by law, were univerfally deemed, from long pofleffion, 
to belong to them as their birth-right. An ambitious, or rather 
an ignorant, prince arofe, who efteemed all thefe privileges to 
be ‘conceffions of his predeceflors, revocable at. pleafure; and, 
in profecution of this principle, he openly aéted in violation of 
liberty, during the courfe of feveral years. Neceffit ity, at lat, 
conftrained him to call a parliament: The fpirit of liberty arofe 
and pr ead itfelt : sions being without any fupport, was 

ed : “7 thing + ar : im: And his ene- 
mies, ee and implacable, fet no- Soe to their pretenfions, 3 i 

Here then began thofe contefts, in which it was.no wonder, that 
men of that age were divided into different parties; ince, 


even at this day, the impartial are at a lofs to decide concerning 
the juftice of the quarrel. “be: -pretenfions of the parliament, 
if ‘yielded to, broke the falas. ‘of the Coniition= by ren= 
dering, the ponmeu. 2 almoft eee Ee fe ae : 


ee ‘which had plainly appeared 3 m- every conceflion thathe — - 
lad been confttained- to make to his people. In this queftion, — a 
fo delic cate ond uncertain, men naturally fell to the fide. which 
“was moit conformable to. their ufual principles ; ; and 7 who oa 
were the moft paffionate favourers of monarchy, declared for 
= the 2 as the zealous friends of. oo fided with the we 


: iad no general ehicnce | in this conteft So ae ‘ 
8 Se | Rounn-. 
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RouND-HEAD and CavALIeR were merely parties of prin- 
ciple; neither of ‘which difowned either monarchy or liberty ; 
but the former party inclined moft to ‘the republican part of our 
government, and the latter-to the monarchical. In this re{fpect, 
they may be confidered-as ‘court and country-party, enflamed 
nto a civil war, by an unhappy concurrence of circuniftances, 
and by’the turbulent fpirit of the age. The commonwealth’s 
men, and the partizans of defpotic power, lay concealed in both 
‘parties, and formed but an inconfiderable part of them, 


The eee had. concurred. oy the ape °S arbitrary defigns, 
according 1 to. their ufval maxims i in-fuch cafes: And, in return, 
were allowed to perfecute their adverfaries, whom they called- 
heretics and ichifmatics. "Fhe-eftablithed clergy were epifcopal ; 
the non-conformifts prefbyterian: So that.all. things concurred 
to throw.the former, without referve, into the king’s party-; 
and the latter into that of the parliament. The Cavaliers being 
_ the court-party, and the ftound-heads the country-party, the 
union was infallible between the former and: the eftablithed 
prelacy, and between the latter -and preibyterian non-confor- 
mifts. ‘This union is fo natural, according to the general prin- 
ciples of ‘politics, that it requires fome - ery extraordinary 
fituation of affairs to break tt, 


Every one knows-the event of this quarrel; fatal to the 
king firft, and to ‘the parliament afterwards. ‘After many 
confufiens-and revolutions, the royal family was-at lat reftored, 
and the government eftablifhed on the fame footing as before. 
_ CuarvesIl. was not made wifer by the example of his fa- 
ther; but profecuted the fame meafures; though, at firft-with. 
more fecrecy and caution. New parties arofe, under. the ap- 

Vou. I K | pellation 
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pellation of Whig or Tory, which have continued’ ever fince to» 
confound and diftraG our government. What the nature is. 
of thefe parties, 1s, perhaps, one of the moft difficult queftions,.. 
which can be met with, and is a proof that hiftory: may con 
tain problems, as- uncertain as any; which are to be: found in. 
- the moft abftraG: {eiences, We have feen the condu& of thefe> 
two parties, during the courfe of feventy years, in.a-valt va- 
riety of circumftances, pofiefled of power, and deprived of it, 

during peace, and during war: Perfons, who: profefs them=- 
felves of one fide or other, we meet: every hour, in. companys. 
in our -pleafures, in our ferious occupations: Weourfelves are 
conftr ained, ina eos to take party ; -and living in a coun>.- 
try of the highefdiberty, , everyone may ‘openly. declare all his. 
fentiments ae opinions = And yet we-are at a lofs to tell the - 


nature, pretenfions, and principles of the parties. The queftion.. 
4S, perhaps, in itfelf, fomewhat difficult; but has been os 
more’ fo, by the prejudice and. violence of party. . : = 


oe we compare the parties: af Wuic and Tory, to, thofe 
of ROUND-HEAD and CAVALIER, the moft obvious diffe 
rence, which appears between: them, confifts in the principles. | 
of paffive obedience, and mdefeafit ble right, which were but: 
little heard of among the CAVALIERS, but became the unis 
vertfal dodtrine, and were efteemed the true characteriftic of a: 
Tory. Were thefe principles pufhed into their moft obvious - 
confequences, they imply a formal renunciation. of all our lic 
: berties, and an avowal of abfolute monarchy; fince nothing 
ean be a greater ablurdity than a limited power, which muft 
not be refifted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as 
the moft rational principles are often but a weak counterpoife 
to cpio "tis no wonder that _— abfurd principles, /ufficient, 
= -according 


— 
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according toa celebrated author *, to /hock the common fen/e of 
-€ HOTTENTOT or SAMOIEDE, were found too weak for that 
effe&. The Torres, ag men, were enemies to oppreflion; 
‘and alfo- as ENGLISHM EN, they were enemics to - arbitary 
power. Their zeal for liberty was, perhaps, lefs fervent than 
that of their antagonifts ; but was fufficient to make them for- 
get all their general principles, when they faw themfelves 
openly threatened with a fubverfion of the antient Povernment: 
From thefe fentiments arofe the revolution ; ah event of mighty. 
pee a oes the firmelt = of. BRiTisH liberty: 
a hat ia and after it; 


In the fiz place, er shave had the fentimente. 
of true Britons in their affeCtions to liberty, and in their 
determined. refolution not to facrifice it to” any abftra&t princi~ 

: ples whatfoever, or to: any imaginary nights of "princes. _ 1 his 
part of their chara@ter might juftly have been doubted of. before 
the revolution, from the obvious tendency of their avowed 
principles, and from their. great compliance 
made little fecret of its arbitrary défigns ; 
thewed them to have been, in this relpect, nothing but a ‘genuine 
court-party, fach as might be expected ina BRITISH governs 
‘ment: That is, Lovers of hberty, but greater lovers of mo~ 
narchy. tt muft, however, ‘be confeffed, that they carried 
their monarchical principles further, even in | pradtice, but more 
‘fo in theory, than Was, -in any degree, confiftent with a limited 


“8 court, which 


"The. revolution 


“government. 


* Differtation on n Parties, Letter 2d. 


a) ee ‘Secondly, 
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Secondly, Neither their principles nor affe@tions: concurredy: 
entirely or heartily, withthe fetttement made at the revolution, 
or, with that. which has fince taken place.; This part of their 
characler may feem, contradi@ory to the former; fince any; other | 
fettlement, in:thofe circumftances of the nation, muft probably 
have been dangerous, if not fatal. to liberty.. But the heart. of 
man is made to reconcile contraditions ; and this contradiction 
isnot greater than that, betwixt paffive obedience, and the re- 
Syiance employed at the. revolution;, A Tory, therefore, fince 
the revolution, may be defined in a few.words, .to be a Jover Gee 
monarchy,. though. qwithout abandoning liberty ; anda partizan 
of the family. of STUART. Asa WurG may be defined to be 
a lover of liberty, though «without renouncing monarchy ; and a 


friend tothe fettlement in.ihe PR OBESTANT: line ®,< 
oe Thefe 
— The author above cited has. afferted, that the, re at diftinGion babii Waic 
and Tory was loft at the revolution, and that ever fince they have continued to be 
mere perfonal parties, like'the Guetrs and GispeLine s, after the emperors had lof 
all authority in Irany. Such an. opinion, .were -it received, -would turn our whole 
hiftory into an enigma. _ ; : = 3 


~T hall firft mention, as proof of a real diftin@ion between thefe parties, what 

every one may have obferved or heard concerning the conduét and converfation of all 
his friends and acquaintance on both fides. Have not the Tories always borne an 
avowed affe@tion to-the family of Stuart, and have not their adverfaries always op- 
pofed with vigour the fucceffion of that family ? 


ue oe ORY principles are-confefedly the moft favourable to. monarchy. ‘Yet the 
Tories have almoft always oppofed the court thefe fifty years; nor were they cordial. 
friends to King Wittiam, even when employed by him, Their, quarrel, therefore, 
cannot be fuppofed to have lain with the throne, but-with the perfon who fat on tie 3 


They concurred heartily with the court during the four laft years of Queen Anne. . 
Hut is any one ata lofs to find the reafon? 

The facceflion of the crown in the Bririsy government is a point of too great - 
confequence to be abfolutely indifferent to perfons who concern themfelyes, in any. - 


degr C&5 ; 
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Thefe different views, with regard to the fettlement of the - 
crown, were accidental, but natural additions to-the principles . 
of the court and country parties, which are the genuine parties . 
of the BriTrsH government, A paffionate lover :of . mo- 
narchy is apt.to be difpleafed at any change-of the fucceffion; 
as favouring too much of a commonwealth: a paffionate lover 
of liberty is apt to think that every part_of the. government 
ought to be fubordinate to the interefts of liberty. . °Tis how- 
ever remarkable, that though the principles.of Wauu1c and 
Tory were.both of them of. a compound nature; yet the ine 
gredients, which predominated in both, were not correfpon- 
dent to each. other...A Tory. loved monarchy, and bore an 
affection to the family of Stuarr;, but the latter affection. 
was the predominant, inclination of the party. A WuHIg 
loved liberty, and was a friend to the fettlement in the PRo- 
TESTANT line; but the love of liberty was protefledly his. pre-. 
dominant inclination. The Tort ES have frequently ; acted as. 


degree, about the fortune of fe public is much lefs can it be fuppofed that the Tory: 
party, who:never valued themfelyes upon moderation, could maintain a Stoical indifs: 
ference i in a point of fuch i importance. Were they,. therefore,. zealous for the houfe 
of Hanover? Or was there any thing that kept an oppofite zeal from openly ap~._. 
pearing, if it did not openly appear, but prudence, and:a fenfe of decency? : 
’Tis monftrous to fee’an eftablifhed epifcopal clergy in declared oppofition to the’ 
court, and a non-conformift prefbyterian clergy i in: conjun&ion with it. What coulds 
have produced fuch an unnatural conduct i in Fors ? Nothing, but that the foumet: 
efpoufed monarchical principles too high for the prefent fettlement,. which is founded 
on principles of liberty: And the latter, being afraid of the prevalence of thofe high 
principles, adhered to that party - ‘from: -whom: bey, had reafon to expec liberty-and‘ - 


toleration. = 4 


- The, different. condua of the two parties, with regard to foreign politics, is alfo a- 
_ proof to the fame purpofe. Hotvanp has always been mot favoured by one, andz 
France by the other. In fhort, the proofs of this kind feem fo palpable and evi- .- 
dent,, that i¢ is almoft. nendlee. to collect them. 


ee ea 


“republicans, where either policy or revenge has engaged them 


to that conduct; and there was no one of that party, who, 


upon thé fuppofition, that he ‘was to be difappointed in his 
“Views with ‘regard to the fucceflion, would not have defired to 


-impofe the. ftricteft imitations on the crown, and to bring our 


form of government as near republican as poflible, in order t6 


Pe 


chave been betrayed into” 


deprefs the family, which, according to his apprehention, fuc~ 


ceeded without any juft title. ‘The WHIGs, ’tis true, have 
_alfo taken fleps dangerous to liberty, under -colour of fecuring 
. the fucceffion. and fettlement of the crown, according to their 
“views: But as the body of the party had no paffion for that 
-fucceffion, otherwife eu as the means of fecuring liberty, they 


e fteps by ignorance, or trailty, or 


_the interefts of. their fexdere The fuccéffion of the ¢ crown was, — 
therefore, the chief point with the Toriks; : the fecurity of 


-our liberties with the Whigs, Nor is this feeming irregularity 


_at all difficult to be accounted for, by our prefent theory. Courf 


and country parties are the true parents of Tory and Wutia: 
But it is almoft impofible, that the attachment of the court 


‘party to monarchy fhould not degenerate into an attachment 
to the monarch ; there being : fo clofe a connexion between them, 


-and the latter. being fo much the more natural object. How - 


-eafily does the worthip of the divinity degenerate into a worthip 
of the idol? The connexion is not fo great between liberty, 


‘the divinity of the old country party or Wuics, and any mo-= 
: narch or royal family ; nor is it fo reafonable to fuppofe, that 


in that party, the worthip can be fo eafily transferred from the 
one to the other. Though even, that would be no great 


miracles. = 


“TiS 
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- Tis difficult to penetrate into the thoughts arid fentiments 
-9f any particular man; but’tis almoft impoffible to diftinguith . 
thofe of a whole party, where it often: ‘happens, that no two | 
-perfons agree precifely in the fame maxims of condué.. Yet I 
will venture to affirm, that it was not fo much.pRINGI PLES or. 
an opinion of indefeafible right, which attached the Toriks 
-to the ancient royal family, . as AFFECTION; or a certain love - 


_and efteem for their perfons. The fame caufe divided ENGLAND 


‘formerly between:the houfes of YorxK: and. LANCASTER, and. - 
SCOTLAND between. the families: of, Bruce and BALIOL; ip. 
an age; ue Rollscal. ifputes were but. little j An fathion, and . 
ro Ltical prenceples. mult: of -c -courfe have had but: Jittle in- - 
: fluence on ere The dogriie of paffive obedience, in its 
rigid fenfe, is fo abfurd in’ itelf, and fo’ oppofite to. our liber= - 
ties, that it feems to have been: chiefly. left to pulpit-declaimers, 


and to their. deluded followers. among the wulgat, Men of | 
better fenfe-were guided by afeétion ; and as s to the leaders of © 
this party, ‘tis probable, that. interef! was hele, chief motive, 
and that - they acted. more contrary to their private fentiments, . 
than the leade rset the, oppolite party... ‘Though’ ‘tis. almoftim- - 
‘pofible to maintain with zeal the right of any perfon or fa-- 
muly, without acquiring a good-will to them, and changing the » 
principle into affection ; yet is this lefs natural to people of an. 
“elevated flation, and liberal” ‘education, who have had full’ op=-- 
‘portunity of obferving the weaknefs, folly, and arrogance of © 
‘monarchs, and have found them. to be nothing fuperior, if not: 
rather inferior to the reftof mankind. The inter eft, therefore, . 
of being heads of a-party, does often, ' with fic people, fupply 
the ee a - principle and affection. 


“Same: 
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“Some, who will not venture to affert,' that the read difference — 
‘between Wauicand Tory was loft at the revolution, feem ir= 
«clined to think, ‘that the differenceis now: abolifhed, and that 
saffairs are fofar returned to their natural ftate, that there are at 
»prefent'no'other parties amoneft us but court and country; that 
‘is, men, who by-intereft of principle are attached either to mo« 
“narchy or to ‘liberty. It muft, indeed, be confeft, that the 
Tory party feem, of late, to have decayed much in their num- 
. bers; ftill more in their zeal; and I may venture ‘to fay, full 
‘more in their credit and authority. The Torres have been fo 
‘long obliged to talk in the republican ftile, that they feem to 
‘have made converts of themfelves by their hypocrify, and to 
shave embraced the féntiments, as well as language of their ad- 
~verfaries. ‘There are, however, very confiderable remains of 
‘that party in ENGLAND, with all their old prejudices; and a 
proof that:court and ‘country are not our only parties, is, that 
almoft all the diffenters fide-with the court,-and the lower clergy, 
atleaft, of the church of ENGLAND, with the oppofition. This 
‘may convince-us, that’ fome biafs fill hangs upon our conftitu-— 
“tion, fome extrinfic weight, which turns it from its natural 
courte, and caufes a confufion in our parties. - 


T thall conclude this fubje& with obferving that we never had 
any Tor IES in SCOTLAND, according to the proper fignifi- 
-cation of the word, and that the divifion of parties in this coun- 
try was really into WHics and Jacosirss, A JACOBITE 
feems to be a Tory, who has no regard to the conftitution, 
-but is either a zealous partizan of abfolute monarchy, or at 
-leaft willing to facrifice our liberties to the obtaining the fuccet- 
-fion in that family to which he is attached. The reafon of the 
difference between ENGLAND. and SCOTLAND, I take to be 
this: 


. rai 
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this: Political and religious divifions in the latter country, 
have been, fince the revolution, regularly correfpondent to each 
other, The PRESBYTERIANS vwere all Wurcs without ex~- 
ception: Thofe who favoured epi/eopacy, of the oppofite party. 
And as the clergy of the latter fe€&t were turned out of the 
_ churches at the revolution, they had no motive for making any 
compliances with the government in their oaths, or their forms 
of prayers, but openly avowed the higheft principles of their 
party; which is the caufe why their followers have been more 
violent than their brethren of the Tory partyin EncLanp *, 


_ * Some of the opinions, delivered in thefe Eflays, with regard to the public tran- 


faitions in the laft century, the Author, on more accurate examination, found reafon 
to retra& in his Hiftory of Great Britain. And as he would not enflave himfelf to 
the fyftems of either party, neither would he fetter his judgment by his own precon- 
geived opinions and principles ; nor is he afhamed to acknowledge his miftakes,. 


1 
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oF SUPERSTITION AND ENTHUSIASM. 


HAT the ape 9 the 5S things produces the wor), 

is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, among 
Other inftances, by the pernicious effects of TENA and en= 
thufi afm the. corruptions of true religion. 


Thefe two {pecies of falfe religion, though both pernicious, 
are yet of a very ‘different, and even ofa contrary nature. The — 
mind of man is fubje& to certain unaccountable terrors and ap- 
prehenfions, proceeding either from the unhappy fituation of 
private or public affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and me= — 
lancholy difpofition, or from the concurrence of all thefe cir- 
cumftances. In fuch a ftate of mind, infinite unknown evils 
are dreaded from unknown agents; and where real objets of 
terror are wanting, the foul, ative to its own prejudice, and 
foftering its predominant inclination, finds imaginary ones, to 
whofe power and malevolence it fets no limits. As thefe ene- 
mies are entirely invifible and unknown, the methods taken to 
appeafe them are equally unaccountable, and confift in ceremo- 
nies, obfervances, mortifications, facrifices, prefents, orin any 


— practice, however abfurd or frivolous, which either folly or 


knavery recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. Weak- 
nefs, fear, melancholy, together with ignorance, are, there- 
fore, the true fourees of SUPERSTITION. 
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But the mind of man is alfo fubject to an unaccountable ele- 
vation and prefumption, proceeding from profperous fuccefs, 
_from luxuriant health, from ftrong {pirits, or from a bold and 
_ confident difpofition. In fuch a ftate of mind, the imagination 
fwells with great, but confufed conceptions, to which no fub- 
dunary beauties or enjoyments can correfpond. Every thing 
mortal and perifhable vanifhes as unworthy of attention. And 
a full range is given to the fancy i in the invifible regions or world 
of fpirits, where the foul i is at liberty to indulge itfelf in every 
imagination, which may beft fuit its prefent tafte and difpofition. 
Hence arife raptures, tran{ports, and furpriling flights of fancy 5 
d « te fumption ftill increafing, thefe raptures, 
and feeming quite beyond the 


: being ico memtresnicinr ; 
reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the immediate 
infpiration of that Divine Being, who is the obje& of devo- 
tion. In a little time, the infpired perfon comes to regard him- 
{elf as the chief favourite of the Divinity; and when this 
frenzy once takes place, which is the fummit of enthufiafm, : 
every whimfy is confecrated: Human reafon, and even mora- 
lity are rejected ; as fallacious guides: And the fanatic madman 
delivers himfelf over, blindly, without referve, to the fuppofed 
illapfes of the fpirit, and to infptrations from above. Hope, © 

pride, prefumption, a warm imagination, together with i 1gno- 
_ rance, are, therefore, the true fources of ENTHUSIASM. 


Thefe two fpecies of falfe religion might afford occafion to 
many fpeculations; but I shall confine myielf, at prefent, toa 
few refletions concerning their different Be on govern- 
ment and fociety. 


My firft refleGtion is, That fuperftition is favourable to priefily 
_ power, and enthufiafin as much or rather more contrary tow, than 
: i 2 Jeund 
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: found redfon and philofophy, As fuperftitition is founded on 3 


fear, forrow, and a depreffliom of f{pirits, it reprefents the man 


to himfelf in fuch defpicable colours, that he appears unworthy 


in his own eyes, of approaching the divine prefence, and natu- 
rally has recourfe to. any other perfon, whofe fanctity of life, or, 


_ perhaps, impudence and cunning, have made him be fuppofed 


more favoured: by the Divinity, To him the fuperftitious en~ 
truft their devotions : Tohis care they recommend their prayers,. 
petitions, and facrifices: And by his ‘means, they Hope to. 
render their addreffes acceptable to theirincenféd Deity. Hence- 
the origin of Priests, who may juftly be regarded’ as one of: 


the groffeft inventions. of a timorous and abjeé fuperftition, 


Which, ever diffident of itfeli dares not offer up its own devo. 
tions, but ignorantly thinks to. recommend itfelf to the bi. 
nity, by the mediation of kis fuppofed friends and fervants. | 
As fuperftition is a confiderable ingredient in almoft all relj-. 

gions, even the motft fanatical; there being nothing but phi-. 
lofophy: able to conquer entirely thefe unaccountable terrors ; 
hence it proceeds, that inalmoft every fe& of religion there are 


priefts to be found: But the {ftronger mixture there is of fuper-. 


{hton, the higher is the authority of ‘the priefthood. Judaifn 
and Popery, (efpecially the latter) being the moft unphilofophi- 


cal-and abfurd fuperftitions which have. yet. been known in the 
world, are the moft enflaved by their priefts, As the church 
of ENGLAND may juftly be: faid to retain fome. mixture of 


- Ropith fuperftition; it-partakes alfo, in-its original conititution, 


of a prepenfity to prieftly power, and: dominion ; ‘Particularly 
in. the refpeét which it exacts to the facerdotal charaG@er, And - 
though, according to the fentiments of that church, the pra 


: to els 
of the prieft mult be accompanied with thofe of the laity ; 


yet 


IS 
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is he the mouth of the congregation, his perfon is facred, and 
without his prefence few would think their public devotions, or 
_ the facraments, and other rites, 2 Pee oe to the Prniy. | 


‘On the other hand, aye may be. obferved, that. all. ences 
have been free from the yoke of ecclefiaftics, and have expreffed — 
great independence in their devotion; with a contempt. of 
forms, ceremonies and traditions. The quakers are the moft 
egregious, though at the fame time, the moft innocent enthu- 
fiafts that have yet been known; and are, perhaps, the only 
{e&, who have never admitted priefts amongit them. The znde- 
pendents, of all the ENGL1sH {eQaries, approach neareit to the 
guakers i in ‘fanaticilm, an in their freedom from prieftly bon= — 

dage. The prefbyterians follow after, at an equal diftance in 
both thefe particulars. In fhort, this obfervation is founded in 
‘the moft certain experience ; and will alfo appear to be founded 
in reafon, if we confider, that as enthufiafm arifes from a pre-- 
fumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks itfelf fufficiently 
_ qualified to ‘approach the Divinity, without any human media-. 
tor. Its rapturous devotions are fo fervent, that it even imagines - 
itfelf actually to. “approach him by the way of contemplation . 
and inward converfe; which makes it negle& all thofe outward : 
ceremonies and obfervances, to which the affiftance of the priefts : 
appears fo requifite in the eyes of their fuperftitious votaries, . 
The fanatic confecrates himfelf, and beftows on his own perfon . 
a facred charadter, much fuperidr to what forms-and ceremonious + 
inflitutions can confer on any other. 


‘My /econd refleGtion with: regard to thefe {pecies of falfe re~ 
ligion is, that religions, which partake of enthufiafn are, on 

their fir. Lae fee more furious and violent than. thofe which - 
| partake: 
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partake of fuperftation; but in a little time become much more 
gentle and moderate. ‘The violence of this {pecies of religion, 
when excited by novelty, and animated by oppofition, appears — 
from numberlefs inflances; of the anabaptifis in GERMANY, 
the camiars in France, the levellers and other fanatics in 
ENGLAND, and the covenanters in ScoTLann. ‘Enthufiafm 
being founded on ftrong {pirits, and a prefumptuous boldnefs 
of character, it naturally begets the moft extreme refolutions ; 
efpecially after it rifes to that height as to infpire the deluded | 
fanatic with the opinion of divine iluminations, and with a 
contempt for the common rules of reafon, morality and pru- 
dence. ' 


: as thus enthufiafm produces the moft cruel defolations in 
human fociety ; but its fury is like that of thunder and tempeft, 
which exhauft themfelves in 4 little time, and leave the air 
more calm and ferene than before: When the firft fre of en- 
thufiafm is fpent, men naturally, in all fanatical fects, fink into 
the greateft remillnefs and coolnefs in facred matters; there 
being no body of men amongft them, endowed with fufficient 
authority, whofe intereft is concerned to fupport the religious 
fPpirit:, No. rites, no. ceremonies, no holy obfervances, which 
may enter into the common train of life, and preferve the (a- 
ered principles from oblivion, Superftition, on the contrary, 

fteals in gradually and infenfibly ; renders men tame and fub- 
miffive ; is acceptable to the magiftrate, and feems inoffenfive — 


to the people: ‘Till at lait the prieft, having firmly eflablifhed 


his authority, becomes the tyrant and difturber of human {o- 
ciety, by his endlefs contentions, perfecutions, and religious 
wars. How. fmoothly did the RomisH church advance in her 
| acquilition of power? But into what difmal convulfions did 
: fhe 
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fhe throw all EURopx, in order to maintain it? On the other 
hand, our feGtaries, who were formerly fuch dangerous bigots, 
are Now “become | very free reafoners ; and the’ quakers feem to’ 


approach nearly the only regular body of dezfs in the univerfe, 
the hiterati, or the difciples of Co NFuctusinCHina*, 


~My tird obfervation on this head. is, that Juperftition 25 au 
enemy to cvvil hberty, and enthufiafm a friend to it. As fuper- 
ftition groans under the dominion of the priefts, and enthufiafm 
1s deftructive of all écclefiaftical power, this fufficiently accounts 
for the prefent obfervation. Not to mention, that enthufiafm 
being the inhrmity of bold and ambitious tempers, is. naturally 
accompanied with a foie of liberty ; ; as fuperftition, on the 
contrary, renders men tame and abjeCt, and fits them. for 
flavery. We learn from the Enciisu hiftory, that, during 
the civil wars, the zndependents and dezjis, though the moft op- 
polite 1 in their religious principles ; yet were united 1 in their po- 
litical ones, and were alike paflionate for a commonwealth. 

And fince the origin of whig and tory, the leaders of the whigs 
have either been deus or profeiled latitudimarians in their prin- 
ciples ; : “that. 18, friends to toleration, and indifferent. to any 
particular fe& of chriffians : While the fectaries, who have all — 
a ftrong tinéture of enthufiafm, have always, without excep- 
tion, concurred with that party, in the defence of civil liberty. 
The refemblance in their fuperftitions long united the high- 
church tories, and the Aoman cathokcs, in the fupport of pre- 
rogative and kingly power; though experience of the tolerating 
{pirit of the whzgs feems of late to have reconciled the catholics 


te that party- 


* The Cuinese Literati have no priefts or ccc'efiaftical eftab.il ment. 
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The molinifis and janfenifisin FRANCE have a thoufand unin~ 
: eelligible difputes, which are not worthy the refleGtion of a man 
of fenfe: But what principally diftinguithes thefe two {e&s, 
_and alone merits attention, is the different fpirit of their reli- 
gion, The molingis, conduéted by the je/uztes, are great friends 
to fuperftition, vigid obfervers of external formsand ceremo-~ 
nies, and devoted to'the authority of the priefts, and to tradi~ 
tion, The jan/enifls are enthufiafts, and zealous promoters of 
the paflionate devotion, and of the inward life; little influenced 
by authority; and, in a word, but half catholics, The confe~ 
quences are exactly conformable to the foregoing reafoning. 
The je/uites are the tyrants of the people, and the flaves of the 
court: And the jan/eni/ts preferve alive the {mall {fparks.of the 
oe of liberty, which are to be eend in the Fr ENCH nation 
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: dg © IS eafy to obferve, that comic writers exaggerate every 
= ~~ character, and dr: thei fop, or coward with ftronger 
| - features than are any where to © met with in nature. "This 
‘moral kind of painting for the flage has been often compared 
to the painting for cupolas and cielings, where the colours are 


_Over-charged, and every part is drawn exceflively large, -and 
beyond nature. The figures feem monftrous and difpropor- 
tioned,, when feen too nigh; but become natural and regular, 
when fet at a diftance, and placed in that point of view, in 
which they are intended to be furveyed, For a like reafon, 

when chara@ters are exhibited in theatrical reprefentations, the 
want of reality removes, in a manner, the perfonages; and 
rendering them more cold and unentertaining, makes it necef- 
fary to compenfate, by the force of colouring, what they want 
in fubftance.. Thus we find in common life, that when a man 
once allows himfelf to depart from truth in his narrations, he 
never can keep within the bounds of probability; but adds 
fill fome new circumftance to render his ftories more marvel- 
lous, and to fatisfy his imagination. Two men in buckram 
fuits became eleven to Sir Jo HN FALSTAFF before the end of 
his ftory. | 
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‘There is only one vice, which may be found in life with as: 
frong features, and as high a colouring as needs be employed 
by. any fatyritt or comic poet; and that is Avarics. Every 
day we mect with men of immenfe fortunes, without heirs, 
and on the very brink of the grave, who refufe themfelves the: 
molt common neceflaries of life, and go on heaping poffeflions ; 
on pave ions, under all the real preffures of the fevereft po-- 
verty. An old ufurer, fays the ftory, lying in his laft agonies ; 
was prefented by the prieft with the crucifix: to worlhip,. He. 
opens his eyes a moment before he EXPITES ( confiders the crucifix, 
and cries, Thefe jewels are not true; [can only. lend ten piftoles 
upam fuch a pledge. This was as Biba the invention of fome - 

and | yet every. ones 12002. his own. experiences. 
may | ‘be able to recollect ro as 5 rong inftances: of perfeve-. 
tance in avarice. "Tis commontt: snenede of 2) famous. mifer - 


epigrammatilt 


Te Ane to 2 ae an m hofpital, ante ae ‘drove : 
of his will from. day to day ; and *tis thought, that if thofe 
interefted i in it had not paid for the drawing it, he had: died : 
inteftate. In fhort, none of the moft furious excefles of love 


and ambition are in any refpedt to be compar’ to the extremes. 
of avarice. . 


The belt excufe that can be made for avarice 18, thatit gene~ 
rally prevails in old men, or in men of cold tempers, where 


call 
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all the other iffedtions are extin@; and the mind being i inca~ 
‘pable of remaining without fome paflion or purfuit, at laft 
finds out this monftroully abfurd one, which fuits the coldnefs 
and ee of its pe At the fame time, it feems very 
to catty t us farther than all the aan of youth ue Posture 
but if we look more narrowly into the matter, we hall find, 

that this very circumflance renders the explication of the cafe 
more eafy. When the temper is warm and full of vigour, it - 
naturally fhoots out more ways than ¢ one, , and pEodgges inferior 
oe ions to counter-balance 1 7 


ever + bent < on n any Ea tobe gone of all ferife of fhame, 
or all regard to the fentiments of mankind. His friends muft 
<have fome influencé over him: And other confiderations are 
apt to have their weight. All this ferves to reftrain him within 
fome bounds. But “tis no wonder that the avaritious man, : 


being, from: the coldnefs of his temper, ‘without regard to re= 
‘putation, ‘to friendthip, or to pleafure, fhould be carried fo far 
2 tion, and fl ould difplay his paffion i in | 


by his prevail c 
fuch furprifing inftances, 


Accordingly we find no vice fo irreclaimable as avarice: And 
though there fcarcely has been a moralift or philofopher, from 
the beginning of the world to this day, who has not levelled a 
ftroke at it, we hardly find a fingle inflance of any perfon’ § 
being cured of it. For this reafon, I am more apt to approve 
of thofe, who attack it with wit and Hemout, than of thofe 
who treat it in a ferious manner. There: being fo little hopes 
‘of doing good to the people infected with this vice, IT would — 
have the reft of mankind, atleaft, diverted by our manner of 

M 2 = expoling 
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7 expofing it: As indeed there is no kind of — of which. 
they jee fo willing to partake, 


Among the fables of Monfieur de la Morr, there is one. 
levelled againft avarice, which feems to me more natural and 
eafy, than moft of the fables of that ingenious author. A 
mifer, fays he, being dead, and fairly interred, came to the 
banks of the Styx, defiring to be ferried over along with the 
other ghofts. CH ARON demands his fare, and is furprized to 
‘fee the miler, rather than pay it, throw himfelf into the river, 
and fwim over to the other fide, notwithftanding all the clamour 
and oppofition that could be made to him. All hell was in an 
Oe a and each gine judges was meditating fome punifh- 
ment, ‘fuitabl rime of fuc “dangerous confequence to. the 

infernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock with Pro- 


METHEUs? Ortremble below the precipice in company with 
the DanatpEs? Or affift SisyPHUS in. rolling his flone? 
No, fays Minos, none of thele, We muft invent fome fe- 
verer punithment. “Let him be fent back. to the earth, to ie. 
the ule his heirs are making of his riches. 


T hope it will not be interpreted as” adefign: of fetting my~- 
felf in” ‘oppofition to this celebrated author, if I proceed to 
deliver a fable of my own, which is intended to expofe the 
fame vice of avarice. The hint of it was taken from thefe lines | 
of Mr. Pope. ) a : : 
Damn’ d to the mines, an equal fate betides: 

The Jlave that digsit, and the flave that hides. 


Our old mother Earth once lodeed an indi@ment againit Av A-. 
RICE before the courts of heaven, for her rocked and malicious 


council 
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council and advice, in tempting, inducing, perfuadinge, and 
traiteroufly feducing the children of the plaintiff to commit the 
deteftable crime of parricide upon her, and, mangling her 
body, ranfack her very bowels for hidden treafure. The indic- 
ment was very long and verbofe; but we muft omit a great 
part of the repetitions and fynonymous terms, not to tire our 
readers too much with our tale. AVARICE, being called be- 
fore JUPITER to anfwer to this charge, had not much to fay 
in her own defence. The injuftice was clearly proved upon 
her. The fad, indeed, was notorious, and the injury had 
_ been frequent repeated. When therefore the plaintiff de-. 
| manded juftice ¥ readily rave fentence i in her fa-— 
your; and his decree was to this purpole, That’ fince dame: 


Avarices the defendant, had thus - ‘griévoully injured dame 


_ Earth, the plaintiff, fhe was hereby ordéred to take that trea~— 


fure, of which the had felonioufly robbed the faid plaintiff, by 
ranfacking © her bofom, and in: the fame manner, as before,’ 
opening her: bofom, ‘reftore it: ie to her, without diminution: 
or retention. From. this fentence, it fhall follow, lays JuprrEeR 


to- the -by-flanders, * g hits in. all fature ages, the retainers es 
Avarice thall bury and conceal their riches, and ther eby reftore: 


to the earth what they took from her. 
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Vi ERE are certain fe€s, which fecretly form themfelves 

in the learned world, as well as in the political; and 
though fometimes they come not to an open rupture, yet they 
give a different: turm to.th ways: of thinkinip of thofe. whe 
-have taken party on either fide. The moft remarkable of this 
kind. axe the fects, that are founded on. the. different fentiments 
with regard to the digmty of human nature ; which i is a point — 


“that feems to have divided philofophers and poets, as well as 
‘divines, from the beginning of the world to this day. Some 
*exalt our: {pecies. to the ikies, and reprefent man as a kind of 


‘human demi-god, who derives his origin from heaven, and 


retains evident marks of his lineage : and defcent. Others infitt 
upon the blind fides of human na 
thing, except vanity, in which man furpafles the other ani» 
mals, whom. he affects fo much to defpife. If an author po 
fefles the talent of rhetoric, and declamation, he commonly — 
takes party with the former: If his turn lies towards irony. 
and ridicule, -he woe throws himfelf into the other ex= 


Heine. 


e am a far from thinking, that all thofe, who have depreciated 
human nature have been enemies to virtue, and have expofed 
6. | the | 


“nature, and can difcover no= 
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the frailties oftheir fellow creatures with any bad intention. . 
Qn the contrary, 1 am fenfible, that a very delicate fenfe of 
morals, efpecially when attended with fomewhat of the Mi zfan= - 
tbrope, is apt to givea man a difguft of the world, and to make - 
him confider the common courfe of human affairs with too: 
much fpleen and indignation, I'muft, however, be of opinion, 
that the fentiments of thofe, who are inclined, to think favour- - 
ably of mankind, are much more advantageous to virtue, than. 
the contrary principles which give us.a meam opinion of our 
nature. oe a man is pe a EDS notion of iis ao 


en Tak nin Hie that. oth Gigs he kee in his own. 
imagination. Accordingly we find, that all our polite and. 
fafhionable moralifts init upon. this topic, and endeavour to re=.. 
Pideahy vice as uaworhy of man, as veel as. ee in ae 


cert AT Ours, 


and requires to a fone oF all that den. : 
cent pride, which can be inftilledi into them. 


We find very — difputes which are not’ founded on fome — 
ambiguity in the expreflion; and Iam perfuaded, that the pre= : 
fent difpute concerning the dignity of human nature, is not 
more exempt from it than any other. It may, therefore, be - 
worth while to. congas what i is realy and. ee is. only verbal ‘ 
in, this controverfy, = 


- That there is a natural difference between merit and demerit, . 
virtue and vice, wifdom and folly, no reafonable man will’ 
: deny; 
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deny: but yet ’tis evident, that in afixing the term, which de- 

notes either our approbation or blame, we are commonly more 

influenced by comparifon than by any fixt unalterable {tandard 
in the nature of things. In like manner, quantity and exten- 

tion, and bulk, are by ‘every one acknowledged to be real 
things: But when we call any animal ereat or little, we always 

form a fecret comparifon between that animal and others of the 
fame Species ; and ’tis that comparifon which regulates our judg- 
ment concerning. its greatnels. A dog and a horfe may be of 
the very fame fize, while the one is admired for the greatnels 
of its bulk, and the other for the fmallnefs. "When I am pre- 
fent,. therefore, at any difpute, I always confider with mytelf, 

whether it be a queftion o comparifon ‘of not that is the fub- 
| jo ‘of the controverfy ; ; and if it be, whether the difputants 

compare the fame objects together, or talk of things that are 

widely different, As the latter is commonly the cafe, I have 

long fince learnt to negle& fuch difputes as manifeft abufes 


of leifure, the moft valuable preient that could be. made {075 a 


mortals. a 


In forming our notions of human nature, ‘we are very apt toe 
“make a -comparifon between men and animals which are the 
only creatures endowed with thought that fall under our fenfes. 
Certainly this comparifon 1 is very favourable to mankind. On 
the one hand we fee a creature, whofe thoughts are not limited 
by. any narrow bounds, either ‘of place or time; who carries 
his refearches into the moft diftant regions of this globe, and 
_beyond this globe, to the planets and heavenly bodies; looks — 
backward to confider the firft origin, at leaft, the Hiftory of 
human race 5 ; cafts his. eyes. forward to fee, the influence of his 


ee | | ; actions 
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ations upon pofterity, and the judgments which will be formed 
of his charaéter a thoufand years hence; acreature, who traces 
caufes and effects to a great length and intricacy ; extracts ge- 
neral principles from particular appearances; improves upon — 
his difcoveries; correéts his miftakes; and makes his very 
errors profitable. On the other hand, we are prefented with a 
creature the very reverfe of this; limited in its obfervations 
and reafoningss to a very few fenfible objects which furround it; 
without curiofity, without forefight; blindly conduéted by 
inflin@, and attaining in a very fhort time, its utmoft perfec- 
tion, beyond which it is never able to advance a fingle ftep. 
What a wide difference is here between thefe creatures! And 
how exalted a notion muf{t we entertain of the former, in com= 
parifon of the latter! , 


There are two means commonly: employed to ‘deftroy this 
conclufion: Furf, By making an unfair reprefentation of the 
cafe, and infifting only upon the weaknefles of human nature. 
And /econdly, By forming a new and fecret comparifon between 
man and beings of the moft perfe& wifdom. Among the 
other excellencies of man, this is remarkable, that he can form 
an idea of perfe€tion much beyond what he has experience of - 
in himfelf ; and is not limited in his conception of wifdom and 
virtue. He can eafily exalt his notions and conceive a degree 
of knowledge, which, when compared to his own, will make 
the latter appear very contemptible, and will caufe the difference 
between that and the fagacity of animals, in a manner, to dif 
appear and vanifh. Now this being a point, in which all the 
world is agreed, that human underftanding falls infinitely fhort 
of perfect wifdom; ’tis proper we fhould know when this 
comparifon takes place, that we may not difpute, where there 
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4s no real difference in our fentiments. Man falls much more’ 
- fhort of perfeét wifdom, and even of his own ideas of perfed 
‘wwifdom, than animals do of man; but yet the latter difference 
is fo confiderable, that nothing but a comparifon with the 
former, can make it appear of little moment. 


Tis alfo very ufual to compare one man with another; and 
finding very few whom. we can call wife or virtuous, we are 
apt to entertain a contemptible notion of our fpecies in general. 
That wemay be fenfible of the fallacy of this way of reafoning, 
we may obferve, that the honourable appellations of wife and 
Ee 10Us are not ee to any nes a of thofe qua- 
aK we cure reece one man mand retry When we find 
a man, who arrives at fuch a pitch of wifdom as is very un- 
common, we pronounce him a wife man: So that to fay, there 
are few wife men in the world, is really to fay nothing ; {ince 

tis only by their fearcity, that they merit that appellation, _ 
Were the Jowett of our fpecies as wife as TULLY, or my lord 
Bacon, we fhould fill have reafon to fay, that there are few 
wife men. For in that cafe we fhould exalt our notions of wil- 
dom, and fhould not pay a ‘fingular honour to any one, who 
was not fingularly diftinguifhed by his talents. In like man- 
ner, [ have heard it obferved by thoughtlefs people, that there 
are few women poflefled of beauty, in comparifon of thofe who 
want it; not confidering, that we beftow the epithet of beauti- 
ful only on fuch as poflets a degree of beauty, that is common 
to them with a few. The fame degree of beauty in a woman 


is called deformity, which is treated as real beauty in one of 
eur es: = | 2. 


AS 
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As ’tis ufual, in forming a notion of our fpecies, to compare 
it with the other fpecies above or below it, or to. compare the 
individuals of the fpecies among themfelves; fo we often com=. 
pare together the different motives or aguating principles of 
human nature, in order to regulate our judgment concerning it. 
And indeed, this is the only kind of comparifon which is 
worth our attention, or decides any thing in the prefent queftion. 
Were our felfith and vicious principles fo much predominant 
above our focial and virtuous, as 1s aflerted by fome philofophers, 
we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemptible notion of. 


human nature. 


There is much of a difpute of words in all this controverly. 
When a man denies the fincerity of all public f{pirit or affe€tion 
to a country and community, I am at a lofs what to think of 

him. Perhaps he never felt this paflion in fo clear and diftine 
"a manner as to remove all his doubts concerning its force and 
reality. But when he proceeds afterwards to reject all private 
friendfhip, if no intereft or {elf-love intermixes itfelf; I am 
then confident that he abufes terms, and confounds the ideas of 
things; fince it is impoffible for any one to be fo felfith, or ra~ 
ther fo ftupid, as to make no difference between one man and 
another, and give no preference to qualities, which engage his 
approbation and efteem. Is he alfo, fay I, as infenfible to anger 
as he pretends to be tofriendfhip ?} And does injury and wrong - 
no more affect him than kindnefs or benefits? Impofble : 
He does not know himfelf: He has forgot the movements of 
his mind; or rather he makes ufe of a-different language from. 
the reft ofthis countrymen, and calls not things by their proper 
names. What fay you of natural affe@ion? (I fubjoin) Is that 
alfo a f{pecies of felf-love? Yes: All is felf-love. Your chil- 
| : N 2 dren 
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dren are loved only becaufe they are yours: Your friend for a : 
like-reafon: And your country engages you only fo far as it has 
a connexion with yourfelf: Were the idea of felf removed, 
nothing would affect you: You would be altogether inactive 
and infenfible: Or if you ever gave yourfelf any movement, 
it would only be from vanity, and a defire of fame and reputa- 
tion to this fame felf. Iam willing, reply I, to receive your 
interpretation of human ations, provided you admit the facts. 
That fpecies of felflove, which difplays itfelf in kindnefs to 
others, you muft allow to have great influence, and even — 
greater, on many occafions, than that which remains in its 
original fhape and form. For howfew are there, who, having 
a family, children, - and relations, do not fpend more on the 
maintenance and education of thefe than on their own plea- 
fures? This, indeed, you juftly obferve, may proceed from 
their felf-love, fince the profperity of their family and friends | 
is one, or the chief of their pleafures, as well as their chief 
honour. Be you alfo one of thefe felfifh men, and you are fure 
of every one’s good opinion and. good will; or not to fhock 
your nice ears with thefe expreflions, the felf-love of every one, 
and mine amongft the reft, wall then incline us to ferve you, 
and fpeakwell of yous 


ha my opinion, there are two things which have led aftray 
thofe philofophers, who have infifted fo much on the felfithnefs 
of man. In the ff place, they found, that every aé of vir- 
tue or friendfhip was attended with a fecret pleafure: from 
whence they concluded, that friendfhip and virtue could not 
be difinterefted. But the fallacy of this is obvious. ‘The vir- 
tuous fentiment or paflion produces the pleafure, and does not 
arife from it. Ifeela pleafure in doing good to my friend, 
| becaufe 
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becaufe I love him; but do not love him for the fake of that: 


pleafure. 


In the /econd place, it has always been found, that the virtu- 
ous’ are far from being indifferent to praife ; and therefore they 
have been reprefented asa fet of vain-glorious men, who had 
nothing in view but the applaufes of others. But this alfo is a 
fallacy. °Tis very unjuft in the world, when they find any 
tincture of vanity ina laudable action, to depreciate it upon 
that account, or afcribe it entirely to that motive. ‘The cafeis — 
not the fame with vanity, as with other paflions. Where ava- 
rice or revenge enters into any feemingly virtuous aCuon ’tis 
dificult for us to determine how far it enters, ‘and °tis natural to 
fuppofe it the fole actuating principle. But vanity is fo clofely 
allied to virtue, and to love the fame of laudable actions ap- 
proaches fo near the love of laudable actions for their own fake, 
that thefe paflions are more capable of mixture, than any other 
kinds of aifection ; and’ tis almoft impoffible to have the latter — 
without fome degree of the former. Accordingly we find, “that 
this paflion for glory 3 is always warped and varied according to 
_ the particular ‘tafte or fentiment of the mind on which it falls. 
Nero had the fame vanity in driving a chariot, that TRAJAN 
had in governing the empire with juftice and ability. ‘T’o love: 
the glory of virtuous a¢tions is a fure pot of the love of vir=- 


euous actions, — 
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‘HOSE who employ their pens. on political fubjedts, free 
from party-rage, and party-prejudices, cultivate a ference, 
which, of all others, contributes mo{t to public utility, and 
even to. the private fatisfa@tion of thofe who addi& themfelves 


to the ftudy of it. Lam apt, however, to entertain a fufpicion, 


that the world is fill too young to fix many general truths in 
politics, which will remain true to the lateft pofterity. We have 
not as yet had experience of three thoufand years; fo that not 
only the art of reafoning is flill defeGtive in this‘{cience, as in 


all others, but we even want fufficient materials upon which. 


we can reafon. “Tis not fully known, what degrees of refine- 
ment, either in virtue or vice, human nature is fufceptible of ; 
nor what may be expected of mankind from any great revolu- 
tion in their education, cuftomg or po MacHIAVEL 
was certainly a great genius; but having confined his ftudy to 
the furious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or to 
the little diforderly principalities of Ir aLy, his reafonings, ef- 
pecially upon monarchical government, have been found ex- 
tremely defeQive; and there fcarce is any maxim in his prince, 
which fubfequent experience has not entirely refuted. 4 weak 
prince, fays he, 2s incapable of receiving good counfel; for if he 

: | confult 
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confult with feveral, he will not be able to choofe among their 
different counfels. If he abandon himfelf to one, that mimfter 
may, perhaps, have capacity ; but he will not be long a muinifter : 
He will be fure to difpoffe/s his mafter, and place himfelf and his 
family upon the throne. 1 mention this, among innumerable 
inftances of the errors of that politician, proceeding, in a great 
meafure, from his having lived in too early an. age of the 
world, to be a good judge of political truth. Almoft all the 
princes of Europe are at prefent governed by their minifters; 
and have been fo for near two centuries; and yet no fuch event” 
has ever happened, or can poflibly happen. Sryanus might 
roject dethroning the Casars; but FLeury, though ever fo: 
vicious, could not, while in his fenfes, entertain the leaft hopes : 
of difpoflefling the BourBoNs. 


‘Trade was never efteemed an affair of fate, “till the laft cen-- 
tury; and there fcarcely is any ancient writer on politics, who > 
has made mention of ity. Even the. IvAuiaNs have kept a 
profound. filence with repard to it; though i it has now excited the » 

chief attention, as well of minifters of ftate, as of {peculative ” 
reafoners. oie: great opulence, grandeur, and military at- - 
chievements of the two maritime powers, feem firft to have in- - 
ftru@ted mankind in the vaft importance of an extenfive: 


comnierce. 


Having, therefore, intended in this eflay to have made a full - 
eomparifon of civil liberty and abfolute government, and to have » 
fhewn the great advantages of the-former above the latter; I. 


+ XENOPHON mentions it; but with a doubt if it be of any advantage to a ftate. : 

_ Bid: uat iumogia optnsd tT moa, XC. Xen. Higro, Puaro totally excludes it from = 
his imaginary republic. De legibus, lib. 4. | 
began 
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began to entertain a fufpicion, that no man in this age was fuf. 
ficiently qualified for fuch an undertaking ;-and that whatever 
any one fhould advance on that head would, in all probability, 
be refuted by further experience, and be rejected by pofterity. 
Such mighty revolutions have happened in human affairs, and 
fo many events have arifen contrary to the expectation of the 
ancients, that they are fufficient to beget the fufpicion of fill 
further changes. 


It had been -obferved by the ancients, that all the arts and 
{ciences arofe among free nations; and, that the PERs1aNs 
and EGYPT1AaNns, notwithftanding their eafe, opulence and 
luxury, made but faint efforts towards :a_relith in thofe finer 
pleafures, which were carried to fuch perfection by the GREEKs, 
amidit continual wars, attended with poverty, and the ereateft 
fimplicity of life and manners. It had alfo been obferved, that 
as the GREEKs loft their liberty, though they encreafed 
mightily in riches, by the conquefts of ALEXANDER; yet the 
arts, from that moment, declined among them, and have never 
fince been able to raife their head in that climate. Learning was 
tranfplanted to RoME, the only free nation at that time in the 
univerfe; and having met with fo favourable a foil, it made pro- 
digious fhoots for above a century; till the decay of liberty 
- produced alfo the decay of letters, and {pread a total barbarifm 
over the world. From thefe two experiments, of which each 
was. double in its kind, and fhewed the fall of learning in def- 
potic governments, as well as its rife in popular ones, Lonei- 
Nus thought himfelf fufhciently juftified, in afferting, that the 
arts and fciences could never flourifh, but ina free govern— 
ment: and in this opinion, he has been followed by feveral 

| eminent 
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eminent writers fin our own country, who either confined 
their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained too great a 
_ partiality in favour of that form of government, which i is efta~ 
blithed amongft us. 


But what oe thefe writers have faid, to the inftances of 
modern ROME and of FLORENCE? Of which the former 
carried to perfection all the finer arts of {culpture, painting 
and mufic, as well as poetry, though it groaned under tyranny, 
and under the tyranny of priefts: While the latter made the 
greateft progrefs in the arts and fciences, after it began to lofe - 
its liberty by the ufurpations of the family of Mepictis. 
ARIOSTO, Tasso, GALILEO, no more than RAPHAEL, and 
MICHAEL ANGELO, were not born in republics. And though 
the Lomsarp {chool was famous as well as the Roman, yet 
the VENETIANS have had the fmalleft fhare in its honours, 
and feem rather inferior to the other ITALIANs, in their genius 
for the arts and fciences. RuseNs eftablifhed his {chool at 
ANTWERP, not at AMSTERDAM: DRESDEN, not Ham- 
BURGH, is ae centre — , in GERMANY, 


But the mote eminent mifance Or Te foniiing of learning 
in abfolute governments, is that of FRANCE, which {fearce 
ever enjoyed any eftablifhed liberty, and yet has carried the arts 
and fciences as near perfection as any other nation. The 
ENGLISH are, perhaps, better philofophers *. the ITALIANS 
better painters and muficians; the RoMANs were greater ora- 
tors: Butthe Fr ENcH are the only people, except the GREEKS, 
who have been at once philofophers, poets, orators, hiftorians, 


+ Mr. Anpison and lord SHarTEsBURY. 
“ N. B. This was publifhed in 1742. 
Vou. I. | O painters, 
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painters, architects, {culptors, and muficians. With regard to 
‘the ftage, they have excelled even the Greeks, who have far 
excelled the ENGLISH. And, in common life, they have, 
“ina great meafure, perfected that art, the moft ufeful and 
agreeable of any, [Art de Vivre, the art of fociety and con- — 


_ 


veriation. 


If we confider the ftate of the fciences and polite arts in our 
own country, HoRAcE’s obfervation, with regard to the Ro- 
MANS, may, ina great meafure, be applied to the BRiTisuH. 


Sed in longum tamen evum 


Manferunt, hodieque manent veftigia ruris. 


“Se The elegance and - ropriety of ftyle have been very much 
‘negleéted among us. We have no dictionary of our language, 
and {carce atolerable grammar. ‘The firft polite profe we have, _ 
‘was wrote by aman whois ftill alive*. As toSprat, Locks, 
-and even TEMPLE, they knew too little of the rules of art to 
-be-efteemed very elegant writers. The profe of Bacon, Har- _ 
-RINGTON, and MiILToN, is altogether fiff and pedantic; 
though their fenfe be excellent. Men, in this country, have 
been fo much oceupied in the great difputes of Religion, Po- 
litics and Philofophy, that they had no relifh for the feemingly : 
minute obfervations of grammar and criticifm. And though 
this turn of thinking muit have confiderabl, y improved our ; 
fenfe and our talent of reafoning; it muft be confeffed, that 


even in thofe fciences above-mentioned, we have not any ftan- oe 


dard-book, which we can tranfmit to pofterity: And the ut- 
molt y we have to boaft of, are a few eflays towards a more re jut 


ea 
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philofophy ; which, indeed promife fomewhat, but have not, 
as yet, reached ane degree of ee : : 


It has become an eftablifhed opinion, that. commerce can 
never flourith but i in a free government; and this opinion feems 
to be founded on a longer and larger experience than the fore- 
going, with regard to the arts and fciences. If we trace com- 
merce in its.progrefs through TyRrE, ATHENS, SYRACUSE, 
CARTHAGE, VENICE, FLORENCE, GENOA, ANTWERP, 
-HoLuanp, ENcGianp, &c. we thall always find it to have 
fixt its feat in free coven aa ‘The three greateft trading 


towns now in ‘€ LONI : 
HameBurcH; el free cities, Ati proteftant Cee : daiet gg er= 


joying a double liberty. It muft, however, be obferved, that 
the great jealoufy entertained of late, with regard to the com- 
merce Of FRANCE, feems to prove, thatthis maxim is no more 
certain and infallible, than the foregoing, and that. the fubjects 
of an abfolute prince may become our rivals in commerce; as 


well as in learning. ~ 


“Dux L deliver may. opinion in an affair of fo much uncer- 
FRENCH, there is fomething hurtful to commerce inherent in 
the very nature of abfolute government, and infeparable from 
it: Though the reafon I would affign for this opinion, is fome- + 
what different from that which is commonly infifted on, Pri- 

vate property feems almoft as fecure in a civilized EUROPEAN 
monarchy, as in a republic; nor is danger much apprehended 
_in fuch a government, from the violence of the fovereign ; more 
than we commonly dread harm from thunder, or earthquakes, 
or any accident the moft unufual and extraordinary. Avarice, 
= O02 Tee -tke 
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the fpur of induftry, is fo obftinate a paflion, and works its 
way through fo many real dangers and difficulties, that ’tis not 
likely it will be feared by an imaginary danger, which is fo 
fmall, that it {carce admits of calculation. Commerce, there- 
fore, in my opinion, is apt to decay in abfolute governments, 
not becaufe it 1s there lefs /ecure, but becaufe it is lefs honour- 
able. A fabordination of ranks is neceflary to the fupport of : 
monarchy. Birth, titles, and place, muft be honoured above 


induftry and riches. And while thefe notions prevail, all the 


confiderable traders will be tempted to throw up their com- 
merce, in order to purchafe fome of thofe employments, to 
which peeo and honours are annexed. 


“Since lam ‘upon this ee of the alterations which time has 
wiotaess or may produce in politics, I muft obferve, that all 
kinds of government, free and abfolute, feem to have under- — 
gone, in modern times, a great change to the better, with re- 
gard both to foreign and domeftic management. The balance 
of Lome is a fecret in politics, fully known only to the prefent 
age; and I mutt add, that the internal PoLice of the ftate has 
alfo received great improvements within this century. We are 
informed by SALLUsT, that CaTiLinE’s. army was much 

augmented by the acceffion of the highwaymen about RomME; 
s though I believe, that all of that profeffion, who are at prefent 
difperfed over EUROPE, would not amount to a regiment. In 
CicERo’s pleadings for MrLo, I find this argument, among 
others, made ufe of to prove, that his client had not aflaffinat- 
ed CLopius. Had- Mio, faid he, intended to have killed 
Crovivs, he had not attacked him in the day-time, and at 
fuch a diftance from the city: He had way-laid him at night, 
near the fuburbs, where it might have been pretended, that he 
: was 
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was killed by robbers; and the frequency of the accident would 
have favoured the deceit. ‘This is a furprizing proof of the 
loofe police of Rome, and of the number and force of thefe 
robbers ; fince CLopius * was at that time attended with thirty 


flaves, who were compleatly armed, and fufficiently accuftomed - 


to blood and danger in the frequent tumults excited by that fe- 
ditious tribune. 


But though all kinds of government be improved in modern 
times, yet monarchical government feems to have made the 


greateft advances towards perfection. It may now be affirmed. 


of civilized monarchies, | what was: formerly faid in praife ‘of 
“republics alone, that they are a “government of Laws, not of 
men. ‘They are found fufceptible of order, method, and con- 
ftancy, toa furprifing degree. Property is there fecure; in- 
duftry encouraged; the arts flourifh; and the prince lives 
fecure among his fubjeéts, like a father among his children. 


There are perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near two. 


hundred abfolute princes, great and fmall, in KwROPE; and 
| allowing twenty years to each reign, we may fuppofe, that 
there have been in the whole two thoufand monarchs or tyrants, 
as the GREEKs would have called them: Yet of thefe there 
has not been one, not even PHixip II. of Spain, fo bad as 
TIBERIUS, CALIGULA, NERO, or DOMITIAN, who were 
four in twelve amongft the RomaN emperors. It muft, how- 
ever, be confefled, that though monarchical governments have 
approached nearer to popular ones, in gentlenefs and ftability; 
they are ftill inferior. Our modern education and cuftoms inftil 
more humanity and moderation than the ancient; but have not 


* Vide Afc. Ped. ia Orat. pro Milane. 
as 
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as yet been able to overcome entirely the difadvantages of that 
form of government. 


But here I muft beg leave to advance a conjeGture, which 
ane very probable, but which pofterity alone can fully judge 
of. Iam apt to think, that in monarchical governments there 
is a fource of improvement, and in popular governments a 
fource of degeneracy, which in time will bring thefe {pecies 
of government fill nearer in equality. The greateft abufes 
which arife in -FRANGE, the moft perfect model of pure mo-* 
narchy, proceed not from the number or weight of the taxes, 
beyond what are to be met with in free countries ; but from the 
expeniive, unequal 


» arbitrary, 


and intricate method of levying ~ 
ind firy of the p poor, ‘efpecially of the pea- 


fants and farmers, is, in a great meafure, difcouraged, and 


them, by Ww rick 


agriculture rendered a beggarly and flavifh employment. But 
to whofe advantage do thefe abufestend? If to that of the no- 
bility, they might be efteemed inherent in that form of go- 
vernmenty fince the nobility are the true fupports of monar- 
chy; and ’tis natural their intereft fhould be more confulted, 
in fuch a conftitution, than that of the people. But the nobi- 
lity are, in reality, the ‘principal - Jofers by this: ‘oppreffion 5 
‘fince it ruins their eftates, and beggars their tenants. The 

only g Oainers by; itare the Financzers, a race of men rather odious 

to the nobility and the whole kingdom. If a prince or mi- 

nifter, therefore, fhould arife endowed with fufiicient difcern- 

ment to know his own and the public intereft, and with fufi- 

cient force of mind to break through ancient cuftoms, we might. 
expe to fee thefe abufes remedied; in which cate, the diffe- 

rence between their abfolute government and our free one, 
vrould not appear fo confiderable as at prefent. 
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The fource of degeneracy, which may be remarked in free 
governments, coniifts in the practice of contra@ting debt, and 
mortgaging the public revenues, by which taxes may, in time, 
‘become altogether intolerable, and all the property of the flate 
be brought into the hands of the public. This practice is of 
modern date. The ATHENIANS, though governed by a re- 
public, paid near two hundred per Cent. for thofe fums of money, 
which any emergent occafion made it neceflary for them to 
borrow; as we learn from XENOPHON™*. Among the mo- 
derns, the Durcu firft introduced the practice of borrowing 
great fums at low interelt, and have well nigh ruined themfelves 
by it. _Abfolute prin n ave alfo- contradted” debt; but as an 
- abfolute prince may iia the bankrupt when he pleafes, his 
people can never be oppreft by his debts. In popular govern- 


- ments, the people, and chiefly thofe who have the highef 
offices, being commonly the public creditors, *tis difficult for 
the fate to make ufe of this remedy, which, however it may 
be fometimes neceflary, 1 is always cruel and barbarous, T his, 
therefore, feems to be an inconvenience, which nearly threatens 
all free governments ; - efpecially our own, at the prefent junc- 


ture. And what a Rtrong motive is this, ‘to increafe our fruga- 
lity of the public money; left, for want of it, we be reduced 
by the multiplicity of taxes, to curfe our free government, and 
wifh ourfelves in the fame fate of fervitude with all the nations 
that furround us ? i 
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HOSE, who confider the periods and revolutions of 
human kind, as reprefented in hiftory, are entertained 

with a fpectacle full of pleafure and variety, and fee, with fur- 
prize, the manners, cuftoms,. and opinions of the fame fpecies 
fufceptible of fuch prodigious changes in different periods of 
time. Tt may, however, be obferved, that in civil hiftory 
_ there is found a much greater uniformity than in the hiftory of 
learning and fcience, and that the wars, negotiations, and po- 
litics of one age refemble more thofe of another, than the 
tafte, wit, and fpeculative principles. Intereft and ambition, 
honour and fhame, friendfhip and enmity, gratitude and re- 
venge, are the prime movers in all public trarifaCtions ; and 
thefe paflions are of a very ftubborn and intra@table nature, in 
comparifon of the: fentiments and underftanding, which are 
calily varied by education and example. The Gorus were 


much more inferior to the ROMANS, in tafte and Actence, than 
in courage and virtue. 


___ But not to compare together nations fo widely different, that 

they may almoft be efteemed of a different fpecies ; it may be 
_ obferved, that even this latter period of human learning, is in 
many refpedts, of an -Oppolite character to the ancient; and 


that 
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that if we be fuperior in philofophy, we are fill, notwithfand- 
ing all our refinements, much inferior in Sauence, ; 


In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to require 
fo great parts and capacity, as the {peaking in public; and 
fome eminent writers have pronounced the talents, even of a 
great poet or philofopher, to be of an inferior nature to thofe 
requifite for fuch an undertaking. Greece and Rome pro- 
duced, each of them, but one accomplithed orator; and what- 
ever praifes the other celebrated fpeakers might merit, they 
were ftill efteemed much inferior to thefe great models of elo~ 
quence. "Tis obfervable, that the ancient critics could fcarce 
find two orators in any age, who deferved to be placed precifely 
in the fame rank, and poffefled the fame degree of merit. 
CaLvus, C#Lius, Cur10, HorTeEnNsius, Casar rofe one 
above another: But the greateft of that age was inferior to 


_ CrIcERo, the moft eloquent {peaker, who had ever appeared in 


Rome. Thole of fine tafte, however, pronounced this judg- 
ment of the Roman orator, as well as of the GRECIAN, that 
both of them furpafled 1 in eloquence all that had ever appeared, 
‘but that they were far from reaching” the perfe@ion of their 
art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded human force to 
attain, but human imagination to conceive. CrcERo declares 
himfelf diffatisfied with his own performances ; ; nay, even with 
thofe of DEMosTHENES. Ita funt avide & capaces mee aures, 
faye he, ¢ /emper aliquid Hee penis defiderant. 


‘This finale cree is fufficient to make us appeciend 
the wide difference between ancient and modern eloquence, and_ 
to let us fee how much the latter is inferior to the former. Of 
all the polite and learned nations, BRiTarn alone poflefles a 
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popular government, or admits into the legiflature fuch nume- 
rous aflemblies as can be fuppofed to lie under the dominion of 
eloquence. But what has Br1Tain to boaft of in this parti- 
cular? In enumerating all the great men, who have done ho- 
nour to our country, we exult in our poets and philofophers; 
but what orators are ever mentioned? Or where are the mo- 
numents of ‘their genius to be met with? There are found, 
indeed, in our hiftories, the names of feveral, who directed 
the refolutions of our parliament: But neither themfelves nor 
others have taken the pains to preferve their {peeches; and the 
authority which they pofleffed, feems to have been owing to 
their experience, wifdom, or power, more than to their talents 
for oratory. At prefent, there are above half a dozen {peakers 
in the two houfes, who, in the judgment of the public, have 
reached very near the fame pitch of eloquence; and no man 
pretends to give any one the preference to the reft. This feems 
to me a certain proof, that none of them have attained much 
beyond a mediocrity in their art, and that the fpecies of elo- 


quence, which they afpire to, gives no exercife to the fublimer 


faculties of the mind, but may be reached by ordinary talents 
and a flight application, A hundred cabinet-makers in Lon- 
DON can work a table or a chair equally well; but no one poet 
gan write verfes with fuch {pirit and elegance as Mr. Pops. 


Weare told, that when DEMOSTHENES 7 was to plead, all 
ingenious men flocked to ATHENS from the moft remote parts 
of GREECE, as to the mott celebrated {pectacle of the world f. 


+ Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memorie proditum eff, fed ita ne- 
seefle fuifle, cum DemosrueENes.didurus effet, ut: concurfus, audiendi caufa, ex tota 
sGrecia fierent. At cum ifi Arrici dicunt, non ‘modo a corona Aqead eft ipfum 


eon fed. etiam ab. advocatis relinguuntur, - 
Ges de Claris Oratoribus. 
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At LONDON you may fee men fauntering in the court of re- 
quefts, while the moft important debate is carrying on in the 
two houfes; and many do not think themfelves fufficiently com- 
penfated, for the lofing of their dinners, by all the eloquence 
of our moft celebrated fpeakers. When old CraseEr is to aQ@, 
the curiofity of feveral is more excited, than when our prime 
minifter is to defend himfelf from a motion for his removal or: 
impeachment. 


Even a perfon unacquainted with the noble remains of an~ 
cient orators, may judge, from a few ftrokes, that the file or 
{pecies of their eloquence was infinitely more fublime than that 

which modern orators afpire to. How abfurd would it appear, 
in our temperate and calm {peakers, to make ufe of an Apoff- 
rophe, like that noble one of DeMOsTHENEs, fo much cele- 
brated by QUINTILIAN and Loncinus, when, juftifying the 
unfuccefsful battle of CH #RO NEA, breaks out, No, my Fellow- 
citizens, No: You have not erred. I fwear by the manes of 
thofe heroes, who fought Jor the fame caufe in the plains of Ma- 
RATHON dnd PLaT#A,. Who could now endure fuch a bold 
and poetical figure, as that which C1cERo employs, after def- 
cribing in the moft tragical terms the crucifixion of a ROMAN 
citizen. Should I paint the horrors of this feene, not to Ro- 
MAN citizens, not tothe allies of our flate, not to thofe who have 
_ ever heard of the RomaN Name, not even to men, but to brute= 
creatures ; or, to go farther, fhould I lift up my voice, in the 
moft defolate folitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet Should I 
Jurely fee thofe rude and inanimate parts of nature moved with 
horror and indignation at the recital of iL enormous an action +. 
_ With 


+ The originalis; Quod fi hee non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquos amicos 
nolire civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen andiffent; denique, fi non 
Z a2 ad 
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With what a blaze of eloquence muft fuch a fentence be fur- 
rounded to give it grace, or caufe it to make any impreffion on 
the hearers? And what noble art and fublime talents are requi- 
fite to arrive, by juft degrees, at a fentiment fo bold and excef- 
five: To inflame the audience, fo as to make them accompany 
the fpeaker in fuch violent paffions, and fuch elevated concep= 
tions: And to conceal, under a torrent of eloquence, the arti- 
fice, by which all this is effetuated! Should this fentiment 
even appear to us exceflive, as perhaps it juftly may, it may at 
leat ferve to give an idea of the ftyle of ancient eloquence, 


where fuch {welling expreflions were not rejected as wholly 
monitrous and gigantic, 


Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreflion, was 
the vehemence of action, obferved in the ancient orators. The 
Jupplofi 10 pedis, or ftamping of the foot, was one of the moft 
ufual and moderate geftures which they made ufe of +; though 
that is now efteemed too violent, either for the fenate, bar, or 
pulpit, and is only admitted into the theatre, to accompany the: 
mott violent paffions, which are there reprefented, 


One is fomewhat at a lofs to what caufe we may afcribe fo 
fenfible a decline of eloquence i in latter ages. The genius of 
mankind, at all times, is, Peraps equal: The moderns have 


ad homies verum ad beftias; aut. etiam, ut longius progrediar, fi in- aliqua defer- : 
tifima folitudine, ad faxa & ad {copulos hee conqueri & deplorare vellem, tamen 
omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur. 
-Cic. in ver. 
+ Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex senna ingeniis elicere voces & 


“‘querelas folet? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corporis: frons non percuffa, non. 


femur; pedis (quod minimum eft) nulla fupplofio. Ttaque tantum abfuit ut inflamma- 
xes noftros animos 3 5 penon ifte oe vix tenebamus, — de Claris Oratoribus.. 


applied 
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applied themfelves, with great induftry and fuccefs, to all the 
other arts and fciences : And one of the moft learned nations of 
the univerfe poflefles a popular government; a circumftance 
which feems requifite for the full difplay of thefe noble talents: 
But notwithftanding all thefe advantages, our progrefs in elo- 
quence is very inconfiderable, in comparifon of the advances, 
which we have made in all the other parts of learning. 


Shall we affert, that the ftrains of ancient eloquence are n= 
fuitable to our age, and not to be imitated by modern orators ? 
Whatever reafons may be made ufe of to prove this, I am per- 
fuaded they. will. be found, ‘upon examination, to be unfound | 
and unfatisfactory. ge | 


Firff, It may be faid, that in ancient times, during the flou- 
rifhing period of the GREEK and RomAN learning, the muni- 
cipal laws, in every ftate, were but few and fimple, and the de- 
cifion of caufes was, in a great meafure, left to the equity and 
common fenfe of - the judges. “The ftudy of the laws was not 
then a laborious occupation, requiring the drudgery of a whole 
life to. ‘finith j it and utterly incompatible with every other ftudy 
or profeffion. ~The great ftatefmen and generals | among the 
Romans were all lawyers; and Crcero, to thew the facility 
of acquiring this fcience, declares, that in the midft of all his 
occupations, he would undertake, in a few days, to make him- — 
felf a compleat civilian. Now, where a pleader addrefifes him- 
felf to the equity of his judges, he has much more room to dif— 
play his eloquence, than where he muft draw his arguments 
from ftriét laws, flatutes, and precedents. In the former cafe, 
many circumftances muft be taken in, many perfonal confidera- 
tions regarded; and even favour and inclination, which it be- 


Jongs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to conciliate, may 
be 
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be difguifed under the appearance of equity. But how thall a 
modern lawyer have leifure to quit his toilfome occupations, in - 

order to gather the flowers of PaRNAssuS? Or what opportu- 
_ nity fhall he have of difplaying them, amidft the rigid and fub- 
tile arguments, objections, and replies, which he is obliged to 
make ufe off ‘The preateft genius, and greateft orator, who 
fhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a month’s 
ftudy of the laws, would only labour to make himfelf ridicu- 


lous. 


Tam ready to own, that this circumftance, of the multipli- 
city and intricacy of laws, is a difcouragement to eloquence in 
modern times: But It afler ty that 1 it will not account entirely for 
the decline of that ‘noble art. It may bamifh oratory from 


WesTMINSTER-HALL, but not from either houfe of parlia= 


ment. Among the ATHENIANS, the AREOPAGITES ex- 
prefly forbad all allurements of eloquence; and fome have pre-~ 
tended that in the GREEK orations wrote in the judiczary form, 
there is not fuch a bold and rhetorical ftile, as appears in the 
Roman. But to what a pitch did the ATHENIANS carry their 
eloquence in the delzberative kind, when affairs of ftate were 
eanvafled, and the liberty, happinefs, and honour of the re- 
public were the fubjeé: of debate? Difputes of this nature ele- 

vate the genius above all others, and give the fulleft feope to — 
: po ; and fuch difputes are very frequent in this nation. 


Secondly, It may be pretended, that the decline of eloquence 
is owing to the fuperior good fenfe of the moderns, who rejee 
with difdain, all thofe rhetorical tricks, employed to feduce the 
judges, and will admit of nothing but folid argument in any 
debate or deliberation. Ifa | man be accented of murder, the fa@ — 

: I = : mutt 
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miuft be proved by witneffes and evidence; and the laws will 
afterwards determine the punifhment of the criminal. It would 
be ridiculous to defcribe, in ftrong colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the a€uon: To introduce the relations of the dead; 
and, ata fignal, make them throw themfelves at the feet of the 
judges, imploring juftice with tears and lamentations: And 
fill more ridiculous would it be, to employ a picture repre- 
fenting the bloody deed, in order to move the judges by the 
difplay of fo tragical a fpe@tacle: Though we know, that this 
poor artifice was fometimes praCtifed by the pleaders of old *, 
Now, banifh the pathetic from public difcourfes, and you re~ 
duce the fpeakers merely to modern eloquence 5 3 that is, to 
good-fenfe, delivered in proper expreffions. 


- Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our prefent cuftoms, 
or our fuperior good-{enfe, af you will, fhould make our ora- 
tors more cautious and referved than the ancient, in. attempting 
to inflame the padfions,, or elevate the imagination of their au- 
dience : But, I fee no reaion, why 1 it fhould make them defpair 
abfolutely of facceeding in that attempt. It fhould make them 
vedonble their art, not abandon it intirely. The ancient orators 
feem alfo to have been on their guard again this jealoufy of 
their audience; but they took a different way of cluding it +. 
“They hurried away with fuch a torrent of fublime and pathetic, 
that they left their hearers no leifure to perceive the artifice, by 
which they were deceived. Nay, to confider the matter aright, 
they were not deceived by any artifice. The orator, by the 
force of his own genius and eloquence, firkt inflamed himfelf 
with anger, indignation, pity, forrow; and then communi- 
cated thele impetuous movements to his audience, 


* QuinTit, lib. vi. cap. 1. + Lonetnus, cap, 15. 


Does 
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Does any man pretend to have more good fenfe than JULius— 
Cz#sar? Yet that haughty conqueror, we know, was fo fub- 
dued by the charms of CrcER0’s eloquence, that he was, in a 
manner, conftrained to change his fettled purpofe and refolu- 
tion, and to abfolve a criminal, whom, before that. orator 
pleaded, he was determined to condemn, 


Some objections, I own, notwithftanding his vatt fuccefs, may 
he againft fome paflages of the Roman orator. He is too 
florid and rhetorical: His figures are too ftriking and palpa- 
ble: The Divifions of his Difcourfe drawn chiefly from the 
rules of the fchools: And his wit difdains not always the arti- 
fice even of a pun, rhyme or jingle of words. The Grecian | 
addrefled himfelf to an audience much lefs refined than the Ro- 
MAN fenate or judges. The loweft vulgar of ATHENs were 
his fovereigns, and the arbiters of his eloquence *, Yet is his 
manner much more chafte and auftere than that of the other, 
Could it be copied, its fuccefs would be infallible over a mo-= 
dern affembly, "Tis rapid harmony, exactly adjufted to the 
fenfe: *Tis vehement reafoning, without any appearance Gf: 
art: ’Tis difdain, anger, boldnefs, freedom, involved in a con- 
tinued ftream of argument: And of all human produ€tions, the 
orations of DEmosTHENES prefent to us the models, which 
approach the neareft to perfetion, : | 


* The orators formed the tafte of the ATHENIAN 
erators. Gorctas Leontinus was very taking with them, till they became ac- 
quainted with a better manner. His figures of fpeech, fays Droporus Sicy LUS, his 
antithefis, his icoxnyaG., his omooreAcvTovyy Which are now defpifed, had a great effect 
upon the audience. Lib. 12. page 106. ex editione Ruop. ’Tis in vain therefore for 
modera orators to plead the tafte of their hearers as an apology for their lame perfor- 
mances. It would be ftrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not to allowa Bri- 
TISH parliament to be naturally faperior in judgment and delicacy to an ATHENIAN 


mob, 


X 


people, not the people of the 
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Thirdly, It may be pretended, that the diforders of the an- 
cient governments, and the enormous crimes, of which the ci- 
tizens were often guilty, afforded much ampler matter for elo- 
quence than can be met with among the moderns. Were there” 
no VERREs or CATILINE, there would beno C1cero. But 
that this reafon can have no great influence, is evident. It 
would be eafy to find a Putiip in modern times ; but where 
fhall we find a DEMOSTHENES? 


What remains, then, but that we lay the blame on the want : 
of genius, or of judgment in our fpeakers, who either found _ 
themfelves incapable of reaching the heights of ancient elo- 
quence, or rejeéted all fuch endeavours, as unfuitable to the 
{pirit of modern affemblies? A few fuccefsful attempts of this 
nature might rouze the genius of the nation, excite the emula- 
tion of the youth, and accuftom our ears to a more fublime and 
more pathetic elocution, than what we have been hitherto enter- 
tained with. Thereis certainly fomething accidental i in the firft 
rife and the prosrefs of the arts in any nation, I doubt whe- — 
ther a very fatisfactory reafon can be given, why. ancient Romer, | 
though it received all its arts from Greece, could attain only 
to a tafte or relith of ftatuary, painting and archite@ture, with= 
out reaching the practice of thefe noble arts: While modern. 
Rome has been excited, by a few remains found among the - 
ruins of antiquity, and has carried thefe arts to the greateft 
perfection. Had fuch a cultivated genius for oratory, as WaL- 
LER’s for poetry, arifen, during the: civil wars, when liberty 
began to: be fully: eftablifhed, and popular affemblies to enter 
into all the moft material points of government; I am perfuad- 
ed fo illuftrious an example would have given a quite different 


VoL. & So QO. | turn 
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turn fo Britis# eloquence, and made us reach the perfedction 
of the ancient model, Our orators would then have done ho. 
mour to their country, as well as our poetsand philofophers, and 
BririsH CrceRos have.appeared as well as Britis Pit 
TARCHS and VIRGILS. : 


I have ee that there is fomething accidental in the origin 
and progrefs of the arts in any nation ; and yet I cannot forbear. 
thinking, that if the other learned and polite nations of EuRopE 
had poffeft the fame advantages, of a popular government, they 
would probably have carried eloquence to.a greater height thar 
ithas yet reached in BRITAIN. The Frencu fermons, efpe- 
cially. thofe of FLECHIER and Bessugr, are much fuperior ta 
the ENGLISH in this par war; ; and in both thefe authors are 
found many ftrokes of the moft‘fublime poetry. None but pii- 
~vate cautes, in that-country, are ever debated before their par- 
iiaments or courts of judicature; but notwithftanding this dif. 
advantage, there.appears a {pirit of eloquence in many of their 
lawyers, which, -with proper cultivation and encouragement, 
might rife to the greateft height. The: pleadings of PaTRUv are 
very elegant, and give us room to imagine what fo fine a ge-~ 
nius could have performed in -queftions concerning public li- - 
erty or flavery, peace or war, who exerts himfelf with fuch 

‘fuccefs, in debates concerning the price of an old horfe, or a 

‘goliping ftory of a quarrel between an abbefs and her nuns. 
For “tis remarkable, that this polite writer, though efteemed 

by all the men of wit in his time, was never employed in the 

moft confiderable-caufes of their courts of judicature, but lived 

.and died in poverty: From an ancient prejudice induftrioufly 
propagated by the dunces in = countries, Lhat aman of genius 

as 
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zs unfit for bufimefs.. Thediforders produced by the faCtions 
againft cardinal MazARInE, made the parliament of Paris 
- enter into the difcuffion of public affairs, and during that fhort 
interval, there appeared many fymptoms of the revival of an- 
cient eloquence. ‘The avocat general TALON, 3 am oration, 
invoked om his knees, the fpirit of St. Lovis to look down » 
with compaffion on his divided and unhappy people, and to in= 
fpire them, from above, with the love of concord and unani- 
mity *. The members of the FRENCH academy have attempt- 
ed to give us models of eloquence in their harangues at their 
admittance : But, having no fubject to difcourfe upon, they 
have runalioseth to a fulfome ftrain of ; panegyric and flat~ 
tery, the moft barren of all fubje€ts. Their ftile, however, is. 


commonly, on thefe occafions,; very elevated and fublime, and 
might reach the greateft heights, were it employed ona fubje& 
more fayourable and. engaging. 3 ee 


‘There are fome Crenenteenes 1 — in: the re 
temper and genius, which are difadvantageous to the progrefs. 
of eloquence, and render all attempts of that kind more dan~ 
gerous and difficult among them than among amy other nation. 
The Enctism are con{picuous for good-/enfe, which makes 
them very jealous of any attempts to deceive them by the 
flowers of rhetoric and elocution. They are alfo peculiarly 
modeft; which makes them confider it as a piece of arrogance to 
offer any thing but reafon to public affemblies, or attempt to 
guide them by paffiom or fancy. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to add, that the people in general are not remarkable for deli- 
lacy of tafte, or for fenfibility to the charms of the mufes. | 


~* De Retz’s Memoirs. 


Qs. Their 
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Their mufical parts, to ufe the expreffion of a noble author, are 
but indifferent. Hence their comic poets, tomove them, mu 
have recourfe to obicenity; their tragic poets to blood and 
flaughter: And hence their orators, being deprived of any 
fuch refource, have abandoned altogether the hopes of moving — 
them, and have confined themfelves to plain argument and 


reafoning. 


— Thefe circumftances, joined to particular accidents, mays 
perhaps, have retarded the growth of eloquence in this king= 
dom; but will not be able to prevent its fuccefs, if ever it ap= 
pear amongit us: And one may fafely pronounce, that this is a 
field, in which the moft fourithing laurels may yet be gathered, 
if any youth of accomplifhed genius, _ thoroughly acquainted 
with all the polite arts, and not ignorant of public bufinefs, 
fhould appear in parliament, and accuftom our ears. to an elo= 
quence more commanding and pathetic. And to confirm me 
m this opinion, there occur two confiderations, the one derived, 
from ancient, the other from modern times, 


“Tis feldom or never found, when a falfe tafte in poetry or 
eloquence prevails among any people, that it has been prefer- 
red to a true, upon comparifon and reflection, It commonly 
prevails merely from ignorance of the true, and from the want 
of perfect models, to lead men into a jufter apprehenfion, and 
more refined relith of thofe produCtions of genius. -When thefe 
appear, they foon unite all fuffrages in their favour, and, by 
their natural and powerful charms, gain over, even the moft 
prejudiced, to the love and admiration-of them. ‘The principles 
of every paflion, and of every fentiment, is in every man; and 
when touched properly, they rife to life, and warm the heart, 

=o = | and 
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and convey that fatisfadtion by which a work of genius is dif- 

tinguifhed from the adulterate beauties of a capricious wit and 

fancy, And if this obfervation be true, with regard to all the 

_ liberal arts, ‘it muft be peculiarly fo, with regard to eloquence ; 

which, being merely calculated for the public, and for men of 
the world, cannot, with any pretence of reafon, appeal from 

the people to more refined judges; but muft fubmit to the pub- 

dic verdict, without referve or limitation, Whoever, upon 

comparifon, is deemed by a common audience the greateft ora- 

tor, ought moft certainly to be pronounced fuch, by men of 
{cience and erudition. And though an indifferent orator may 

ze triumph for & long time, and be efteemed altogether perfe& by 

the vulgar, who are fatisfied with his accomplifhments, and 

know not in what he is defe@tive; Yet, whenever the true ge- 

mius arifes, 4¢ draws to him the attention of every one, and im=_ 
3 mediately appears fuperior to his Bee 


‘Now, to judge by this rule, ancient elo gicitee that i is, the 
-fublime and paffionate, is of a much jufter tafte than the mo- 
_ dern, or the argumentative and rational ; and, if properly exe~ 
cuted, will always have more command and authority over 3 
mankind. We are fatisfied with our mediocrity, becaufe we 
have had no experience of any thing better: but the ancients 
had experience of both, and, upon comparifon, gave the pre- 
ference to that kind, of which they have left us fuch applauded 
models. For, if Iam not miftaken, our modern eloquence is 
of the fame ftile or fpecies with that which ancient critics deno- 
minated ATTIC eloquence, that is, calm, elepant and. fubtile, 
which inftru@ted the reafon more than affected the paflions, 
and never raifed its tone above argument or common difcourfe, 


much was the eloquence of Lysias among the ATHENIANS, 
and 
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and of CALVUS among the Romans. Thefe were efteemed in 
their time; but when compared with DemosTHENEs and. 
Cicero, were eclipfed like a taper when fet in the rays of the 
meridian fun. ‘Thofe latter orators poffefled the fame elegance 
and fubtilty, and force of argument, with the former; but 
what rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pathetic and 
fublime,: which, on proper occafions, they threw into their 
difcourfe, and by which they commanded the refolutions of thew 


audience, 


Ns 


Of this fpecies of eloquence we have f{carce had any inftances 
in BRITAIN, at leaft in our public fpeakers. In our writers,. 
we have had fome inftances, which have met with great ap- 
plaufe, and might affure our ambitious youth of equal or fupe- 
ior glory im attempts for the revival of ancient eloquence. 
Lord BouincBroKe’s ‘produGtions, with all their defe@ts in 
argument, method, and precifion, contain a force and energey;, 
which our orators {carce ever aim at; though “tis evident, that 
fuch an elevated ftile has much better grace in a fpeaker than 
ina writer, and is affured of more prompt and. more aftonith- 
ing fuccefs. Tis there feconded: by the graces of voice and ac- 
tion: The movements are | mutually ‘communicated between 
the orator and the audience: And the very afpect of a large af- 
fembly, attentive to the difcourfe of one man, mutt infpire him 
with a peculiar elevation, fufficient to give a propriety to thé 
" Hrongeft figures and expreffions. Tis true, there is a great 
Prejudice againit Jet-/peeches; and a man can fearce efcape ridi- 
eule, who repeats a difcourfe as 4 {chool-boy his leffon, and 
takes no notice of any thine which has been advanced in the 
courfe of the debate. But where is the neceflity of falling into 
this abfurdity ? A public fpeaker muft know beforehand the 
queftion 
9 
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queftion under debate. He may compofe all the arguments, 
_objeCions, and anfwers, fuch as he thinks will be moft proper 

for his difcourfe *. If any thing mew occur, he may fupply i it 
from his invention ; nor will the difference be very apparent 
between his. elaborate and his extemporary compofitions. The 
mind naturally continues with the fame impetus or farce, which 
it has acquired by its motion; as a veflel, once impelled by the 
oars, carries on its courfe forfome time, when the original im. 
pulfe is fufpended, 


_ I thall conclude this fubjec with obierving, that even though 
-our modern orators : nould not elevate thei file or afpire to a 
rivalfhip. with the ancient ; yet there is a material defed: in 
molt of their {peeches, which they might correét, without de- 
parting from that compofed air of argument and reafoning, to 
which they limit their ambition. Their great affe@ation of 
extemporary difcourfes has made them reject all order and me- 
thod, which feems fo requifite to argument, and without which 
“tis fcarce poflible to produce an entire conviction on the mind. 
“Tis not, that one would recommend. many formal divifions i in 
a public difcourfe, unlefs the. fubjeet very evidently offer them : 
But “tis eafy, without this formality, to obferve a method, and 
‘make that method con{picuous to the hearers, who will be infi- 


-nitely pleafed to fee the areuments rife naturally from one ano- 
‘ther, and will retain a-more thorough perfuafion, than can arife 
from the ftrongeft es, which are throw together in confu- 
‘fon. : 

* The firkt of the ATHENIANS, who compofed and wrote his fpeeches, was Pe 


“RICLEs, a man of bufinefs and a man of fenfe, if ever there. WaS.ONE,, Tlewr@s.yourenia 
-Déyor £9, Oimagnolay dims,.7av-e0 aire oxediatovrer.  Suidas, in: Tegixarcs. 
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OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE | 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 7 


a ERE js nothing which requires greater nicety, in our 
inquiries concerning human affairs, than to diftinguifh 
exactly what is owing to chance, and what proceeds from 
caufes ; nox is there any fubjeét, in which an author is more 
liable to deceive himfelf by falfe fubtilties and refinements. To 
fay, that any event is derived from chance, cuts fhort all far- 
ther enquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer in the fame _ 
flate of ignorance with the reft of ‘mankind, But when the. 
eyent is fuppofed to proceed from certain and ftable caufes, he 
may then difplay his ingenuity, in affigning thefe caufes; and : 
as aman of any fubtilty can never be at a lofs in this particular, y 
he has thereby an opportunity of fwelling his volumes, and dif. 
covering his profound knowledge in obferying what efcapes 
the vulgar and ignorant, 2 


The diflinguifhing between chance and caufes muft depend 
Upon every particular man’s fagacity, in confidering every par= 
ticular incident. But, if I were to allign any general rule to. 
help us in applying this diftinGion, it would be the following, 
What depends upon a few perfons is, in a great meafire, to be 

: = ajcrived 
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afcribed to chance, or fecret and unknown caufes: What arifes 
from a great number, may often be accounted for by determinate 
and known caufes, == oe ee 


"There may two very natural reafons be affigned for this 
tule. Fir, If you fuppofe a dye to have any biafs, however 
fmall, to a particular fide, this biafs, though perhaps it may 
not appear ina few throws, will certainly prevail in a great 
number, and will caft the balance entirely to that fide. _ In like 
manner, when any cau/es beget a particular inclination or paf- 
fion, at a certain time, and among a certain people; though 

uals may efcape the contagion, and: be ruled by 


‘many individuals may eft 
paflions peculiar to themfelves ; yet the multitude will certainly 
be infected with the common affecion, and be governed by it 


in all their actions. 


_ Secondly, Thofe principles or caufes, which are fitted to ope- 
rate on a multitude, are always of a grofler and more ftubborn 


nature, lefs fubje& t © accidents, and lefs influenced by whim and 


private fancy, than thofe which operate on afew only. The lat- 
ter are commonly fo delicate and refined, that the {mallet inci- 
dent in the health, education, or fortune of 4 particular perfon, is 
fufficient to divert their courfe, and retard their operation; nor 
is it poffible to reduce them to any general maxims or obferva- 
tions. Their influence at one time will never affure us con- 
cerning their influence at another; even though all the general 


eircumftances fhould be the fame in both cafes, 


--To judge by this rule, the. domettic and the gradual revolu- 
tions of a ftate, muft bea more proper fubje@& of reafoning and 
oblervation, than the foreign and the violent, which are com- 
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monly produced by fingle perfons, and are more influenced by 
whim, folly, or caprice, than by general paflions and interefts, 
The depreffion of the lords, and rife of the commons in Enc- 
LAND, after the flatutes of alienation, and the increafe of trade 
and induftry, are more eafily accounted for by general prin 
ciples, than the depreflion of the Spanisu, and rife of the 
FRENCH monarchy, after the death of CH ARLES QUINT. 
Had Harry IV. Cardinal RICHELIEU, ‘and Lovis XIV, 
been SPANIARDS: : and Puivip Il. Il. andIV. and Cuarues 
Ul. been FRENCHMEN, the hiftory of fo two nations had 
been ‘entirely reverfed. 


_ For the famé. reafon, ’tis more eafy to account for the rife 
and progrefs of commerce in any kingdom, than for that of 
learning; and a ftate which fhould apply itfelf to the encou- 


ragement of the one, would be much more affured of fuccefs, 


than one which fhould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the 
defire of gain, is an univerfal paffion, which operates at all 
times, in all places, and upon all perfons: But curiofity, or 
the love of knowledge, has a very limited influence, and re- 
quires youth, leifure, education, genius, and example, to make 
ae govern any perfon. You will never want bookfellers, while 
there are buyers of books: But there may frequently be readers, 
where there are no authors. Multitudes of people, neceflity 
and liberty, have begot commerce in HOLLAND: But ftudy 


and sae have fcarce produced any eminent writers. 


We may; ee contd, that there i 1s no fubje,, in 
which we mult proceed with more caution, than in tracing the 
hiftory of the arts. and feiences ; ; left we affign caufes which ne- 


ver 
4 
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ver exifted, and reduce what is merely contingent to ftable and 
univerfal principles. Thofe, who cultivate the feiences in any 
ftate, are always few in number: The paflion, which governs 
them, limited: Their tafte and judgment tender and eafily 
perverted: And their application difturbed with the {malleft 
accident. - Chance, therefore, or fecret and unknown caufes, 
muft have a great influence on the rife and progrefs of all the 


refined arts. 


ith fuch aftonithing fuccefs, as to attra& the 


cafe. Their fire is not kindled from heaven. It only runs 
along the earth; is caught from one breaft to another; and 
burns _brighteft, where the materials are beft prepared, and 


moft happily difpofed. The queftion, therefore, concerning 
the rife and progrefs of the arts and {ciences, is not altogether 
a queltion concerning the tafte, genius, and {pirit of a few, 
_ but concerning thofe of a whole people; and may, therefore, 
* Eft Deus in nobis ; agitante calefcimus illo: 


Impetus hic, facre femina mentis habet. Ovip, Ff. Lib, 1. 


|e ee - be 
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be accounted for, in fome meafure, by general caufes and prin~ 
ciples. I grant, that a man, who fhould inquire, why fuch a 
particular poet, as Homer, for inftance, exifted, at fucha © 
place, in fuch a time, would throw himfelf headlong into 
chimera, and could never treat of fuch a fubje€t, without a 
multitude of falfe fubtilties and refinements. He might as well 
pretend to give areafon, why fuch particular generals, as F4- 
Bilusand Scipro, livedin Rome at fuch a time, and why Fa- 
BIUS came into the world before Scrpto. For fuch incidents — 
as thofe, no other reafon can be given but that of Horace. 


Set genius, natale comes, qui temperat aftrumy, 
: Nature Deus. humane, mortals 1 im Unum 
ee ms eagBe caput, vultes mutabilis, nba a olen. 


But I am ‘perfuaded, that in many cafes very good reafons 
might be given, why fuch a nation is more polite and learned, 


ata particular time, than any of its neighbours. Atleaft, this  _ 


is fo curious a fubjeét, that it were a pity to abandon it entirely, - 
before we have found, whether it be fulceptible of reafoning, 


and can be reduced to any general principles. I fhall therefore - ae 
proceed to deliver a few obfervations on this fubjea, which ba 


fubmit to the ceafure and examination of the lear ned. 


My firft pblracon is, That it 1s impofible for the arts and 


feiences to arife, at fir, among any people, ae that ree : 
enjoy the bleffing of a free government. 


In the firft ages of the world, lh men are as yet barbarous 
andi ignorant, they feek no farther fecurity againft mutual vi0-= 
lence and injuftice, than the choice of fome rulers, few cr 


many, In. whom they place an implicite confidence, without 


pro= 
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providing any fecurity, by laws or political inftitutions, againtt 
the violence and injuftice of thefe rulers. If the authority be 
centered in a fingle perfon, and if the people either by congueft, 
or by the ordinary. courfe of ‘propagation, increafe to-a great’ 
: multitude, the monarch finding it impoflible, in his own perfon, 
to execute every office of fovereignty, in every place, mutt 
delegate his authority to inferior magiftrates, who preferve 
peace and order in their particular diftri@s. As experience and 
education have not yet refined the judgments of men to any 
confiderable degree, the prince, who is himfelf unreftrained, 
never thinks of reftraining: his. minifters, but delegates his full 


authority to every ‘one, whom he fets over any portion of the 
people. All general laws are attended with inconveniencies, 
when applied to particular cafes; and it requires great penetr a= 
tion and experience, both to perceive that thefe ; inconveniencies 
are fewer than what refult from full diferetionary powers in- 
every magiftrate; and alfo to difeern what general laws are, 
upon the whole, attended with fewelt i inconveniencies. This 
is a matter of { to great difficulty, that men may have made fome 
advances, even in the fublime arts of poetry and eloquence, 
where a rapidity of genius and imagimation affifts their progrefs 
before they have arrived at any great refinement in their mu- 
micipal laws, where frequent trials, and diligent obfervation, 
ean alone direct their improvements. [tis not, therefore, to 
be fuppofed, that a barbarous monarch, unreftrained and unin- 
fructed, will ever become a legiflator, or think of reftraining 
his Ba/haws in every province, or even his Cadzs in every vil- 
tage. Weare told, that the late Czar, though actuated with a 
noble genius, and fmit with the love and admiration of Euro- 
REAN arts; yet profefled an efteem for the TuRKIsH policy 

a 
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in this particular, and approved of fuch fummary decifions of | 


caufes, as are pradtifed i in that barbarous monarchy, where the 
judges are not reftrained by any methods, forms, orlaws. He 
did not perceive, how contrary fuch a pra€tice would have been 
to all his other endeavours for refining his people. Arbitrary 
Benes in all cafes, is fomewhat oppreflive and debafing ; but 

"tis altogether ruinous and intolerable, when contracted into a 
‘finall compafs ; and becomes ftill worfe, when the perfon, who 
poflefies it, knows that the time of his authority is limited 
and uncertain. Habet fubjectos tanquam fuos ; viles, ut alienos *, 
He governs the fubjeéts with full authority, as if they were 


his own; and with negligence or tyranny, as belonging to an= 


other. A. people governed after {uch a manner are flaves in the 
full and proper fenfe of the word ; and “tis impoffible they can 
ever afpire to any refinements of tafte or reafon. They dare 


not fo much as pretend to enjoy the neceflaries of life in pleaty 
or fecurity. 


_ To expeét, therefore, that the arts and feiences fhould take 
their firft rife in a monarchy, is to expecta contradi¢tion. Be- 
fore thefe refinements have taken place, the monarch is ig- 
norant and uninftruéted; and not having knowlege fufficient 


to make him fenfible of the neceflity of balancing his govern-_ aS 


ment upon general laws, he delegates his full powers to all 
inferior magiftrates. "This barbarous policy debafes the people, 
and for ever prevents all improvement. Were it poflible, that, 
betore {cience was known in the world, a monarch could pof- 
fefs fo much -wifdom as to become a legiflator, and govern his 
people by law, not by the abi oat, will of hee fellow abject, 
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it might be pofible for that fpecies of government to be the 
firft nurfery of arts and{ciences. But in tat Ry poghtion: there 
feems to bea manifeft so en eae 


It may happen, that a ee in its infant fate, may be 
fupported by as fewlaws as a barbarous monarchy, and may en-~ 
truft as unlimited an authority to its magiftrates or judges. 
But, befides that the frequent eleétions of thefe magiftrates es 
the people, are a confiderable check upon their authority ; 
impoflible, but, in time, the neceflity of reftrainine the ma- 
giftrates, in order to prelerve HSS muft at laft appear, and 
give rife to genei tutes, The Roman Confuls, 
| ‘without being confined by 
any pofitive ftatutes, till the people, bearing this yoke with im- 
patience, created the decemvirs, who promulgated the twelve 


for fome | time, decided all ‘Caules, 


tables; a body of laws, which, though, perhaps, they were 
not equal in bulk to one ENGLIsH a@ of ‘parliament, were al- 
moit the only written rules which regulated property and pu- 
nifhment, for fome ages, in that famous republic. They were, 


however, fufficient, together with the forms of a free govern- 


ment, to fecure the lives. and - properties of the citizens ;- to” 
exempt one man from the dominion of another: ; and to protect 
every one againtt the violence or tyranny of his fellow citizens, 
In fuch a fituation the fciences may raife their heads and. 
flourifh: But never can have being amidit fuch a {eene of op- 
preflion and flavery, as always refults from barbarous monar- 
chies, where the people alone are reftrained by the authority of 
the magiftrates, and the magittrates are not reftrained by any 
law or ftatute. An unlimited defpotifm of this nature, wile 
it exifts, effectually puts a {top to all improvements, and keeps’ 
men from. ae that ES which i is requifite to inflru@ 
| them 
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: them 1 in the . axifing from a better police, and more 
moderate aOR. 


etaicre then are the advantages of republics. Though a re- 
public fhould be barbarous, it neceflarily, by an infallible ope- 
ration, gives rife to Law, even before mankind have made any 
confiderable advances in the other iciences. From law arifes 
fecurity: From fecurity curiofity : “And from curiolity know- 
lege. The latter fleps of this progrefst may | be more accidental ; 
but the former are altogether neceflary. A republic without | 
laws can never have any duration. On the contrary, in a a 
monatrchical government, law arifes not necéflarily from the 
forms of government. _Monarchy 


Se ete Se 


even fomething - epugnant t 


Vv. G reat wifdom ; and reflexion 
can alone reconcile them. But fuch a degree ‘of wifdom can’ 
never be expeGted, before the greater refinements and improve- 
ments of human reafon. Thefe refinements require curiofity, 
fecurity, and law. The jufe growth, therefore, of the carts - 
and {ciences can never be expected in defpotic coven ments. ah 


According © to the eesti progres of things, law mutt pre- 
cede icience, Tn republics law may precede {cience, and may 
arife from the very nature of the government. In monarchies 
it arifes not from the nature of the government, and cannot 
precede fcience. An abfolute prince, who is barbarous, renders 
all his minifters and magritrates as abfolute as eS pS 
there needs no more to eer for ever; all Il induftry, ev 1 
and feience, aoe ee ae 


_ There are other cautes ae difcourage | thie ais os the re- 
fined ; arts in defpotic governments ; _ though | d take the want of 
laws, and the delegation of full powers to every petty ma- 
giftrate, to be the Principal. Eloquence certainly arifes more 


naturally 


hen abfolute, contains — 
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naturally in popular governments: Emulation too in every ac- 
complifhment, muft there be more animated and enlivened : 
And genius and capacity have a fuller {cope and career. All 
thefe caufes render free governments the only proper uurfery for 
the arts and icicnces, = 


_ The next obfervation which I fhall make on this head, is, 
That nothing is more favourable to the rife of politene/s and 
dearning, than a number of neighbouring and independent fates 
connected together by commerce and policy. The emulation, 
which naturally arifes among thofe neighbouring ftates, is an 
- obvious fource of improvement: But what I would chiefly in- 
‘fit on is the flop, which fuch limited territories give both to 
power and to authority. — Ze 


fuperflitious reverence for princes, which mankind naturally 
fall into when they do not often fee the fovereign, and when 
many of them become not acquainted with him fo as to perceive 


his weaknefles. Andas large flates can afford a great expence, 
in order to fupport the pomp of majefty; this is a kind of fat 
 VOLee. = oe S | cination 
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cination on mankind, and naturally contributes to the enflaving 
‘them. = = oe 


Ina fmall government, any act of oppretiete 1s immediately 
known through the whole: The murmurs and difcontents, _ 
proceeding from it, are ealily communicated: And the indig- : 
nation rifles the higher, that the. fubje&s are not apt to appre- 
hend in fuch flates, that the diftance is” very wide between 
themfelves and their fovereign. -“ No man,” faid the Prince 


bE Conpe, = a hero to his Valet de Chambre? "Tis cer= 


tain, that admiration and acquaintance are altogether incom=  ~ 


patible towar aS any mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced 

NDER himfelf that hewas nota God: ‘Butt fuppofe 
chat ch as” “attended him daily could eafily have | given him _ 

: many other fall more convincing Prpots of 2s Stag. 


See atta 


— ae eee. into fail fists are Erromrdee to. learning; oe 


- ftopping the Progrels of authority as well as that of power. 
Reputation is en as. ereat a fafcination upon men: as fove~ 
reignty, and is equally deftrutive to the freedom of thought 
and examination, But where a number of neighbouring {tates 
Rave @ “great intercourfe of 3 arts and commerce, their mutual 
jealouly keeps them from receiving too lightly the law from 

each: other, in matters of tafle and of reafoning, 


and makes 


them. examine every work of art with the greateft care and ace 


euracys The contagion of popular opinions fpreads not fo eafily a 


from one place to another, It readily receives a check i in fome 


flate or other, where it concurs not with the prevailing preju- 
dices, _ And nothing but nature and reafon, or at leaf, what 


; “a them a Jes refemblance, can Aue its soe through all Z 
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obiadics, and unite the ey rival nations into an eeiteem and 
‘admiration et it. 


GREECE was a Bites of little enc palae. Wa foon 
became republics ; and being united both by their near neigh- 
bourhood, and by the ties of the fame language and intereft, 
they entered into the clofeft intercourfe of commerce and learn- 
ing. There concurred a happy climate, a foil not unfertile, 
and a moft harmonious and comprehenfive language; fo that 
every circumftance among that people feemed to favour the 
rife of the arts and {ciences, Each city produced i its feveral ar- 
tifts and phi ofophers, who 2 refufed ta yield the preference to 
thofe of the neighbouring republics : Their contentions and 
debates fharpened the wits of men:. A variety of objets was - 
prefented to the judgement, while each Shallenged he ne prefer 
rence to the reft: And the feiencesy ‘not bei ge dwarfed 
reftraint of authority, wets nabled to mak 
= Jhoots Sy AS ares even at this time, - 17ers 1 
After the Roman ae or caine ae fad Ain ee 
dfelf over the-civilized world, and had engrofled all the 
of the times; being really one large flate withi iekelf, and» 
united under one head; this variety of oe immediately dif. 
appeared, and the PeripaTeTic philofophy was alone ad-: 
mitted into all the {chools, to the utter depravation of. every 
dand of learning. But mankind, having at length thrown off - 
| this yokes affairs are now turned nearly to the Jame fituation as. 

before, and Europe is at prefent a copy at large, of what — 
GREECE was formerly a pattern in miniature. We have feen 
‘the advantage of this fituation in feveral inflances. What 
checked the progrefs of the CARTESIAN philofophy, to which 


the eos CH nation fhewed fuch a flrong propenfity towards 
eS 2 : the 


s 
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the end of the laft century, but the oppofition made to it by the: 
other nations of Europe, who foon difcovered the weak fides 
of that philofophy? The fevereft ferutiny, which NEWTON’s 
theory has undergone, proceeded not from his countrymen, 
but from foreigners; and if it canovercome the obftacles which 
it mects with at prefent in all parts of Europe, it will pro- 
bably go down triumphant to the lateft polterity. The Enc 
LI8H are become fenfible of the {candalous. licentioufnefs of 
their Rage, from. the example of the Frenc x decency and: 
morals. The FreENcH are convinced, that their theatre has. 
become fomewhat effeminate, by too much love and gallantry. : 
and begin to approve of the more maiculine tafte of fome neigh. 


< bouring nations. <2" e 


In Cura there feems to be a pretty confiderable ftock of 
politenefs and f{eience, which, in. the courfe of fo many: cen~ 

_ turies, might naturally be expe@ed to. ripen. into fomething 
more perfect and finithed, than what has yet arifen from them. 
But CHINA is one vait empire, {peaking one language, governed 
by one law, and fympathizing in the fame manners. The aue 
thority of any teacher, fuch as. CoNFUCIUs, was propagated 
eafily from one corner of the empire to another. None had 
courage to refift the torrent of popular opinion. And pofterity — 
were not bold enough to difpute what had been univerfally re- 
ceived by their anceftors, This feems to be one natural reafony 

_ why the fciences have made fo flow a progrels in that mighty 

empire *, ee 
ae df 

SeoRs If ithe aked how. we cam reconcile to the foregoing principles the happiness ‘ 


= - siches, and good police of the Cuinese, who have always been governed by a fole 
monarch, and can farce form an idea, of a free-government; I would anfwer, that 
though the Cuinrse government be a pure monarchy, it is not,, properly fpeaking, 


~ 3 et 
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If we confider the face of the globe, Evrore, of all the 
four parts of the world, is the motlt broken by feas, rivers, and 
mountains; and GREECE of all countries of Europe. Hence 
thefe regions were naturally divided into feveral difting. g0- 
vernments. And hence the fciences arofe in GREECE; and 
EUROPE has been hitherto the mott conftant feat os them. 


~ Thave fometimes been inclined to think, that 1 interruptions 

in the periods of learning, were they not attended with fuch a | 
deftru@ion of ancient books, and the records of hiftory, 
would be rather favourable to the arts and feiences, by break- 
ing the progrefs. Of: authority, and dethroning the tyrannical 
ufurpers over human reafon. In this partieular, they have the 
fame influence, as interruptions in political governments and. 
focieties. Confider the blind fubmiffion of the ancient phi- 
_ dofophers to the feveral mafters in each. {chool, and you-will be 
convinced, that no good could ever be expected. from an hundred 
centuries of fuch a fervile : philofophy.. ‘Even the ECLECTI es, 
‘who — about the "age of aa esas a their 


see 


sb(oloe- This ee Poa a Fpeculiatty of he fh Aion of that country : They 
have no neighbours, except the Tarrars, from whom they were, in fome meafure 
fecured, at leaft feemed to be fecured, by their famous wall, and by the great fupe- 
riority of their numbers, By this means, military difcipline has always been much 
neglected amongft them 5 and their ftanding forces are mere militia, of the worft kind ; 
and unfit.to fupprefs any general infurrection in countries fo extremely populous. The 
fword, therefore, may properly be {aid to be always in the hands of the people, which 
is a fufficient reftraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandarins or go- _ 
vernorsof provinces, under the reitraint of general laws, in order'to preveat thofé 
: aebellions,. which. we learn from hiftory to have been {o frequent and dangerous in 
that government. Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for a defence F 
againft foreign enemies, would. be the beft of all governments, as having both the 
tranquillity aecuding: amet power, and the moderation one liberty os _— 


-affemblies,. 


Pro-. 
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profefine to chufe freely what pleafed them from every diffe- 
rent {eG, were yet, in the main, as flavith and dependent as z 
any of their brethren; fince they fought for truth, not in na- 
ture, but in the feveral {chools ; ; where they fuppofed fhe muft 
neceflarily be found, though not united in a body; yet difperfed 3 
in parts. Upon the revival of learning, thofe {ets of Srorcs: 
and EpicuREANS,- PLATONISTS, and PYTHAGOREANS, 
could never regain any credit or authority ; and, at the fame 
time, by the example of their fall, kept men from fubmitting, 
with fuch blind deference, to ‘thofe new fects, which have at- 
tempted to sun an afcendant over them. 


- The third obfer ation, which: I thall form on this seid of 
the rife and progrefs of. the : arts ‘and feiences, is, “That though 
the only proper Nurfery of thefe noble ‘plants be a free govern= 
ment ; yet they may be tranfplanted into any government 5 and 


that a republic is moft Javourable to the growth of the Feiences, 
and a cruilized me’) to that UB the Polite arts. 


= cance a large Rate or Siig: while: monarchical- or 
sepa biican: on general laws, is a work of fo great difficulty, 
that no human genius, however comprehenfive, i as able, by 


the mere dint of reafon and refleGtion, to effeQ it, The judg- | 1 


ments of many muft unite in this work: ‘Experience muft 
guide their labour: ‘Time muft bring it to perfeGion: And 
the feeling of i inconveniencies muft corre the miftakes, which 
they inevitably fall into, in their firft trials and experiments. — 
“Hence the impofhibility appears, that this undertaking fhould. 
be begun and carried on in any monarchy ; fince fuch a form 
of government, ere civilized, knows no. Other fecret in policy, 
= than 8 of entrufting unlimited res with sees arene | 


oF es : ae 


ae 
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or magiftrate, and fubdividing the “people into fo many i 
and orders of flavery. From fuch a fituation, no improvement 
can ever be expected in the fciences, i in the liberal arts, in laws, - 
and fearce ; in the manual arts and manufa@ures. The fame 
barbarifm and ‘ignorance, with which the government com- 
mences, 18 propagated to all pofterity, and can never come to 
a. period by the efforts or Decne ae of fuch unhappy flaves. 


But though law, the fource of all fecurity and” happinefs, 
arifes late in any government, and is the flow produé of order — 
and of liberty, it is hot se preted with the fame difficulty, : 
with which it-was produce: t when it has once taken root, 
46a hardy plant, Ss ee {caree ever perith through the ill 
culture of men, or the rigour of the feafons,: The arts of 
luxury, and much more the liberal arts, which: depend on a re= 
fined tafte or fentiment, are eafily loft; becaufe they are always. 
relifhed by a few only, whofe leifure,. fortune, and genius fit 
them for fuch. amufen: ments, But what is profitable to every 
mortal, and in common ee when once difcovered, can {carce 
ever: perith;- but. by the total fubverfion OL: fociety, and by fuch 
failoucanevdations of ‘Barbarous invaders, aS? obliterate all me= 
mory of former arts and civility. Imitation alfo is apt to 
tranfport thefe-coarfer and more ufeful arts from one climate 
to another, and make them precede the refined arts in their pro- 

: grels; ; though perhaps they {prang after them in their firtt rife 
and propagation. From thele caufes proceed civilized monar- 
chies, where the arts of ; government, firft invented in free tates, 
“are preferved to the mutual pe, and — of fovereign 
and fubject. Q a5 


ee perfea, therefore, the monarchical form may ap- 
oy to fome politicians, it owes all its perfe@tion to the re- 
publican ; 
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publican ; 3 nor is it poffible, that a pure defpotifm, eftablithed 
among a barbarous people, can ever, by its native force and 


energy, refine and polith itfelf. It muft borrow its laws, and 
methods, and inftitutions, and confequently its {tability and 


order, from free governments. Thefe advantages are the fole - 


‘growth of republics, The extenfive defpotifm of a barbarous 


monarchy, by entering into the detail of the government, as - 


well as into the principal points of adminiftration, for ever pre-= 
vents all fuch i improvements. 


ee 


Ina eure monarchy, the prince alone is unreftrained in 


the exereife of his authority, and poffeffes alone a power, which - 


is. not bounded by any. thing but cuftom, example, and the 


fenfe of his. own intereft. Every minifter or magiftrate, how-. 


ever eminent, mult fubmit to the general laws, which govern 
the whole fociety, and muft exert the authority delegated to him 
after the manner, which is prefcribed. The people depend on 
mone but their fovereign, for the fecurity of their property. 
‘He is fofar removed from them, and is fo much exempt from 
private jealoufies or interefts, that this dependence is not felt. 
And thus a {pecies of government arifes, to: which, in a high 


political rant, we may give the name of Tyranny, but which, © 


by a juft and prudent adminiftration, may afford tolerable fe- 


curity to the oe and may anfwer ee. of the ends of cae x 


litical fociety. 


But thong ina oe monarchy; as: a as ina republic, y 
the people have fecurity for the enjoyment of their property ; ” 
yet in both thefe forms of government, thofe who poffefs the - 
| fupreme authority have the difpofal of many honours and ad~ 


vantages, which excite the ambition and avarice of mankind. 


‘The only Tene is, that in a republic, the candidates for 


offices — 
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offices muft look downwards, to gain the fuffrages of the peo- 
ple; in a monarchy, they muft turn their attention upwards, 
to court the good graces and favour of the great. To-be fuc- 
cefsful in the former way, tis neceflary for a man. to make 
himfelf u/feful, by his induftry, Capacity, or knowlege: To: 
be profperous in the latter way, ‘tis requifite for him to render 
himfelf agreeable, by his wit, complaifance, or civility. A. 
ftrong genius fucceeds beft in republics: A refined tafte in mo- 
narchies. And confequently the {ciences are the more natural 
growth of the one, and the polite arts of the other. 


Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving their chief fla- 
bility from a fuperftitious reverence to prrefts and princes, have 
almoft always: abridged the liberty of reafoning, with regard 
_ to religion amd politics; and ‘confequently metaphyfics and 
morals, All thefe form the moft confiderable branches of 


fophy, which only re- 


{cience. Mathematics. and natural philo 
main, are nothalf fovaluable. 


contribute to pleafure; and the fame delicacy of tafte, which 
enables us to make improvements in one, will not allow - 
the others to remain altogether rude and barbarous, Au 
mongft all the arts of converfation, no one pleafes. more 
than mutual deference or civility, which leads us to refign 


‘There is a very great connection among all the'arts, which 


our own inclinations to thofe of our companion, and to curh 
and conceal that prefumption and arrogance fo natural to 
the human mind. A good-natured man, who is-well edu- 
eated, practifes this civility to every mortal without premedi- 
tation or intereft. | But, in order to render that valuable quality 
general among any people, it feems neceffary to affift the natural 
difpofition by fome general motive. Where power rifes up- 

Vo. I, a3 eS wards 
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wards from the people to the great, asinall republics, fuch re~ 
fnements of civility are apt to be little practifed, fince the 

whole flate are, by that means, brought near to a level, and 

every member of it is rendered, in a great meafure, indepen~ — 
dent of another. The people have the advantage, by the au- 

thority of their fuffrages : ‘The great, by the fuperiority of | 
their flation. But in a civilized monarchy, there 1s a long train 
of dependence from the prince to the peafant, ‘which is not 
great enough to render property precarious, or deprefs the 
minds of the people; but is fufficient to beget in every one an: 
inclination to pleafe his fuperiors, and to form himfelf upon 
thofe models, which: are moft acceptable, to people of condition, 
and education. Politenefs of | manners, therefore, arifes moft 
naturally in monarchies and courts; and where that flourithes,. 
none of the liberal arts will be altogether negleGted or defpifed. 


The republics in Europe are at prefent noted for want of 
politenefs. Zhe good manners. of a Swiss civilized in HoL- 
LAND *, is an expreffion for rufticity among the FRENCH.. 
The ENGLisH, in fome degree, fall under the fame cenfure,, 
notwithitanding - their learning. and genius. And if the VE-. 
NETIANS. be an. exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, 
to their communication with the other IraL1ans, mow of 


whofe governments beget a dependence more than fufficient for 
eivilizing their manners, 

"Tis difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning: the re-. | 
_ finements of the ancient republics in this particular: But Iam 


apt to falped, that the arts of cou nalion were not brought 


* Cret la. politefe d’ un Suiffe: sie eee 
En Hoituanpe civilifé,. Rousseau. 
3 4 


io: 
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fo near to perfection among them as the arts of writing and 
compofition. -The fcurrility of the ancient orators, in many 
inftances, is quite fhocking, and exceeds all belief. Vanity too 
is often not a little offénfive in authors of that age *; as well 
as the common licentioufnefs and immodeifty of their ftile, 

Quicungue wmpudicus, adulter, LINEO, manu, ventre, pene, bona 
patria laceraverat, fays SALLUST in one of the graveit and 
moit moral paflages of his hiftory. Nam fuit ante Flelenam 
Cunnus teterrima belli Caufa, is an expreffion of Horace, in 
tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovrn and Lucre~ 
TkUs 7 are almoft as licentious in their ftile as my Lord Ro- 
CHESTER; though the former were fine gentlemen and deli~ 
cate writers, and the latter, from the corruptions of that court, 
in which he lived, feems to have thrown off all regard to fhame 
and decency. JUVENAL inculcates modefty with great zeal; 
but fets a very bad example of it, if we confider the impudence 


of his expreffions, 


I thallalfo be fo bold, : : to affirm, That among the ancients, 
there was not much delicacy of breeding, or that polite defe- 
rence and refpe&, which civility obliges us either to expres or 
counterfeit towards the perfons with whom we converte. “Ce 
CERO was certainly one of the politeft gentlemen of his age ; 
and yet I muft confefs I have frequently been fhocked with the 


* *Tis needlefs to cite Cicero or Prtxy on this head: They are too much noted : 
But one isa little furprized to find ARRiaN, a very grave, judicious writer, interrupt 
the thread of his narration all of a fudden, to tell his readers that he himfelf is as 
eminent among the Greexs for eloquence as ALEXANDER was for‘arms. Lib. I. 

t This poet (See lib. 4. 1165) recommends a very extraordinary cure for love, and 
what one expeéts not to meet with in fo elegant and philofophical a poem. It feems 
to have been the original of fome of Dr. Swirr’s beautiful and cleanly images. The 


elegant Catutius and Puaprus fall under the fame cenfure, 


T 2 | poor 
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‘poor figure under which he reprefents his friend ATTicus, in 
thofe dialogues, where he himfelf is introduced as a {peaker, 
That learned and virtuous Roman, whofe dignity, though he 
‘was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one in 
Rom E, is there fhewn in rather 2 more pitiful light than Put- 
LALETHES’s friend m our modern dialogues. He is a humble 
_ admirer of the orator, pays him frequent compliments, and re- 
ceives his inftruGtions, with all the deference a {cholar owes to 
his mafter *, Fyven CaTo is treated in fomewhat a cavalier 
manner in the dialogues de jmibus. And’ tis remarkable, that 
Cicero, being a great fceptic in matters of religion, and un- 
“willing to determine any thing on that head among the diffe- 


reat. fs of philofophy, introduces his friends difputing con- 


cerning the ‘being and nature of the gods, while he is only a 
hearers becaufe, forfooth, it would have been an. impropriety: 
tor fo great a genius as himfelf, had he {poke, not to have faid 
fomething decifive on the fubjeét, and have carried every thing 
before him, as he always does on other occafions, There is 
alfo.a fpirit of dialogue obferved in the eloquent-books de Orar 


tore, and a tolerable equality maintained among the {peakers ; 
_ But then thefe fpeakers are the great men of the age preceding : 


the author, and he resounts the conference as only from, 
hearfay, = | 


One of the moft par aoe dciasts of a real dialogue, which 


‘we meet with in antiquity, is related by Potysius }, when 
Ss king of Macepon, a prince of wit and parts, met 


* Arr, Non mihi videtur ad beate vivendum fatis effe virtutem. Mar. At here 


Baurto meo videtur ; cujus ego judicium, pace tua dixerim, lense antepono tuo, 


FUSC. Quest lib. 5. 
} qb. 175 


“ 


with, 
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with T1TUs FLaAmINnINvs, one of the politeft of the Romans 
as we learn from PLuTarcat, accompanied with ambafladors 
from almoft all the Greex cities. The AroL1an ambaflador 
very abruptly tells the king, that he talked like a fool ora mad- 
man (Angew) That's evident, fays his majefty, even to a blind 
man ; which was a raillery on the blindnefs of his excellency, 
Yet all this paft not the ufual bounds: For the conference was 
hot difturbed ; and FLAMININUS was very well diverted with 
thefe ftrokes of humour, At the end, when Puiuip craved 
a little time to confult with his friends, of whom he-had none 
prefent, the Rom AN general, being defirous alfo to thew his 
wit, as the hiftorian fays, tells ‘him, ¢hat perhaps the rea/on, 
awhy he bad none of bis friends with him, was becaufe be had 
murdered them all ; which was a@wually the cafe, ‘This unpro- 
‘voked piece of rufticity is not condemned by the hiftorian, 
caufed no farther refentment in Pu ILIP, than to excite a SAR-= 
DONIAN fmile, or what we call a grin, and hindered him not 


from renewing the conference next day. PLUTARCH *too 


mentions this raillery amongft the witty and agreeable fayings 

"Tis but an indifferent compliment, which Horace pays 
to his friend GRospHus, in the ode addrefled to him. No one, 
fays he, is happy in every refped?. And I may perbaps enjoy 
Some advantages, which you are deprived of. You poffefs reat 
riches: Your bellowing herds cover the SICILIAN plas: Your 
chariot is drawn by the fine horfes: And you are arrayed in 
the righeft purple. But the indulgent fates, with a Small inhe- 
ritance, have given Mz a fine genius, and have endowed me with 


qt Invita Framin, ~ 


* Ibid, 


% 


to hea Ay 


a contempt for the malignant judgments of the vulgar™, Piz 
DRus fays to his patron, Eutycuus, Jf you intend to read iy 
works, I [hall be pleafed: ue not, I fhall, at leaf, have the 
advantage of pleafing poferityf. Iam apt to think that a mo- 
dern poet would not have been guilty of fuch an impropriety 
as that which may be obferved in VirGIL’s addrefs to Au- 
GusTus, when, after a great deal of extravagant flattery, and 
_ after having deified the emperor, according to the cuftom of 

_thofe times, he, at laft, places this god on the fame level with 
himfelf. By your gracious nod, lays he, render my undertaking 
profperous ; and taking pity, together with me, of the Swains 


agnorant of hufbandry, beftow your favourable influence on this 


wanes fe Hag men 2 in shat 28%, been accuftomed to obferve 
: fuch. 


= Mil ef Ae omni 
= Parte beatum. 
Abftulit clarum cita mors AcHILLEM, — 
Longa TiTHONUM minuit feneétus, 
Et mihi forfan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porriget hora. | 
‘Te greges centum, Siculeque circum 
~“Mugiunt vacce : tibi tollit, hinni- 
Tum apta quadrigis equa: te bis Afro 
Murice tinde a 
--Veftiunt lane: mihi parva rura, x 
Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camene 
Parca non mendax dedit & malignum : = 
: Spernere vulpus. Lib, 2. Ode 16, 
+ Quem fi leges, letabor; fin autum minus, 
Habebunt certe quo fe oblectent pofteri. 


ft Ignarofque vite mecum miferatus agreftes 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc affuefce vocari, 


One would not fay to a prince or great man, ‘‘ When you and I were in fuch a place, : 


“« we faw fucha thing happen :” But, “* When you were in fuch a place, I attended 
** you: And fucha thing happened.” 
Here 
9 is 
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fach niceties, a writer fo delicate as Vircin would certainly 
have given a different turn to this fentence. The court of 
AucusTus, however polite, had not yet, it feems, worn of 
the manners of the republic, — 


Cardinal Wo LSEY apologized for hhis famous piece of info= 
‘ence, im faying, Eco et Rex Meus, land my king, by ob- 
ferving, that this expreffion was exaGtly conformable to the 
Latin idiom, and that a RomAN always named himfelf before 
the perfon to whom, or of whom he fpake. ‘Yet this feems to. 
have been an inftance of want of civility among that people. 
The ancients made it a rule, That the perfon of the greateft 
dignity fhould be mentioned firft in the difcourfe : infomuch,, 

that we find, the {pring of a quarrel and jealoufy between the 
Romans and ATouL1ans, to have been a poet’s naming the 
HETOLIANS before the Roman S> in es a Te gain= 


Herel cannot forbear nchsionineeaaatenetal Ficaay obheved in Fr ANCE; sith 
feems to me exceffive and ridiculous. You muit not fay, ‘* ‘Thatis a very fine dog, 
“ Madam,” But, “Madam, that is a very fine dog.” They think it indecent 
that thofe words, dg and madam, fhould be coupled together in the fentence ; : porch. 
they have no reference to each other in the fenfe. = 


After all, I acknowledge, that this reafoning from fingle paflages of ancient au- 
thors may feem fallacious; and that the foregoing arguments cannot have great force, 
but with thofe who are well acquainted with thefe writers, and know the truth of the’ 
general pofition. For inftance, what abfurdity would it be to aflert, that Vircit un-- 
derftood not the force of the terms he employs, and could not chufe his epithets with. 
propriety? Becanfé in the following lines, addreffed, alfo to Aucusrus, he has. 
failed in that particular, and has afcribed to the Inpians a quality, which feems, in. 
a manner, to turn his hero into ridicule. 


Et te maxime Ge 
Qui nunc extremis Asi jam victor in oris 
imbellem avertis Romants arcibus Indum.. Georg. Libs 2. 


ed 


ies 67S APY. XIV, 
ed by their united arms over the Ma CEDONIANS*, Thus Lm 


VIA difgufted TIBERIUS by placing her own name before his. 
im an infcription f, 


No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed. In like 
manner, as modern politenefs, which is naturally fo ornamen- 
tal, runs often into affe€tation and foppery and difeuife and in- 
fincerity; fo the ancient fimplicity, which is naturally fo ami- 
able and aifecting, often degenerates into rufticity and abufe, 
feurrility and obicenity. 


If the fuperiority in politenefs fhould be allowed to modern 
times, the modern notjons of gallantry and honour, the natural 
produce of courts and monarchies, will probably be afligned as 
the caufes of this refinement. No one denies thefe inventions 
to be modern +. But fome of the moft zealous partizans of the 
ancients, have afferted them to be foppith and ridiculous, and 
a reproach rather than credit to the prefent age ||. It may here 
be proper to examine this queftion, with regard both to gal- 
lantry and honour. We shall begin with gallantry, 


Nature has implanted in all living creatures an affection be~ 
tween the fexes, which even ‘in the fierceft and moft rapacious 
animals, is not merely confined to the fatisfaction of the bodily 
appetite, but begets a friendfhip and mutual fympathy, which — 
Tuns through the whole tenor of their lives, Nay, even in thofe 


* Puor. in vita FLAMINING. 

+ Tacir. Ann. lib. 3. cap. 64. 

} In the SelA Tormentor of Terence, Cuinras, whenever he comes to town, inftead 
of waiting on his miftrefs, fends for her to come to him, 

i] My Lord SHAFTEsEuRY, fee his Morakjs.. 


fpecies, 


- 
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fpecies, where nature limits the indulgence of this appetite to 
one feafon and to one objet, and forms a kind of marriage or 
affociation between a fingle male and female, there is yet a vie 
fible complacency and benevolence, which extends far ther, and 
mutually foftens the affeGions of the fexes towards each other * 
How much more muft this have place in man, where the con- 
_finement of the appetite is not natural; but either is derived 
accidentally from fome ftrong charm of love, or arifes from 
refle€tions on duty and convenience ? Nothing, therefore, can 
proceed lefs from affe€tation than the paffion of gallantry. °Tis 
natural in the higheft degree. Art and education, in the moft 
elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, than on all the 


other laudable paffions. They only turn the mind more to-. 
‘wards it; they refine it; they polith it; and gived it a proper 
grace and expreffion. 


But gallantry is as generous as it is uatural. ale: corre fuch 
sagle vices, as lead us © commit a real injury to’ others, is the 
part ‘of morals, and the object of the moft ordinary education. 
Where that is hot attended to, in fome degree, no human fo= 
ciety ‘ean fubfit. But in order to render converlation, and the 
intercourle of fteege more eafy and agreeable, Good-manners _ 


have been invented, and have carried the matter fomewhat far- 
ther. Wherever nature has given the mind a propenfity to any 


™ Tutti gli altri animai, che {eno in terra, - 
O che vivon quieti & ftanno in pace ; 

O fe vengon a rifla, & fifan guerra, ~- 
A la femina il mafchio non la face. 

1? orfa con I’ orfo al bofco ficura erra, 
La Leonefia appréffo il Leon piace, 

~ Con Lupo vive il Lupa ficura, 
Ne la Guivenca ha del Tore] paura. AxiosTo, Canto 5. 
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vice, or to any paflion difagreeable. to others, refined breeding 
has taught men to throw the biafs. on the oppolite ide, and ta 
preferve, in all their behaviour, the appearance of fentiments 
contrary to thofe which they naturally incline to. ‘Thus, as we 
are commonly proud and felfifh,. and apt to aflume the prefers 
ence above others, a polite man learns to behave with deference 
towards thofe with whom he converfes, and to: yield the fupe= 
riority to them in all the common incidents of fociety. In like 


manner, wherever a perfon’s fituation may naturally beget any - 


difagreeable fufpicion in him, "tis the part of good-manners to. 
prevent it, by a ftudied difplay of fentiments, direéily contrary’ 
to thote of which he is apt to be jealous, Thus, old men know 
their infirmiti 1d naturally dread contempt from the youth: 
Hence, well-educated youth redouble the inftances. of refpect 
and deference to their elders, Strangers. and foreigners are 


-pofe too much conftraint on his cuefts *, Gallantry is nothing 
but an inftance of the fame generous and refined attention. As. 
nature has given man the fuperiority above woman, by endow- 


_* The frequent mentior in ancient authors of that'ill-bred cuftom of the matter of 
the family’s eating better-bread or drinking better wine at table,. than he afforded his. 


_- @uells, is but an indifferent mark of the civility of thofe ages. See Juvenat, fat. Se 
“Ptinn, lib. 14. cap. 13. Alfo Prinit Epi, Lucian de mercede condudtis, Saturnalia, 


&e. There is fearce any part of Hurope at prefent fo uncivilized as to: admit of fuch 


2 cuftem, 


ng 
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- ing him with greater frength both of mind and body; ’tis a 
_ part to alleviate that fuperiority, as much as poiible, by the 


generofity of his behaviour, and by a fludied deference and 


_complaifance for all her inclinations and opinions. Barbarous 


nations difplay this. fuperiority, by reducing their females to 


the moft abje@ flavery ; by confining them, by beating them, 


by felling them, by killing them. But the male fex, among a 
polite people, difcover their authority in a more generous, 


- though not a lefs evident manner; by civility, by refped, by 


complaifance, and, in a word, by gallantry. In good com- 

| mafter of the feaft? The 
man who fits in ! who is always induftri- 
ous in helping « every one, is moft certainly the perfon. We 


mutt either condemin all {uch inflances of generofity, as foppith 
and affe€ted, or admit of gallantry among the reft. The an- 
cient Muscovires wedded their wive ‘with a. whip, inflead 
ae 7a a.eidingering The fame eople, - n their « own houfes, 


| =the’ precedency above loripacre even * “foreign : 
“ambaffadors. Thefe two inftances of ther EE and ae 
litenels. are much ‘of » piece, Soee ee ae, : 


‘Gallantry i is not lefs confiftent with iin: ‘and ee 
than with nature and Sencryfit; ity ; and when under proper regu- 
lations, contributes. more than any other i invention, to the , Cl 
tertaimment and z improvement of the youth of both fexes. In all 
vegetables, *fis. obfervable, that the flower and the feed are al- 
ways conneéted together; and in like manner, among every 
{pecies of animals, nature has founded 0 on the love between the 


= exes their fweetelt and beft enjoyment. But the fatisfaction 


i See Relation nef ti beg Embeffes, by the earl of Cline. 
= U 2 : of 
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of dhe bodily appetite is not alone of great value; and even, 
“among brute creatures, we find, that their play and dalliance; 
and other expreflions of fondnefs, form the ereateft part of the 
entertainment. In rational beings, we mult certainly. admit - 
the mind for aconfiderable fhare. Were we to rob the feaft of 
all its garniture of reafon, difcourfe, fympathy, friendthip, and 
gaiety, what remauts would fearce: be worth acceptances, in. the. 
judgement of, the ee ee and. luxurious. é 


“What better fehioot for manners, than the company of Vir=- 
tuous women’; where the mutual endeavour to pleafe muft ine. 
fenfibly polifi the mind, where tlie example of the female foft~ 
nels and modefty muft communicate itfelf to their adinirers, and: 
| where the delicacy of that fex puts every one oO his guard, Teh 
fe give offence by any breach of. Ee eC 


Among the ancients, the ohare of the ie was con~- 
fidered as altogether domeftic, nor were they reparded as part: 
of the polite-world; or of good: company. This, perhaps,. 1S 
the true reafon. why the ancients have not left us one piece of 
pleafantry, that is excellent, (unlefs one may except the bane 
quet.of XENOPHON, and the dialogues: of Lucran), though: — 
“many of their ferious compofiti tions are altogether inimitable... a 
HORACE condemns the coarfe railleries and cold jetts of PLAU=. 
TUS: But, though the moft eafy, agreeable, and judicious: 
writer in the world, is his own talent for ridicule very. ftriking: 
or refined? This, therefore, 3 is one confiderable i improvement, , 


which the polite arts have received from Salou, and from. 
sourts, where it firft arofe.. 


The point. of Fite or. duelling, is is a. modern { invention, as: » 
well aS galantry > and by fome. efteemed. equally cienil for the: 
| refining: 
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gzefining of manners: But how it has contributed to that effet, . 
Fam ata lofs to determine. Converfation, among the greateft 
ruftics, is not commonly infefted with fuch rudenefs as can give’ 
occafion to duels, even according to the moft refined laws of 
this fantaftic honour; and as to the other fmall indecencies; 
which are the moft offentive, becaufe the. moft frequent; they 
can never be cured by the practice of duelling. But thefe no-- 
tions are not only w/ele/s: “They are alfo pernicious. By fepa-- 
rating the man of honour from the man of virtue, the greateft: 
profligates have got fomething to value themfelves upon, and... 
_ have been able to Keep themfelves in countenance, though. 
guilty of the moft flamefil and’ moft dangerous vices. They 
are debauchees, {pend-thrifts, and never pay a farthing they- 
owe: But they are men of honour ; and therefore are to be. 
received as gentlemen i in all companiés.. : 


There are fome of the parts of m od ern honour, which are thre. 
Molt effential parts of ; morality; fuch as fidelity, the obferving 


. promifes, and telling truth, Thefe ; points of honour: Mr. An— 
ee had i loys whe en. 1 he made Jusa Cone ce 


Henn sa 1 facred Wes The To af ee 
the noble mind’s diftinguifbing perfection, , 
that aids and Sirengiliens virtue when it meets bers, 
_ And imitates ber aétions where She ts not.: 
_ dt oughi not to be ported with, 


Thefe lines:are very beautiful :; But: T am. aftaid, that Mir. Av-- | 
DISON has here been: guilty: of that: impropriety: ‘of fentiment, 
with-which, on‘other occafions, he has fo juftly reproached’ ‘OUT 
poets. The ancients certainly ne had ‘any notion of Boome: 
as difting: from virtues. Be! 3 
Sak 


But, to return from this digreflion, I thall advance lt asa 


fourth obfervation on this fubjeG@, of the rife and progrefs of the 
arts and {ciences, Lhat when the arts and feiences come to pera 
fection in any fate, from that moment they naturally, or rather 


necefjaruy decline, and Jeldom or never revive in that nation, 


where they formerly fourifped. 


i 


. It mutt be confeffed, that this maxim, though conformable 


to experience, may, at firit fight, be efteemed véry contrary to. 


reafon. If the natural genius of mankind be the fame in all 
ages, and in almoft all countries, {as I am of opinion it is) it 
muit very much forward and cultivate this genius, to be poffef 
& patterns in every art, which may regulate the tafte, 


Sa SK 


The models left us by the an- 


cients gave birth to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have 


- mightily advanced their progrefs in every country of Europe: 


Why had they not a like effea during the reign: of TRAJAN 
‘and his fucceflors, when they were much more entire, and 
were fill admired-and fudied by te whole world? So-late as. 
the emperor JUSTINIAN, the Poet, by way of diftin@ion, 
was underitood, among. the GREEKS, to be Homer; among 
the Romans, Vinci. Such admitation flill remained for. 
thefe divine Geniufes ; though no poet had appeared for many 
centuries, who could jufily pretend to have imitated them, _ 


_ A-man’s genius 1S, always, in the beginning of his life, as 


much unknown to himfelf as to others, and ’tis only after fre- 
quent trials, attended with fuccefs, that he dares. think himfelf 


equal to thofe undertakings, in which they who have fucceeded, : 


have fixed the admiration of mankind, If his own nation be .~ 


already poflefied of thany models of eloquence, he naturally 


compares 
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compares his own juvenile exercifes with thefe; and being fen— 
irble of the mfinite difproportion between them, is difcouraged 
from. any further attempts, and never. aims at a rivalthip with: 
thofe authors, whom he fo much admires. A noble emulation: 
is the fource of ever y-excellence, Admiration and modelty na- 
turally extinguith this emulation. And no one is fo liable to an 
excels of admiration and mode as a truly great genius, 


Next to emulation, the greateft encourager of the noble arts. 
is praife and glory. A writer is animated with new force, 
when he hears. the applauies of the world for his former pro— | 
7 du@ions ; and, being roufed by fuch zie motive, he often reaches | 
a pitch of perfection, which is equally furprizing to himfelf, and 
to his readers. But when the pofts of honour ate all occupied, 
his firft attempts are but coldly received by the public; being 
compared to productions, which are both i in themfelves more: 
excellent, and have already the advantage of an cftablithed re~ 
putation. Were Montere and Corning to bring upon: 
the flage a prefent their-early productions, which were formerly 


fo well received, it would difcourage the: young poets, to fee 
the indifference and difdain of the public, The ignorance of 
the age alone could have given admiffion to the Prince of TYRE: 
but "tis to that we owe the Moor: Had Every man in his bam 
been rejected, we had never feen VoLpons. 


> 


Perhaps it may not ce for the advantage of any nation, to - 
have the arts imported from their neighbours in too great per-- 
fection. This extinguithes emulation, and finks the ardour of 
the generous youth. So many models of Iranian painting 
‘Brought into BriTain, inftead of exciting our artifts, is the 
caule of their {mall Ps erels in that noble art, The fame, per— 

: a x haps, 


a 
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chaps, was the cafe of Rome, when it received the arts fron: 
Grence, That multitude of polite produdions in the 
FRENCH language, difperfed all over GERMANY and the 
Norru, hinder thefe nations from cultivating their own lan- 
guage, and keep them fill oe on their neighbours for 
thofe elegant entertainments. =: 


Tis true, the ancients had eft us models in every kind of 
_qwriting, which are highly worthy of admiration. But befides 
that they were wrote in languages, which were known only to 
_ the learned; befides this, I fay, the comparifon is not fo per- 
fe& nor intire between modern wits, and thofe who lived in fo 
remote an age. Had WALLER been born in Rome, during 
ther reign of TIE rit produ@ions had been defpifed, 
when compared to the finithed odes of Horace. But in this 
ifland the fuperiority of the Row AN poet diminithed nothing 
from the fame of the ENcLisH. We efteemed ourfelves fuffi- 


ciently happy, that our climate and language could produce but 
a a faint copy of fo excéllent an original, 


In thert, the arts and Gener like fome plants, equire a 
‘freth foil; and however rich the land may be, and however 
you may recruit ot by art Or care, i will never, when once 


exhaufted, produce any yy tig that is perfed or finithed 4 in the 
kind. 
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? ‘TS. a great oie ton to ee vanity of man, that his 
a. _ utmoft art and induftry can never equal the meaneft of 
‘nature’ S produdtions, either for beauty « or value. Art is only 
the underworkman, and is employed to give a few ftrokes of 
embellifhment to thofe pieces, which come from the hand of 
the. matter. Some of the drapery may be of his drawing; but | 
he is not allowed to touch the principal figure. — Art may make 
a fuit of clothes ; But re muft produce. aman. 


cist in 1 thofe prodacions: which are commonly denominated 
works of art, we find that the nobleft of the kind are beholden 
for their chief beauty to the force and happy influence of nature. 
To the Oefrum or native enthufiafm of the poets, we owe. 
whatever is admirable in their produ@ions. "The greatelt gem ° 
nius, where nature at any time fails him (for the is not equal) 
throws afide the lyre, and hopes not, from the rules of art, to 
reach that divine harmony, which muift proceed from her in- 


*Or, Fi be man of elegance and pleafure. "The intention = this and the three follow- 
ing effays is not fo much, to explain accurately the fentiments of the ancient fe&ts of 
philofophy, as to deliver the fentiments of fe@s, that naturally form themfelves in 

_the world, and entertain different ideas of human life and of happinefs. I have given 
each of them the ; name of the philofophical fect, to which it ; beats the greatelt 
affinity. cs 


VoL = x | : - fpiration 
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{piration alone. How poor are thofe fongs, where a happy 


flow of fancy has not furnithed materials for art to embellifh 
and refine! — 


‘But of all the fruitlefs attempts of art, no one is f ridicu=. 
lous, as that which the fevere philofophers have undertaken, 
the producing an art if cial happine/s, and making us be pleafed 
by rules of reafon, and by refletion, Why did none of them 
claim the reward, which XERxEs promifed to him, who could 
invent a new pleafure ? Unies, perhaps, they invented fo 
many pleafures for their own ufe, that they defpifed riches, 
and ftood in no need of any enjoyments, which the rewards of 
that monarch could procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, 
that they “were Hiorwwllling Wo Farniih ‘the PERSIAN court with 
a new pleafure, by prefenting it with fo new and unufual an 
object of ridicule. Their fpeculations, ‘when confined to the- 
ory, and gravely delivered in the fchools of GREECE, might 
excite admiration in their i ignorant pupils: But the attemptine 


to reduce fuch principles to practice would foon have betrayed 
their abfurdity. 


oe pretend to make me happy by reafon, and by rules of 
You muft, then, create me anew by rules of art. Foron 

my at frame and ftru@ure does my happinefs depend. 
But you want. power to effet this ; and {kill too, I am afraid: 
Nor can I entertain a lefs opinion of nature’s wifdom than of 
yours. And let her condud the machine, which the has ‘fo 
wilely framed. 1 find that 1 fhould only {poil it PY my tam=. 
; pering. 


To what purpofe thould I sae to ieee reline, or in= 
vigorate any of 1b fprings | or principles, which nature has 


implanted 
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amplanted in me? is this the road by. which I muft teach hap= 


_ pinefs? But happinefs implies eafe, contentment, repole, and 


Se 
$ 


pleafure; not watchfulnefs, care, and fatigue. The health of 
my body confifts in the facility with which all its oper ations are 
performed. The flomach digefts the aliments: The heart cir- 
culates the blood: The brain feparates and refines the {pirits ; 
Apdall this without my concerning mylelt 1 in the matter. When 
by my will alone I can {top the blood, as it runs with impetuofity 
along its canals, then may 1 hope to change the courfe of my fen- 
timents and patlions. In vain fhould I ftrain my faculties, and en- 
deavour to receive pleafure from an objeat, which 1 is not fitted by 
nature to afte: my organs with delight. ‘Tmay 
by my fruitlefs endeavours, but fhall never reach any pleafure, 


7 sive myfelf pain 


Away. then with al thofe-vain pretences of making ourlelves 
, SaeDy. within ourfelves, of feafting on our own thoughts, of be- 


ing fatisfied with the confcioufnels of v vell-doing, and of defpi- 


2 se $8 


fing ; all afliftance and all fupplies from external objeats. This 
ds the voice of PRIDE, notof N ATURE, And i it were well, if 
even. this pride could fuppo: rt ittelf, and communicate a real in- 


avard pleafure, however. melancholy c or fevere. “But this in- 


potent pride can do no more than regulate the outfide; and 
with infinite pains and attention compofe the language and 
countenance to a philofophical dignity, in order to deceive the - 
ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty of all en- 
joyment: And the mind, unfupported by its proper objects, 
finks into the -deepeft forrow and dejeCtion. “Miferable, but. 
vain mortal ! Thy mind be happy within itfelf! With what 
refources i is it endowed to fill fo immenfe a void, and fupply the 
x 8 Jos os place 
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place of all thy bodily fenfes and faculties ? Can thy-head fub« 
fift without thy other members? In fuch a fituation,. 


What fooli/h figure muft it make 2 
Do nothing elfe but fleep and ake. 


Into fucha lethargy, or fuch a melancholy, muft thy mind be 
plunged, when deprived of foreign Betupations and enjoyments. 


Keep me, therefore, no longer in this violent conftraint. 
Confine me not within myfelf; but point-out to me thofe ob- 
jets and pleafures, which afford the chief enjoyment. But 
why do I apply to you, proud and ignorant fages, to thew me 
the road to happinefs ?. ? Let me confult my own paffions and ins 
clinations. In them mt Tread the diates of nature; not in 
your frivolous difcourfes. | | 


_ But fee, propitious to my wihes the divine, the amiable 
PLEASURE *, the fupreme Love of GODS and men, ad-= 
vances towards me. At her approach, my heart beats with 
genial heat, and every fenfe and every faculty is diffolved in 
joy; while fhe pours around me all the embellithments of. the 
fpring, and all the treafures of the autumn. The melody of 
her voice ahs my ears with the foftet noe as fhe invites. 
me to partake of thofe delicious fruits, which with a file that 
diffufes a glory on the heavens and the earth, the prefents to 
me. The fportive Cupips, who attend her, or fanme with their 
odoriferous wings, or pour on my head the moft fragrant oils, 
or offer me their fparkling ne@ar in golden goblets. Q! for 
ever let me .¢ {pread my limbs on this bed of Fok and thus, thus. 


. “® Dia ae _Lucrer, 
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feel the delicious moments, with foft’and downy fteps, glide 
along. But cruel chance! Whither do you fly fo fat? Why 
do my ardent withes, and that load of pleafures, under which 
you labour, rather haften than retard your unrelenting pace * 
Suffer me to enjoy this foft repofe, after all my fatigues in: 
fearch of happimefs. Suffer me to fatiate myfelf with thefe de— 

licacies, after the pains of fo long and fo foolifh an abftinence. 


But it will not do. The rofes have lofttheir hue: The fruit. 
its flavour: And that delicious wine; whofe fumes, fo late,. 
tii ptonest all = fenfes with fuch. delight, now folicits in vain: 
Pleafure fimiles at. my lJanguor. ‘She beckens 
hee fier, ree to come to her affiftance. The gay, the fro-. 
lic Virtue obferves the call, and brings along the whole troop 
ef my jovial friends.. Welcome, thrice welcome, my ever dear: 
companions, to thefe thady bowers, and to this luxurious re 
patt, Your prefence has reftored to t the rofe i its hue, and to the. 
fruit LE flavour, The vapours o! ‘of this {rightly nectar now | 
again play around my pas le oo. partake of my delights, 
and dife : a the 

ceive fror my happinefs oT Ronen” 


Pleafure which you re- 
“The like dol receive 

from yours; and encouraged: by your joyous prefence, fhall: 

again renew. the feaft,. with: which, from: too much enjoyment, 

| in fenfes were well nigh fated; while the mind kept not pace: 

wath the bodys. nor afforded relief to her over-burthened partner... 


7 in our. chearful difcourfes, better than in the formal reafon=- 
ings of the fchools, is true wifdom. to be found, In our friend-. 
endearments, better than in the hollow. debates. of flatefmen. 
and pretended patriots, does true virtue difplay itfelf. Forget~. 
ful of the aft, {ecure. of the future, let.us here enjoy the pre-- 

fent; 3: 
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jent; and while we yet poflefs a being, let us fix fome good, 
beyond:the power of fate or fortune. "To-morrow will bring its 
own pleaiures along with it: Or fhould it difappoint our fond 
wilhes, we fhall at leaft enjoy the pleafure of rellecting on the 
pleafures of to- -day. 


Fear hot, my friends, that the barbarous diflonance of BAc- 
clus, and of his revellers, fhould break in upon this enter- 
tain ment, and confound us With their turbulent and clamorous 
pleafures. The fprightly mufes wait around ; and with their 
charming fymphony, fufficient to foften the wolves and tyeers 
of the favage defert, infpire a foft joy into every bofom. Peace, 
harmony, and concord reign in ibis. SOME nor 18 une filence 
ever broke but by ific of nes, 0 : 
of our t friendly. VOLCES.. oe 


But hark! the favourite of cS aby the gentle Dam 
firikes the lyre; and while he accompanies its harmonious 
notes with his more harmonious fong, he infpires us with the 
fame happy debauch. of fancy, by which he is himfelf tranf& 
ported. “ Ye happy youth,” he fings, “ Ye favoured of hea- 


“ ven *, while the wanton {pring pours upon you all her 

« blooming ‘honours, let not glory feduce you, with her de- 
“ lufive blaze, to pafs in perils and dangers this delicious fea- 
= fon, this prime of life. Wifdom points out to you the road 
AC iG pleafure : Nature too beckens you to follow her in that 
** fmooth and flowery eee Will: you fhut your ears to their 


= Ani imitation of the Svrens fong in Tasso. 
= O Giovinetti, mentre Aprine & Maccio 
bs 2 ammantan di noine & verde fpoglie,” &c. 
aS a a Giurefalemme ean Canto 14s 
«“ com= 
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© commanding voice? Wil | you harden your heart to their 
s {oft allurements? Oh, deluded mortals, thus to lofe your 
“ youth, thus to throw away fo invaluable a prefént, to trifle 
** with fo perifhing a blefling. Contemplate well your recom- 
“ pence. Confider that glory, which fo allures your proud 
“* hearts, and feduces you with your own praifes. "Tis an 
& echo, a dream, nay the fhadow of a dream, which is difi- 
ve pated by every wind, and loft by every contrary breath of 
“¢ the ignorant and ill-judging multitude. You fear not, that 
*¢ even death itfelf thall ravith it from you. But behold! while 
Be you are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; ignorance ne=. 
= glects ee en] ys it not; #£ acy alone, renouncing 
SERCVELy. giesiiigs LECelves this airy “recompence, empty and 
* ‘unftable as pee , 


Thus the hotirs pals Bees alongs: ane fee in their 


mens and. fr ic eno Sit sing : 


RS eS 


a, Tous 


as fanipor e, 
ing Sune they were yet advanc = towards US. 


But the fin has funk below the horifon; and darknefs fieal-. 
ing filently upon us, has now buned all nature in an univerial: 


fhade. ‘ Rejoice, my friends, continue your repaft, or change ~ 
“ it for foft repofe. oo abfent, your joy or your tranquil : 
* lity fhall fall be mine.” Bui wbitber do you go? Or what 
new pleasures call you from our foczety ? Us there aught agreeable 

without your friends © ‘And can aught pleafe, in which we par=_ 


take noi? « Yes, my frends ; the joy, which I now feek, ad-. 
aS: mits: 
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_* mits not of your participation. Here alone I with your abs 
“‘ fence: And here alone can I find a {ufficient compenfatian 
“ for the lofs of your fociety.” 


But I have not advanced far through the thades of the thick 
wood, which {preads a double night around me, ere, methinks, 
T perceive through the gloom the charming Caxia, the miftrefs 
of my wifhes, who wanders impatient through the grove, and 
preventing the appointed hour, filently chides my tardy fteps, 
But the joy, which fhe receives from my prefence, beft pleads 
my excufe; and diffipating every anxious and every angry 
thought, leave room. for nought but mutual joy and rapture. 
‘With what words, my fair one, fhall I exprefs my tendernefs, 
a: defcribe the emotions which now warm my tranfported bo- 
fom! Words are too faint to defcribe my love : and if,.alas $.. 
you feel not the fame flame within you, in vain hall I endea- 
vour to convey to you a juft conception of it. But your every 
word and every motion fuffice to remove this doubt; and while 
they exprefs your paflion, ferve alfo to enflame mine. How 
amiable this folitude, this filence, this darknefs ! No objeéts 
now importune the ravithed foul. The thought, the fenfe, all 
full of nothing but our mutual happinefs, wholly poffefs. the 
mind, and convey a pleafure, which deluded mortals vainly feck — 


_ for in every other enjoyment 


But why does your bofom heave ‘with thefe fighs, while 
tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why diftra& your heart with 
fuch vain anxieties ? Why fo often afk me, How long my love 
JSball yet endure? Alas, my C#LIA, can I refolve this quef- 
fon? Do I know how long my life Joall yet endure? But does 
this alfo difturb your tender breaft? And is the image of our 

frail 
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‘tyail mortality for ever prefent with you, to throw a damp on — 
your gayeft hours, and poifon even thofe joys which love in- 
{prres? Confider rather, that if life be frail, if youth be tran- 
fitory, we fhould well employ the prefent moment, and lofe no 
part of fo perifhable an exiftence. Yet a little moment and ¢he/e 
- thall be no more, ‘We thall be, as if we had never been, Not 
a memory of us be left upon earth; and even the fabulous 
fhades below will not afford us a habitation. Our fruitlefs an~ 
xieties, our vain projeéts, our uncertain {peculations fhall all 
be fwallowed up and lof. Our prefent doubts, concerning the 
original caufe of all things, muft never, alas! be refolved. 
This alone we may be certain of, that if any governin ge mind | 
prefide over the univerfe, he muft be pleafed to fee us fulfil the _ 
ends of our being, and enjoy that pleafure, for which alone we 
were created. Let this refle@ion give eafe to your anxious 
thoughts; but render not your joys too ferious, by dwelling 
for-ever upon it. ”Tis fufficient, once, to be acquainted with 
this philofophy, in order to give an unbounded loofe to love - 
and jollity, and remove all the {cruples of a vain fuperftition + 
But while youth and paflion, my fair-one, prompt our eager 
defires, we muft find gayer fubje&ts of difcourfe, to intermix 
with thefe amorous -carefles, 


Vou. I. 


a 
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“ H ER E is this olan ane material difference in the con=" 

duct of nature, with regard to man and other animals,’ 
that having endowed the former with a fublime celeftial {pirit, 
and having given him an affinity with fuperior. beings, the 
allows not fuch noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle; but urges 
him, by neceflity, to employ, on every emergence, his utmoft 
art and mdufiry. Brute creatures have many of their neceffities 
fupplied by nature, being cloathed and armed by this beneficent 
parent of all things: And where their own indufiry is requifite: 
on any occafion, nature, by implanting inflingts, fill fupplies’ 
them with the art, and guides them to their good, by her un- 
erring precepts. But man, expofed naked and indigent to the 
rude elements, rifes lowly from that helplefs Rate, by the care 
and vigilance of his parents; and having attained his utmoft — 
growth and perfe€tion, reaches only a capacity of fubfifting, 
by his own care and vigilance. Every thing is fold to {kill 


and labour; and where nature furnithes the materials, 


they are 
{till rude and unfinithed, till induftry, ever active and intelli- 


gent, refines them from their brute ftate, and fits them for hu- 
man He and convenience. 


= 


* Or the man of action and virtue, 
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Avenue, therefore, O man, the beneficence of nature: 
For the has given thee that intelligence which fupplies all thy 
necellities. But let not indolence, under the falfe appearance 
of gratitude, . perfuade thee to reft contented with her prefents. 
Wouldeft thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, the - 
open fky for thy covering, and to ftones and clubs for they de- 
fence againft the ravenous animals of the defert? Then return 
alfo to thy favage manners, to thy timorous fuperftition, to thy 
brutal ignorance; and fink thyfelf below thofe animals, whofe 
condition thou admireft, and wouldett fo fondly appuiate. 


Thy kind parent, nature, havi given thee art and intelli- 
gence, has filled the whole globe with materials for thefe ta- 
Tents to work upon: Hearken to her voice, which fo plainly 
tells thee, that thou thyfelf fhouldeft alfo be the obje@& of t iy 
induftry, and that by art and attention thou canft alone acquire | 
that ability, which will raife thee to thy proper ftation in the 
univerfe. Behold this artizan, who converts a rude and thape- 
‘Tefs ftone into a noble metal; and molding that metal by his 
cunning hands, creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for | 
his defence, and every utenfil for his convenience, He has 
not this fkill from nature: Ufe and pra@ice hath taught it 
him: And if thou wouldeft emulate his fuccefs, thou mutt 
follow his laborious footfteps. 


- But while dios ambitioufly afpireft to the perfe@ting thy bodily 
powers and faculties, wouldeft thou meanly negle& thy mind, 
and from a prepofterous floth, leave it fill rude and uncul~ 
tivated, as it came from the hands of nature? Far be fuch 
folly and negligence from every rational being. If nature has 
been frugal in her gifts and endowments, there is the more 

12 need 
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need of art to fupply her defeéts. If the has been generous: 


and liberal, know that the ftill expects induftry and application 
on our part, and revenges herfelf in proportion to our negligent 
ingratitude. The richeft genius, like the moft. fertile {oil, 


when uncultivated, fhoots up into the rankeft weeds; and inftead. 


of vines and olives for the pleafure and ufe of man, produces, 
to its flothfil owner, the moft abundant crop.of poifons. 


The great end of all human induftry, is the attainment of 
happinefs. For this were arts invented, {ciences cultivated; 
Jaws ordained, and focieties modelled, by the profoundeft wif- 
dom of patriots and legiflators. Even the lonely favage, who 


hes expofed to the inclemency of the elements, and the fury 
of the wild. beatts, forgets not, for a moment, this grand ob= 
ject of his: Joe Ignorant.as he is of every art of life, he 


keeps full in view the end of all thofe arts, and. eagerly. feekg - 


for felicity amidft that darknefs: with which: he is environed, 
‘But.as muchas the wildeft favage is inferior to the polifhed Ci= 
tizen, who, under the protection of laws, enjoys every conve- 
mience which induftry has invented; fo much is this citizen 
himfelf inferior to the man of vittue, and the true philofopher, 
who governs his appetites, fubdues his paflions, and has learned, 
from - teafon, to fet a juft value on. every purfuit and enjoyment, 


Vor is there an art and apprenticefhip neceflary for every other ~ 


attainment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 
to direct us in this principal-concern? Can no particular plea- 
fure be attained without {kill; ; and can. the whole be regulated 


without refleGion or intelligence, by the blind guidance of ap-— 
petite and inftin@2 Surely then. no miftakes are ever com=— 


mitted in this affair; but every man, however diffolute and: 
negligent, Proceeds in the ee of happinefs, with as un- 
erring’ 
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erring a motion, as that which the celeftial bodies obferve, 
when, conduéted by the hand of the Almighty, they roll along 
the ethereal plains. But if miftakes be often, be inevitably 
committed, let us regifter thefe miftakes; let us confider their 
caufes ; let us weigh their importance; let us inquire for their _ 
remedies, When from this we have fixed all the rules of con= 
du€t, we are philofophers: When we have reduced thefe rules 
to practice, we are Sages. . Es 


Like many fubordinate artifts, pom to form the feveral 
wheels and {prings of a machine: Such are thofe who excel in 
all the particular arts of _ He is the mafter workman who’ 
puts thofe feveral parts together, moves them according to juft- 
harmony and proportions and produces true felicity as therefult: — 
of their confpiring order. 
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Wink. thou haft fuch an alluring objeétin view, thal. that. 
labour and attention, whieh. AS ‘requifite to the attaining thy 
; end, ever feem STORE and. intolerable?. Know, that this 
labour itfelf is the. chief. ingredient of the felicity to which’ 
thow afpirelt, and that every’ enjoyment - foon becomes infipid 
and diftafteful, when not acquired by fatigue and induftry.. 
See the hardy hunters rife from:their downy couches, fhake off 
-the flumbers which fill weigh.down their heavy eye-lids, and, 
ere Aurora has yet covered:the heavens with her flaming mantle, 
haften to the foreft. They leave behind, im their own houfes, 
and'in the neighbouring plains, animals of every kind, whofe 
flefh furnifhes the moft delicious fare, and which offer them- 
‘felves to the fatal ftroke. Laborious man difdains fo eafy a pur- 
chafe. _He feeks for a prey, which hides itfelf from his fearch, 
or flies from his purfuit, or es itfelf from his violence. 

Having 
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Having exerted in the chafe every paffion of the mind, and 
every member of the body, he then finds the charms of re- 
pole, and with joy compares its pleafures to thofe of his en- 
gaging labours. | 


And can vigorous indufiry give pleafure to the purfuit even. 
of the moft worthlefs prey, which frequently efcapes our toils ? 
And cannot the fame induftry render the cultivating our mind, 
the moderating our paflions, the enlightening our reafon, an. 
_ agreeable occupation; while we are every day fenfible of our 
progrefs, and behold our inward features and countenance 
brightening inceflantly with new charms? Begin by: curing 
yourfelf of this lethargic indolence; the tafk is not difficult : 
You need but tafte the fweets of honeft labour. Proceed to. 
learn the juft value of every purfuit; long fludy is not requim _ 
fite: Compare, though but for once, the mind to the body, 
virtue to fortuné, and glory to pleafure. You will then per- 
ceive the advantages of induftry: You will then be fenfible 
what are the proper objets of your induftry. 


In vain do you feek tepole from beds of rofes: In vain do 
you hope for enjoyment from the moft delicious wines and. 
fruits. Your indolence itfelf becomesa fatigue: Your pleafure 
itfelf creates difguft. The mind, -unexercifed, finds every de-. 
~ light infipid and loathfome; and ere yet the body, full of 
noxious humours, feels the torment of its multiplied difeafes, 
your nobler part is fenfible of the invading poifon, and feeks in: 


vain to relieve lts_anxiety by new pleafures, which fil] aug 
“ment the fatal malady, : Se 


Tneed not tell you, that by this eager purfuit of pleafure, 
you more and more expofe yourfelf to fortune and accidents, 


3 and 
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and rivet your afeGica, on external objects, which Bec. may, 
in a moment, ravifh from you. I thall fuppofe, that your in- — 
dulgent flars favour you fill with the enjoyment of your riches 
and poffeflions. I prove to you, that even in the midft of your 
luxurious pleafures, you are unhappy; and that, by too much 
indulgence, youare incapable of enjoying wos profperous for- 
tune = allows you to poffefs. . 


Bat furely the inftability of fortune is a confideration not to 
be over-looked or negleGted. Happinefs cannot poflibly exif, 
where there is no fecurity; and fecurity can have no place, 
where fortune has any dominion. ‘Though that. unftable deity 
fhould not exert her rage againtt- you, the dread of it would 
fill torment you; would difturb your flumbers, haunt your 
dreams, and throw a damp on the ae of your moit delicious _ 
Danes 


The resiple of wifdom is feated on a. ik, above the rage of 
the fighting elements, and inacceffible to all the malice of man. 
The rolling thunder breaks below; and thofe more terrible in- 
ftruments of human fury reach not to fo fublime a height. 
The fage, while he breathes that ference air, looks down with 
pleafure, mixed with compaffion, on the errors of miftaken mor- 
tals, who blindly feek for the true path of life, and purfue 


riches, nobility, honour, or power, for genuine felicity. The 
greatelt part he beholds difappointed of their fond withes: 
Some lament, that having once poiflefled the obje& of their de- 
fires, it is ravifhed from them by envious fortune: And all 
complain, that even their own vows, though granted, cannot 
give them happinefs, or relieve the anxiety of their diftracted 
minds, 


‘But 
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_ But coes the fage preferve himfelf always in this philofophie 

indifference, and reft contented with lamenting the miferies of 
mankind, without ever employing himfelf for their relief? 
Does he confiantly indulge this fevere wifdom, which, ‘by pre- . 
tending to elevate him above human accidents, does in reality 
harden his heart, and render him carelefs of ‘the interefts of 
mankind, and of fociety? No: ‘He knows that in this fullen 
Apathy, neither true wifdom nor true happinefs are to be 
found. He feels too {trongly the charm of the focial affections 
ever to counteract fo {weet, fo natural, fo virtuous a propentity. 
Even when, bathed in tears, he laments the miferies of human 
race, of his country, of his friends, and unable to give fuc- 
cour, can only relieve them by compaffion; he yet rejoices in 
the generous difpofition, and feels a fatisfaGion fuperior to 
that.of the moft indulged fenfe. So engaging are the fenti- 
ments of humanity, that they brighten up the very face of - 
forrow, and operate like the fun, which, fhining on a dufky 
cloud or falling rain, paints‘on them the moft glorious colours 
which are to be found in the whole circle of nature. 


But ‘tis not here alone, that the focial virtues difplay_ their 
energy. With whatever ingredient you mix them, they are 
fill predominant. As forrow cannot overcome them, fo neither 
can fenfual pleafure obfcure them. The Joys of love, however 
tumultuous, banith not the tender fentiments of fympathy and 
affection. They even derive their chief influence from that 
generous paflion; and when prefented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind but laffitude and difguft. Behold this 
iprightly debauchee, who Pprofeffes a contempt of all other plea- 
fures but thofe of wine and jollity: Separate him from his 
companions, like a fpark from-a fire, where before it contributed 

fo 


to the general blaze: Eis alacrity fuddenly ax in giligs ; and 
though furrounded with every other means of delight, he lothes 
the fumptuous banquet, and prefers even the moft abftracted 
ftudy and fpeculation, as more agreeable and enter taining. 


But the focial paffions never afford fuch tranfporting plea- 
fures, or make fo glorious an appearance in the eyes both of 
GOD and man, as when, fhaking off every earthly mixture, 
they aflociate themfelyes with the fentiments of virtue, and 
‘prompt us to laudable and worthy ations. As harmonious 


colours mutually give and receive a Iuftre by their friendly Z 


union; fo do thefe ennobling fentiments of the human mind. 
See the triumph of nature in parental affection! What felfith 
paflion; what fenfual delight is a match for it! Whether a 
man exults in the profperity and virtue of : his offspring, or 
flies to their fuccour, Wo the mott es oy tremen- 
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Procerd fill j in meee ie generous paflion, you will Rill | 
the more admire its thining glories. What charms are there 
in the harmony of minds, and in a friendfhip founded on mu- 
tual efteem and gratitude! What fatisfaGion in relieving the 
diftrefled, in comforting the afflided, in railing the fallen, and 
in topping the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, 
in their infults over the good and virtuous! But what fupreme 
joy in the victories over vice as well as mifery, when, by vir- 
tuous example or wife exhortation, our fellow-creatures are 
, taught to govern their paflions, reform their vices, and fubdue 
= worft enemies, which inhabit within their own bofoms : P 
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But thefe objets are ftill too limited for the human mind, . 
which, being of celeftial origin; fwells with. the divineft and 
_wmolt enlarged affeGions, and carrying its attention beyond « 

kindred and acquaintance, extends its benevolent. withes to. 
the moft diftant pofterity. {t views liberty and laws as the - 
fource of human happinets, and devotes itfelf, with the- 
utmoft alacrity, to: their suardianthip and protection: Toils, . 
dangers, death itfelf, carry their charms; when. we brave - 
them for the public good, and ennoble that being, _ which, 
we generoully, faerifice for the interefts. of our. country. 
Happy the man, whom indulgent fortune allows. to pay to: 
virtue what he owes tonature, and to make a generous gift of * 
‘what muft otherwife be xavithed from ‘him by cruel neceffity ?- 
In the true fage and patriot are united. whatever ean di-.. 
ftinguith human nature, or. elevate mortal "man to a refem=. 
blance with the divinity. The fofteft benevolence, the mot 
undaunted refolution, the tendereft fentiments, the moft fub-. 
time love of virtue, all thefe’ animate fucceflively his 
ported bofom. ‘What fatisfaGion, when he looks within, to. 
find the moft turbulent pailions tuned. to juft_ harmony and | 
_ concord, and every jarring found banithed ‘from this enchani-_ 
ing mufic! If the contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, . 
be fo delightful; if it ravithes the fenfes, even. when the fair - 
form is foreign to us : what muft: be the effeGs of moral 
beauty? And what influence mu it have, when it embellithes . 
our own mind, and is the refult of ou : 
duftry | , 


trani. 


r own. refleGion and ine. 


| “Bit where isthe reward of virtue 2 And what | recompence 
has nature provided for fuch wmportant facrifices, as thofe of 
5. 6. x = . ; 
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hfe and fortune, which we muft often make to it? Oh, fons 
of earth! Are you ignorant of the value of the celeftial 
aniftrels? And do you meanly inquire for her portion, when, 
you obferve her genuine charms? But know, that nature has 
been indulgent to human weaknefs, and has not left this fa- 
vourite child naked and unendowed. She has provided virtue 
of the richeft dowry; but being careful, left the allurements 
of intereft thould engage fuch fuitors, as were infenfible of the 
mative worth of fo divine a be eauty, the has wifely provided, 
that this dowry can have no charms but in the eyes of thofe . 
‘who are already tranfported with the love of virtue. Grory 
is the portion of ‘virtue, | ‘the fweet reward of honourable 
toils, the triumphant crown, which covers the thoughtful 
head of the difinterefted patriot, or the dufty brow of the 
_ -viGtorious warrior. Elevated by fo fublime a prize, the man 
‘of virtue looks down with contempt on all the allurements of 
pleafure, and all the menaces of danger. ‘Death itfelf lofes its 
ders, th atits dominion extends only over 


‘terrors, when he confi 
a part of him, and that, in Apite of death and time, the rage 
of the-elements, and the enc llefs viciffitude of human affairs, 
he is affured of an immortal fame among all the fons of men, — 


There furely is a being who prefides over the univerfe; and 
who, with infinite ‘wifdom and power, has ‘reduced the jarring 
-elements into juft order and proportion. Let fpeculative rea= 
foners difpute, how far this beneficent being extends his care, 
“and -whether he prolongs our exiftence beyond the grave, in 
-order to beftow on virtue its juft reward, and render it fully 
‘triumphant. ‘The'man of morals, without deciding any thing 
on fo. dubious a fubject, is fatisfied with that portion which is 

Ly 2 marked 
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marked out to him by the fupreme difpofer of all things, 
Gratefully he accepts of that farther reward prepared for him ; 
but if difappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty name: but : 
juftly efteeming it its own reward, he gratefully acknowleges 
the bounty of his creator, who, by calling him forth into exi- 


fence, has thereby afforded him an opportunity of once ac- 
, quiring fo invaluable a poffeffion. 
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1 O fome philofophers it anpear’ matter of furprize, that all 
ee mankind,  polfefling t the fame nature, and being endowed 
with the fame ‘faculties, fhould yet differ fo widely in their 
7 purfuits and inclinations, and that one fhould utterly condemn 
what is fondly fought after by another. To fome it appears 
matter of fill more furprize, that a man fhould differ fo widely 
from himfelf at different times; ; and, after pofleflion, reject 
| with difdain what, before, was the object of all his vows and 


Ss 


withes. ‘Fo me Pie feveriih uncertainty and irrefolution, in 


human. conduét, feems altogether unavoidable; nor can a ra~_ 
tional foul, made for the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
and of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or fatisfa@tion, while 
detained in the ignoble purfuits of fenfual pleafure or popular 
applaufe. The divinity is a boundlefs ocean of blifs and glory : 

Human minds are {maller ftreams, which arifing at firft from 
- this ocean, feek fill, amid all their wanderings, to return to 
it, and to lofe themfelves in that. immenfity of perfection. 
When checked in this natural courfe, by vice or folly, they 
become furious and enraged; and, fwelling to a torrent, do 
then pead roa and devaftation on the neighbouring plains. 


aS ae the man of ee and philofophi a devotion. 
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In vain, by pompous praife-and paffionate expreflion, each, 
“recommends his own purfuit, and invites the credulous. hearers 
to.an imitation of his life and manners. ‘The heart belies the 
countenance, and fenfibly feels, even amid the higheft. fuccefs, 
‘the unfatisfactory nature of. all thofe pleafures, :which detain it 
from its true objet. .I examine the voluptuous.man before en- 
-joyment ; I meafure the vehemence-of his defire, and’ the im- 
"portance of his object; I find that all his happinefs proceeds 
only from that hurry of thought which takes him from him({elf, 
-and turns his view from ‘his guilt and mifery. I confider him 
‘a moment after ; ‘he.has now enjoyed the pleafure, which he 
‘fondly fought after. “The fenfe of his guilt and mifery returns 
‘Upon lum with double anguith : His mind tormented with fear 
-and remorfe; his body deprefled with diguft and fatiety. 


But.a:more augult, at leaft a more haughty perfonage, pre 
fents himfelf boldly to our cenfure ; and affuming the title of 
.a philofopher and man of morals, offers to fabmit to the moft-: 
‘tigid examination. He challenges with a vifible, though con=_ 
-cealed impatience, our approbation and applaufe: and feems 
‘offended, that we fhould hefitate a moment before we break out 
‘into admiration of his virtue, : Seeing: this impatience, I he- 
 fitate fill more: Thegin to examine the motives of his {eem. 
ing virtue: But behold! ere I can enter upon this inquiry, he 
flings himfelf from me; and addreffing his difcourfe to that 
crowd of heedlefs auditors, fondly abufes them by his maps 
_ nificent pretenfions. 


_ O philofopher ! thy wifdom is vain, and thy virtue unpro- 
fitable, E hou feekeft. the ignorant applaufes of snen, not the 
folid refleCions of thy own confcience, or the mote folid ap= 
3 — | probation — 
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probation of that being, who, with one regard of his all-- 
{ecing eye, penetrates the univerfe. Thou furely art conf{cious - 
of the hollownefs of thy pretended probity, whil@ calling | 
thyfelf a citizen, a fon, a friend, thou forgetteft thy hicher 
fovereign, thy true father, thy greateft benefaGor.. Where is-. 
the adoration due to fuch infinite perfection, whence every 
thing good and valuable is derived?! Where is the gratitude, . 
owing to thy creator, who called thee forth from. nothing, . 
who placed thee in all thefe’relations to thy fellow-creatures, . 
and requiring thee to fulfil the duty, of each relation, for~. 
bids thee to negled what thou oweft to himfelf, the moft per-..- 
feet being, to whom thou art connetted. by the clofett tye?. 


But thou art thyfelf thy own idol<=Thou: sworthippen thy ~ 
maginary perfections: Or: rather, fenfible of thy real imper=- 
feCtions, thou deekeft only to cave the world, and to pleafe 
thy fancy; by mu itiplying thy - ignorant admirers. Thus, not~ 
contented. siete that is is moft excellent in: the uni<~ 
verfe, thou defireit to oie in. ais ae eS is — wile - 


and contemptible, 


Confider all the works of men’s hands; all the inven=~ 
tions of human wit, in which thou affecteft fo nice a dif. - 
cernment: Thou wilt find, that the mot perfed: produc- - 
tion full proceeds from the moit- perfe& thought, and that °tis - 
MIND alone, which we admire, while we beftow. our applaufe 
on the graces of a. well proportioned flatue, or the fymmetry + 
of a noble pile. _ The ftatuary, the archited comes ftill in view, - 
and makes us reflea: on the beauty of his:art and. contrivance; . 
which from a heap of unformed matter, could extraG: fuch- 
expreffions and proportions... This fuperior beauty of thought. 

— and‘: 
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and agli thou thyfelf acknowlegeft, while thou inviteft 
us to contemplate, in thy condué, the harmony of affeGtions, 
the dignity of fentiments, and all thofe graces of a mind, 

which chiefly merit our attention. But why ftoppeft thou 
fhort? Seeft thou nothing farther that is valuable? Amid 
thy rapturous applaufes of beauty and order, art thon fill ige 
norant where is to be found the moft confummate beauty? 
the moft perfect order ? Compare the works of art with thofe » 
of nature. The one are but imitations of the other. The 
nearer art approaches to nature the more perfect it is efteemed, 
But fill, how wide are its neareft approaches, and what an 
immenfe interval may be obferved between them? Art copies 
only the outfide of nature, leaving the inward and more ad- 
mirable {prings and principles ; as exceeding her imitation ; 
as beyond her comprehenfion. - Art copies only the minute 
productions of nature, defpairing to reach. that grandeur and 
magnificence, which are {o aftonifhing in the mafterly works 
of her original, Can we then be fo blind, as not to difcover an 
— intelligence and a defign i in the exquifite and moft ftupendous 
contrivance of the univerfe? Can we be fo ftupid, as not to 
feel the warmeft raptures of worthip and adoration, upon 


the contemplation of that intelligent being, fo infinitely good 
and wile? 


The moft perfe&t happinefs, furely, muft arife from the 
contemplation of the moft perfeét object. But what more per= 
fe& than beauty and virtue? And where is beauty to be 
found equal to that of the univerfe? Or virtue, which can 
be compared to the benevolence and juftice of the Deity? If 
aught can diminifh the picaiue of this contemplation, it mult 


be 
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Be either the narrownefs of our faculties, which conceals from. 
us the greateft part of thefe beauties and pertections ; ; Or the 
fhortnefs of. our lives, which allows not time fufficient to in- 
flru@ us in them. But ’tis our comfort, that if we employ | 
worthily the faculties here afligned us, they will be enlarged: 
in another fate of exiffence, fo as to render. us more fuitable. 
worthippers ofour maker: And that the tafk, which can never: 
be finifhed in time, will be the bufinefs ‘of an eternity.. 
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HAVE long ees great fufpicion, with regard to 
the decifions of philofophers upon all fubjects, and found 


in mylelf a greater inclination to difpute, than to aflent to 
their conclufions. The is one muftake to which they feem 
ee almoft ina ne 
3 principles, and make no account of that valt variety, which : 
nature has fo much affected in all her ‘operations, When a 
philofopher has once laid hold of a favourite principle, ‘which 
perhaps accounts for many natural effects, he will apply the 
dame principle over the whole ereation, and reduce to it every 


ption ‘they confine too much thei 


phenomenon, though by the mot violent and abfurd reafoning, 
Our own mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot extend / 
our ‘conception to the variety and extent of nature; but i imagine, ss 
that fhe is as much bounded in her operations, as we are in 


dur {peculations. 


But if ever this infirmity of plop is to be ee 
on any occafion, °tis in their reafonings concerning human life, 


7 and the methods of attaining happinefs. In that cafe, they are — 
led aftray, not only by the narrownels of their underftandings, 


but alfo by that of | their paflions. - Almoft every one has a pre- 
dominant inclination, to which = his other defires and affece 
= — tions , 
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tions fubmit, and which govern him, tho, perhaps, with fome 
intervals, through. the whole courfe of his life. °Tis difficult _ 
for him to apprehend, that any thing, which appears totally 
indifferent to him, can ever give enjoyment to any perfon, or. 
can policls charms, which altogether efcape his oblervation, : 
His. own purfuits are always, in his account, the moft engag= 
ing: The objeéts of his paflion, the moft valuable: And the. 
road which he purfues, the only one that leads to happinefs. 


But would thefe prejudiced reafoners reflect a moment, there 
are many obvious: inftances and arguments, fufficient to unde~- 
ceive them, and. make t em enlarge their: maxims and principles : 
Do they not fee the vatt variety of inclinations and purfuits | 
among our fpecies, where each man feems fully fatisfied with — 
his own courfe-of life, and would efteem it the greatelt unhap= - 
ae to be confined. to. that of his s poe amie: 2 Do bee not 


Sone power, £e Men nemof Bort to cecal that aie or ap= - 


d d charms ¢ on what now: appears 


ormerly be 7 / 
What is the meaning therefore - 


petite; . whi 3 
indifferent or. difagrceable ? 
of thofe general preferences of the town or.country life, of a 
life of a@tion or one of pleafure, of retirement, or. fociety 5 . 


when, befides the different inclinations of different men, every 


one’s experience may convince him, that each of thefe ki nds - 
or life is agreeable i in its turn; and that their variety or their . 
judicious mixture chiefly a to the. Se oe of = 


~ 


a agreeables: 


3 oe hall this bufinefs’ be allowed! to go altogether -at adven= 
tures? And oe a man confult only his humours and incl - 
Ava 23 ‘pnationj:. 


~ 
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“nation, ‘in cae fo determine his courfe of lifes without ever 

employing his reafon to inform him what road is preferable, - 
and leads moft:{urely to happinefs? Is there no difference then 
‘between one:man’s conduc and another? 


+ anfwer, The is a great difference. One man, following 
this inclinations, in chufing” hhis courfe of life, may employ 
much furer means for fucceeding” than another, who is led by _ 
‘his inclination into the fame courfe of life, and purfues the 
fame obje&t. Are riches the chief object of your de ofi es 2 Aca 
quire fkill in your pr ofeffion; be diligent in the exercife of it; 
enlarge the circle of your friends and acquaintance; avoid 
pleafwre and expence 5 and 1 never be generous, but with a view 
of -paining more than you could fave by frugality, Would you 
acquire the public eficem2 Guard equally againft the extremes 
of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear that you fet a value 
upon yourtelf, but without defpifing others. If you fall into 
either of the extremes, you either provoke man’s pride by your 
infolence, or teach them to defpife you by your timorous fub- . 
miflion, and by the mean opinion which you feem to entertain 


of your felf. 


“Thele, you see are ane maxims of common pretence and 
Coane 3 what every parent inculcates.on his child, and what — 
every man of fenfe purfues in the courfe of life, which he has” 
chofen.—What is it then you defire more? Do you come toa 
philofopher, as to a cunning man, to learn fomething by magic 


or witchcraft, beyond what can be known by common prudence 


and difcretion?—-Yes; we come to a philofopher to be in- 
frrudted, How we fhall chufe. our ends, more than the means 
for attaining thefe ends: We want to know what defires we 


thall 2 
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fhall gratify, what-paflions we ‘thall comply with, what appe- 
 tites we fhall indulge. As to the reft, we truft to common 

fenfe, and the general maxims of the world, for our in- 


fruction. 


Jam ce then, T have pretended to be a sphilofopher: For 

I find your queftions very perplexing; andam in danger, ifmy _ 
anfwer be too rigid and fevere, of pafling ‘for a pedant and 
{cholaftic; if it be too ealy and free, of being taken for a. 
preacher of vice and immorality. However, to fatisty you, 
‘A hall deliver my operon oe the matter, and only defire you 
. le equence as 1 do. omytfelf, By that 

means you sii neither Pe worthy of your ridicule nor 


your anger. 
‘If we can depend upon any principle, which we learn from 
-philofophy, this, I think, may be confidered as certain and un- 
doubted, That there is nothi ng in it elf, valuable or defpicable, 
-_defirable or hateful, zinta ror deformed; ‘but that thefe at- 
tributes arife from the particular conftitution and fabric of hu- 
“man {entiments and affedtions, — “What feems the moft delicious 
food to one animal, appears loathfome to another: What affeéts 
the feeling of one with delight, produces uneafinels to another. 
This is confeffedly the cafe with regard to all.the bodily fenfes : 
But if we examine the matter more accurately, we fhall find - 
that the fame obfervation holds even where the mind concurs 
with the body, and pee its ee with the exterior 


See 


app 


— 


‘Defire this pale seer to give you a io ee of his mi- 
‘ftrefs: He will tell you that he is at a lofs for words to defcribe 


her charms, and will afk you very ferioufly uf ever you was 
£ ACs 
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acquainted with a goddefs or an angel? If you anfwer that you 
never was: He will then: fay, That °tis impoilible for you to 
form a conception of fuch divine beauties as thofe which his. 
charmer pofleffes ; fo complete a thape; fuch proportioned fea-. 
tures 3 fo engaging an air; fuch fweetnels of difpofition s: fuch- 
gaicty of humour. You can infer nothing, however, from all: 
this difeourfe, but that the poor man ds in love; and that the 
general appetite between the fexes, which nature has: infufed, 
into all animals, is in him. determined to a -particular-obje@ by: 
fome qualities, which give him pleafure.. The fame divine- 
creature, not only to a diiferent animal, but alfo to a different. 
Man, appears a mere mortal being, and is beheld with the ute- 
moll Ip dM ee 


| Nature has given all animals a like prejudiée in favour of. 
their offspring. As foonas the helplefs infant {ees the light; 
- though in every other eye it appears = defpicable and miferable 
creature, it is: regarded by. its:fond parent with the utmoft ae 
fection, and is preferred to every other obje@, however. perfed: 
and accomplifhed. The paffion alone, arifing from the original — 
ftructure and formation of human nature, beftows. a value on. 
the mol iene. 


We may pufh the fame obfervation further, and may-con-~- 
clude, that even when the. mind operates alone, and feeling the 
fentiments of blame or approbation, pronounces one object de- 
formed and odious, another beautiful and amiable; I fay, that 
even in this cafe, thofe qualities are not really in the objects, ee 
but belong entirely to the fentiments-of that mind which blames. 
or praifes.,. grant, that it will be more difficult -to make this 
propolition evident, and as it were,, | palpable, to negligent | 

6 = thinkers, 
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thinkers, becaufe nature is more uniform in the fentiments of 
the mind than in moft feelings of the body, and produces a nearer 
refemblance in the inward than in the outward part of human 
kind. ‘There is fomething approaching to principles § in ‘mental 
tafte; and critics can reafon and difpute much more plaufibly . 
than cooks or perfumers. We may obferve, however, That 
this uniformity among human kind, hinders not, but that there 
is a confiderable diverfi fity in the fentiments of beauty and worth, 

and that education, cuftom, prejudice, caprice, and humour 
frequently \ vary our taite of thiskind. You will never convince 
a man, who is not. med to Iranian mutfic, and has 


13 


~ 


not an ear to follo: 1ts L that 4 
preferable. You eee not even any fingle argument, beyond 
your own tafte, which you can employ in your behalf: And to 
your antagonift, his particular tafte will always appear a much 
more See alee to the contrary. aE you. be wile, 


and = sinaaig 3 - inftances oF ths diverfity of tate you 
wall both confels, that beauty and worth are merely of a relax 
tur it in an ag cable {entiment, produced by 
an “object ona f particnlar mind, according to the peculiar firuce 
ture and conititution of that mind, 


By this diverfity of fentieneats stearic in Huhan kind, : 
nature has, perhaps, intended to make us fenfible of her autho= 
: ‘city, and let us fee what fuprizing changes fhe could produce 
on the pailions and defires of mankind, merely by the change 
of their inward fabric, without any alteration. on the objets. 
| The vulgar may even be convinced by this argument : But men 
accuftomed to thinking may draw a more convincing, at leaft a 


‘more — ee mmens, from the very nature of the jah 
| ae Ti 
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In the operation of reafoning, the mind does nothing but rua: 
over its objects, as they are fuppofed to ftand in reality, without 


adding any thing tothem, or diminithing any thing from them. 


Jf T examine the Prohomarc and CopERNECAN fyftems, [ 


$ 


endeavour only, by my enquiries, to know the real fituation of 
the planets; that is, in-other words, I'endeavour:to give them, 
i My mind or, coriception, the fame relations, which they bear- 
towards each other in. the heavens. To this operation of the: 
mind, therefore, there feems to be: always areal, though often | 
an unknown ftandard, in the nature of things; nor is truth ot 
falfehood variable by: the various apprehenfions of mankind; 


‘Though: all human race {hould for, ever conclude, that the fun 
moves; and the earth, remains at reft, the fun;ftirs not an. inch 


from his place for all thele. reafonings 5: and fuch. conclufions 
are eternally falfe and, erroneous... ; 


Pat he cleienot the nai Ge the qualities of beautiful 
and deformed, defirable and oduous, as with truth and falfehood,. 
In the former café, the mind is not contented with merely fuir- a 
veying its objects, as they ftand in themfelves: It alfo feels a. 
fentiment of delight or uneafinefs, approbation or blame, confe= 
quent to that furvey ; and this fentiment determines it to pro- 


~nounce the obje@. beautiful or deformed, de chrable. or odzous.., 


Now, ‘ts evident, that. this fentiment muft depend. upon the: 
particular fabric. or. ftructure. of the mind, which, enables-fuch 
particular objects to operate in fuch a,particular manner, and 
produces a fympathy. or conformity between: the mind and the 
objects. Vary the fru@ure of the mind or inward. organs, the 


 fentiment no longer follows, though the. objets, remain the 


fame. The fentiment being different from the. object, and. 


_arifing- from its operasion upon the organs of the mind, anal 


UG ration, 
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teration upon the latter muft vary the effect, nor can the fame 
object, prefented to a mind totally different, ‘produce the fame 
fentiment. 


This conclufion every one is apt to form of himfelf, without 
much philofophy, where the fentiment is evidently diftinguith- 
able from the obje&t. Who is not fenfible, that power, and_ 
glory, and vengeance, are not defirable of themfelves, but de- 
rive all their value from the ftru€ture of human paffions, which 
begets a defire towards fuch particular objects? But with re- 
gard to beauty, whether natural or moral, the cafe is commonly 
fuppofed to be different. “The agreeable quality is thought to 
lie in the obje€t, not in the fentiment; and that merely becaufe 
thé fentiment is not fo turbulent and violent as to diftinguith 
itfelf, in an | evident manner, from the perception of the object. 


But a very little reflection ie to diftinguith them. <A 
ly all the circles and ellipfes of the Co- 
PERNICAN fyftem, and all the irregular {pirals of the Pro.to- 


man may | know exa€ 


Dene 


MAIC, without perceiving that the former is more beautiful 
than the latter. Eucuip has very fully explained every qua- 


lity of the circle, but has not, in any propofition, faid a word 
of its beauty. The reafon is evident. Beauty is not a quality 
of the circle. It lies not in any part of the line whofe parts are 
all equally diftant from a common centre. It is only the effea, 
which that figure operates upon the mind, whofe particular fa- 
bric or ftru€ture renders it fufceptible of fuch fentiments, In 
vain would you look for it in the circle, or feek it, either by 
your fenfes, or by mathematical reafonings, in all the proper- 
ties of that figure. 

Vou. I. : Bb : The 
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The mathematician, who took no other pleafure in reading 
VirGiL, but that of examining Enpas’s voyage by the map, 
might underftand perfe@tly the meaning of every Latin word, 
imployed by that divine author; and confequently, might have 
a diftinG idea of the whole narration. He would even have a 
more diftin® idea of it, than they could have who had not ftu~ 
died fo exactly the geography of the poem. He knew, there- 
fore, every thing in the poem: But he was ignorant of its 
beauty; becaufe the beauty, properly fpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the fentiment or tafte of the reader. And where 
a man has no fuch delicacy of temper, as to make him feel this 
fentiment, he muit be ignorant of the beauty though poffeffed 


. ef the-fciénce andunderflanding of an angel *. 


The inference. upon the whole 1 18, that it is not from the va~_ 
lue or worth of the objet, which any perfon purfues, that we 
can determine his enjoyment, but merely from the paffion with 
which he purfues it, and the fuccefs which he meets with in his - 
purfuit. Objects have abfolutely no worth or value in them- 
felves. ‘T ae derive their worth merely from the paffion. If 


* Were I not afraid of appearing too philofophical, I fhould remind my reader of 
that famous dodrine, fappofed to be fully proved i in modern times, ‘ That taftes and 
© colours, and all other fenfible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in the 
‘* fenfes.”? The cafe is the fame with beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. This 
doctrine, however, takes off no more from the reality of the latter qualities, en 
from that of the former; nor need it give any umbrage either to critics or moralifts. 
- Though colours were allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers,or painters ever be 
lefs regarded or efteemed? There is a fufficient uniformity in the fenfes and feelings 
of mankind, to make all thefe qualities the objets of art and reafoning, and to have 
the greatelt influence on life and manners. And as °tis certain, that the difcovery 
above-mentioned in natural philofophy, makes-no alteration on a@tion and conduct; 
why thould a like eens in moral pea make any alteration ? 


that 
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that be ftrong, and fteady, and fuccefsful, the perfon is happy. 
It cannot reafonably be doubted, buta little mifs, dreft in a new 
gown for a dancing-{chool ball, receives as compleat enjoyment 
as the greatelt orator, who triumphs j in the {plendour of his elo- 
quence, while he governs the paffions and refolutions of a nu- 

merous affembly. | : : 


| ~All the difference, therefore, between one man and another, 
with regard to life, confifts either in the paffion, or in the enjoy- 
ment: And thefe differences are fufficient to pose the wide 
extremes of nepcls and les oa | 


To be oo ae Scie on mult ne Be too eviolent nor * too 
remifs. In the firft cafe, the mind is in a perpetual hurry and 
tumult; in the fecond, it finks into a difagreeable indolence and 
lethargy. 


To be happy, the paffion ae ae and focial, not 
rough or fierce, The affed ions of the latter kind are not near — 
fo agreeable to the feeling, as thofe of the former. ‘Who will 
compare rancour and animofity, envy and ee. to > friend 
fhip, benignity, clemency and gratitude ? ZB 


To be happy, the paffion muft be chearful and gay, not 
- Sloomy and melancholy. A propenfity to hope and joy is real 
tiches: One to fear and forrow, real poverty. 


- Some paffions or inclinations, in the enjoyment of their obje&, 
are not {fo fteady or conftant’as others, nor convey fuch durable 
pleafure and fatisfaGion. Philo ofa phical devotion, for inftance, 
like the enthufiafm of a poet, is the tranfitory effedt of high {pi- 
Tits, a leifure, a fine genius, and a habit of ftudy and con- 
| Bb 3 ee tem= 
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templation: But notwithftanding all thefe circumftances, an 
abitracted, invifible object, like that which zatural religion 
alone prefents to us, cannot long a€tuate the mind, or be of any 
moment in life. To render the paflion of continuance, we mutt 
find fome method of affeQting the fenfes and imagination, and 
muft embrace fome hiffortcal as well as philofophical accounts 
of the divinity. Popular fuperftitions and obf{ervances are even 
found to be of ufe in this particular, 


‘Though the a of men be very different, yet we may 
fafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleafure cannot fup- 
port itfelf fo long as one of bufinefs, but is much more fubjeé: 
to fatiety_ and difguft. ‘The amufements, which are the moft 
durable, have alla mixture of application and attention in them ; fe 
_fuch as gaming andhunting. And in general, bufinefs and ac- 
tion fill up the great vacancies of human life. — 


But where the temper is the beft difpofed for any enjoyment, 
the objeG 3 is often wanting: And in this refpea, the paffions, 
which purfue external objets, contribute not fo much to happi- 
nefs, as thofe which reft in ourfelves; fince we are neither fo 
certain of attaining fuch objeéts, nor fo fecure of poffeffing 
them. A paflion for learning i is preferable, with regard to hap- 
pinefs, to one for riches. 


Some men are poffeffed of great firength of mind; and even — 
when they purfue external obje&ts, are not much affected bya 
difappointment, but renew their application and induftry with 


the greateft chearfulnedfs. Nothing contributes more to happi- 
~nefs than this turn of Bune 


t 


According 
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According to this fhort and imperfe fketch of human life; 
the happieft difpofition of mind is the virtuous; or, in other 
words, that which leads to aétion and employment, renders us 
fenfible to the focial paffions, fteels the heart againft the aflaults 
of fortune, reduces the affe€tions to a juft moderation, makes . 
our own thoughts an entertainment to us, and inclines us rather 
to the pleafures of fociety and converfation, than to thofe of the 
fenfes. This, in the mean time, mult be obvious to the moft 
earelefs reafoner, that all difpofitions of mind are not alike fa- . 
vourable to happinefs, and that one paffion or humour may be - 
extremely defirable, while another is equally difagreeable. And 
indeed, all the difference between the conditions of life depends , 
‘ upon the mind; nor is there any one fituation of affairs, in it- 
felf, preferable to another. Good andill, both natural and mo- 
ral, are entirely relative to human fentiment and affection. No 
man would ever be unhappy, could he alter his feelings.’ PRo-. 
TEUS-like, he would elud 2. lai ttac. eks, by the continual altera- : 
tions of his fitape “and form. . 


-Butof this:refource nature has, ina great meature, Bead 
us. ‘The fabric and conftitution of our mind no more depends 
on our choice, than that of our body. The generality of men 
have not even the {malleft netion, that any alteration in this re+ 
{pect can ever be defirable. As a ftream neceflarily follows the 
feveral inclinations of the ground, on which it runs; fo are the 
ignorant and thoughtlefs part of mankind a@uated by theiz 
natural, propenfities. Such are effe@ually excluded from alk 
pretenfions to philofophy, and the medicine of the mind, fo much 
boafted. But even upon the wife and thoughtful, nature has 
a prodigious influence; nor is it always in a man’s power, by 
the utmoft art and induftry, to correct his temper, and attain 

that 
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‘that virtuous character, to which he afpires. The empire of 2 
5 philofophy extends over a few; and with regard to thefe too, 
her authority is very weak and limited, Men may well be fen- 
‘fible of the value of virtue, and may defire to attain it; but 
tis not always certain, that they will be fuccefsful in their 
withes, | : = 


Whoever confiders, without prejudice, the courfe of human 
adtions, will find, that mankind are almoft entirely guided by 
conftitution and temper, and that general maxims have little — 
influence, but fo far as they affed our tafte or fentiment. If a 
man have a lively fenfe of honour and virtue, with moderate 
paffions, his condu@ will always be conformable to the rules of . 


is pS ee eer ae 


morality 5 or if he depart ‘from them, his return will be eafy 
and expeditious, But, on the other hand, where one is born 
of fo perverfe a frame of mind, of fo callous and infenfible a dif- 
polition, as to have no relith for virtue and humanity, no fym= — 
pathy with his fellow creatures, no defire of efteem and ap= ; 
plaufe; fuch a one muft be allowed entirely incurable, nor is 
there any remedy in philofophy. He reaps no fatisfa@ion but 
from low and fenfual objets, or from the indulgence of malip= 
nant paflions: He feels mo remorfe to controul his vicious jn= 
clinations : He has not even that fenfe or tafte, which is requi= 
ite to make him defire a better character: For my part; Iknow 
not how [ fhould addrefs myfelf to fuch a one; or by. what ar- 
‘guments I thould endeavour to reform him. Should I tell him 
of the inward fatisfa@ion which refults from laudable and hu- 
mane actions, the delicate pleafures of difinteréfted love and 
frendthip, the lafting enjoyments of a good name and an efta- 
blithed charaéter, he might ftill reply, that thefe were, perhaps, 
ipleafures to fuch as were fufceptible to them ; but that, for his 

: part, 
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part, he finds himfelf of a quite different turn and difpofition. 
I muft repeat it; my philofophy affords no remedy in fuch a 
cafe, nor.could I do any thing but lament this perfon’ S unhappy 
condition. But then I afk, If any other philofophy can afford 
a remedy; or if it be poflible, by any fyftem, to render all 
mankind virtuous, however perverfe may be their natural frame 
of mind? Experience will foon convince us’ of the contrary ;_ 
and I will venture to affirm, that perhaps, the chief benefit, 
which refults from philofophy, arifes in an indire@: manner, 
and proceeds more from its {ecret, infenfible ee than 
: from its immediate PPE OE 
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arts, foftens and humanizes the temper, and cherithes thofe 
fine emotions, in which true virtue and honour confiftts. It 
rarely, very rarely happens, that a man of tafte and learning is 
not, at leaft, an fend man, whatever frailties may attend 

his mind 4 éfpeculative ftudies mutt mortify 


in iti tie Dr ions Oi oe Tae and ambition, and mult, atte 
‘ fame time, ‘give | him a greater fenfibility of all the decencies 
and duties of life. ‘He feels more fully a ‘moral. diftin@ion ; An 
characters and manners, nor is his fenfe of this kind diminith- 
ed, but, on the contrary, it is much encreafed, _by his {pecula~ 
tions. 


Befides fuch infenfible changes upon the temper and-difpofi- 
tion, ’tis highly probable, that others may be produced by 
itudy and application. _ The Prodigious effects of education . 
: may convince us, that the mind is not altogether fubborn and 
inflexible, but will admit.of many alterations from its original 
_ make and Mructure, Let aman propole to himfelf the model 
5 of 
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of a character, which he approves of: Let him be well ace | 
‘guainted with thofe par ticulars, in which his own character de- 
viates from this model: Let him keep a conftant watch over 
himfelf, and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the 
vices, towards the virtues ; -and I doubt not but, in time, he 
will find, in his temper, an alteration to the better. 


‘Habit is:another powerful means of reforming the mind, and 
implanting in it good difpofitions and inclinations. _ Aman who 
continues in a courfe of fobriety and temperance, will hate riot 
and diforder: If he engage in-bufinefs or ftudy, indolence will 
feem a punifhment to him: If he conftrain himfelf to pradtife 
beneficence and affability, he will foon abhor all inftances of 
pride and violence. © Where one is thoroughly convinced that 
the virtuous courfe of life is preferable; if he has but refolution 
enough, for fome time, ‘to impofe a violence on himfelf; his — 
reformation need not be defpaired of. ‘The misfortune is, that 
this-conviction and this refolittion never can have place, unlefs a 
man be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous. 


Here then is the chief triumph of art and philofophy : It in- 
fenfibly refines the temper, and it points out to us thofe difpo- 
fitions which we fhould endeavour to attain, by a conftant bent 
of mind, and by repeated habit. Beyond this I cannot acknow- 
ledge it to have great influence; and I mutt entertain doubts 
concerning all thofe exhortations and confolations, which are in 
fuch vogue among all {peculative reafoners. 


We have already obferved, that no objeéts are, of themfelves, 
defirable or odious, valuable or defpicable; but that objects ac- 
quire thefe qualities from the particular chara@ter and conftitu- _ 
tion of the mind, which furveys them. To diminith therefore, 


or 
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or augment any perfon’s value for an objeG, to excite or mode- 
rate his paflions, there are no direct arguments or reafons, 
which can be employed with any force or influence. The 
catching flies, like Dom1TIAn, if it give more pleafure, is 
preferable to the hunting wild beafts, like WiLLiam Ru FUS, 
or conquering kingdoms, like ALEXANDER. 


‘But though the value of every objet can be determined only 
by the fentiments or paffions of every individual, we may ob- 
ferve, that the paffions, in pronouncing their verdid, confider 
not the obje& fimply, as it is in idelt, but furvey it with all 
the circumftances, which attend it. A man “tran{ported with 
joy, on account of his poflefling a diamond, confines not his 
view to the gliftering ftone before him: He alfo confiders its 
rarity, and from. thence chiefly arifes his pleafure and exulta- 
tion. Here therefore a philofopher may ftep in, and fuggett 
particular views and confiderations, and circumftances, which 
otherwife would have e! feaped us ; ; and, by that means, he may 


either moderate or excite any particular paeson. 


“Tt may feem iiirca(onable abfolutely: to day the authority of 
philofophy in this refpe&t: but it muft be confefled, that there 
lies this ftrong prefumption againft it, that if thefe views be na- 
tural and obvious, they would have occurred of themfelves, 
without the affiftance of philofophy; if they be not natural, 
they never can have any influence on the affections. The/e are 
of a very delicate nature, and cannot be forced or conftrained 
by the utmoft art or induftry. A confideration} which we feck 
for on purpofe, which we enter into with difficulty, which we 
retain with care and attention, can never produce thofe genuine 
and durable movements of paflion, which are the refult of na- 

Vou. & Cc ture, 
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ture, and the conftitution of the mind. A man may as well 
‘pretend to cure himfelf of love, by viewing his miftrefs through 
the artificial medium of a microfcope, or profpect, and be-= 
holding there the coarfenefs of her fin, and monftrous difpro- 
‘portion of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any paf- 
fion by the artificial arguments of a SENECA or an EpicTE- 
Tus. The remembrance of the natural afpeét and fituation of © 
the objeéts will, in both cafes, fill recur upon him. The re- 
fleCtions of philofophy are too fubtile and diftant to take place — 
in common life, or eradicate any affection. ‘The air is too fine 
to breathe in where it is above the winds and clouds of the atmof- 
ee 


Another defeot of oe = refined 1 reeds, which philofophy 
prefents to us, is, that commonly they cannot diminith or ex- 
tinguifh our vicious paflions, without diminifhing or extinguith- 
img fuch as are virtuous, and rendering the mind totally indif- 
ferent and unaGiive. They ate forthe moft part, general, and 
are applicable to all our affe€tions. In vain do we hope to di- 
rect their influence only to one fide. 4f by inmceflant ftudy and 
meditation we have rendered them very intimate: and prefent to 
us, they will operate throughout, and fpread ant univerfal infen- 
_ fibility over the mind. When we deftroy the nerves, We X= 
tinguifh the fenfe of pleafure, together with that of pain. 


At will be eafy, by one glance of the eye, to find one or other 
‘of thefe defects in moft of thofe philofophical refle&tions, fo 
much celebrated both in ancient and modern times. Le? not the 
ayuries or violence of men, fay the philofophers *, ever difcom= 
pole you by. anger 0 or paired, Would Jou be angry at the ape jor 


* Plu. deira mies 


ats 
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its malice, or the tyger for its ferocity ? This refle@ion leads us 
into a bad opinion of human nature, and muf- extinguith the 
focial affeCtions. It tends alfo to remove all remorfe for a man’s 
own crimes, when he confiders, that vice is as natural to man- 
kind, as the particular inftinéts to brute creatures. 


All ills arife from the order a the univer/e, which is afin 
lutely perfect. Would you wifb to difturb fo divine an order for 
the fake of your own particular intereff ? What if the ills I fut. 
fer arife from malice or oppreflion? But the vices and miper— 
Jews of men are a 1 comprehended in the order of the bee 


if plagues and cual riie Weak not shercne: ns Coe fis 121, | 
Why then a BORGIA ora GATILINE? 


Let this be allowed ; ‘and my own vices will alfo be a part of 
the fame order. : 


as” EPpy, who was not above 
opinion, a SPARTAN replied, then none are happy but knaves 
and robbers *, 


To one who Gi that no niet 


Man is orn to oe weraile and 1s he foot a at any oe 
cular misfortune ? And can he give way to forrow and lamenta= 
tion upon account of any difafter ? Yes: He very reafonably la- 
ments, that he fhould be born to be miferable. Your confola- 
tion prefents a hundred ills for one, that you pretend to eafe 
him of. 


You fhould always have before your eyes Gass di yfeafe, po 
_werty, blindne/s, exile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which are 
incident to human nature. When any one of thefe ils falls to your 


* Prur. Lacon, Apophtheg. 
Cc e2 lot, 
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Jot, you will bear it the better that you have laid your account 
with it. \ anfwer, If we confine ourfelves to a general and 
diftant reflection on the ills of human life, that can have no 
effect to prepare us for them. If by clofe and intenfe medita- 
tion we render them prefent andintimate to us, thaf is the true _ 


fecret to poifon all our pleatures, and render us perpetually 
miferable. 


Your forrow is fruitle/s, and will not change the cour of def~ 
tiny. Wery true: And for that very reafon lam forry. 


Cicero’s confolation for deafnefs is fomewhat curious. How 
many languages are there, fays he, which you do not underftand ? 
The PuNIc, SPANISH, Gattic, Mcyprian, vc. With 
regard to all thefe, you are as of you were deaf, and yet you are 


indifferent about the matter. Is it then fo great a Eee to be 
deaf to one language more* ? ; 


I like better the repartee sa ANTIPATER the CYRENAIG, 
when fome women were condoling with him for his blindne(s : 
What! fays he, Do you think there are no pleafures in the dark? 


Nothing can be more defir uctive, lays FONTENELLE; #0 am- 
bition, ‘and the pafior on for conqueft, than the true Juftem of aftro- 
nomy. What a poor thing 1 is even the whole globe in comparifon 

of the infimte extent of nature? This confideration is evidently 
too diflant to have amy effect. And if it had any, would it not 
deftroy patriotifm as well as ambition? The fame gallant author 
adds with fome reafon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the 
only objects, which lofe nothing of their luftre or value from _ 

the moft extenfive views of ey and ee but ftand — 


* Tusc. Quef. ib Ved eS 
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proof againtt every fyftem. Would philofophers advife us to 
limit our affe@tion to them ? 


Exile, fays PLUT ARCH toa friend in banifhment, zs 10 evil: 
Mathematicians tell US, that the whole earth 1s but as a potnt, 
compared to the heavens. To change one’s country, then, is little 
more than to remove from one ftreet to another. Man is not a 
plant, rooted to a certain {pot of earth: All foils and all chmates 
are alike fuited to him*. ~Thefe topics are admirable, could 
they fall only into the hands of banifhed perfons. But what if 
they come alfo to the knowledge of thofe employed in public af- 


fairs, and deftroy all their attachment to their native country ?: 
Or will they operate like the quack’s medicine, which is equally 


good for a diabetes and a dropfy ? 


- "Vis certain, were a fuperior being thruft into a human body, 


that the whole of life would to him appear fo mean, contempti-- 


ble and puerile, that he never: 


any thing, ‘and 9 eT Tearccly give attention to what pafles’ 


around him. ‘I’o engage him to fuch a condefcenfion as to play 
even the part of a PHtiip with zeal and alacrity, would be 
much more difficult than to conftrain the fame PHILIP, after 


having been a king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend 
old {hoes with proper care and attention; the occupation which | 


Lucian affigns him in the infernal regions. Now all thefame 


topics of difdain towards human affairs, which could operate: 


on this fuppofed being, occur alfo to a philofopher ; but being, 
in fome meafure, difproportioned to human capacity, and not 
being fortified by the experience of any thing better, they make 

not a full impreffion on him. He fees, but he feels not fufh- 


* De exilio. 


ciently 


could be induced to take part in. 
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ciently their truth : and is always a fublime philofopher, when 
he needs not; that is, as long as nothing difturbs him, er rouzes 
his affe@tions. While others play, he wonders at their keennefs 
and ardour; but he no fooner puts in his own flake, than he is 
commonly tranfported with the fame paflions, which he had 
fo much condemned while he remained a fimple fpe@ator. 


There are chiefly two confiderations to be met with in books 
of philofophy, from which any important effe@ is to be ex- 
pected, and that becaufe thefe confiderations are drawn from 
common life, and occur upon the moft fuperficial view of hu- 
man affairs. When we reflect on the fhortne(fs and uncertainty 
of life, how defpicable feem all our purfuits of happinefs ? And 
even, if we would extend our concern beyond our own. life, 
how frivolous appear‘our moft enlarged and moit generous pro- 
jedts; when we confider the inceflant changes and revolutions 
of human affairs, by which laws and learning, books and go- 
-vernments are hurried away by time, as by a rapid ftream, and 
are loft in the immenfe ocean of matter? Sucha refleGtion cer- 
tainly tends to mortify all our paflions: But does it not thereby 
counterwork the artifice of nature, who has happily deceived us 
into an opinion, that human life is of fome i importance? And 
may not fuch a refleion be employed with fuccefs by volup- 
tuous reafoners, in order to lead us from the paths of aGtion and 
virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence and pleafure? 


Weare informed by TuucypinEs, that, during the famous 
plague of ArHENs, when death feemed prefent to every one, a 
diffolute mirth and gaiety prevailed among the people, who 
exhorted one another to make the moft of lifeas long as it en= 
dured. The fame obfervation is made by Boccace with re- 

gard © 
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gard to the plague of Frorence, A like principle makes fol- 
diers, during war, to be more addicted to riot and expence, 
than any other race of men. _Prefent pleafure is always of im~ 
portance; and whatever diminishes the importance of all other - 
objects mutt beftow on it an additional influence and value. 


The /econd philofophical confideration, which may often have 
an influence on the affeCtions, is derived from a comparifon of 
our own condition with the condition of others. This compa- 
rifon we are continually making, even in common life; but the 
misfortune 1 1s, that we are apt rather to compare our fituation 
with that of our fuperiors, than with that of our inferiors. A 
philofopher corrects this natural infirmity, by turning his view 
to the other fide, in order to render himfelf eafy in the fituation 
in which fortune has placed him. “There are few people, who 
are not fufceptible of fome confolation from this refle@ion, 


though to a very good natured man, , the view of human mi- 
feries fhould rather pro uce forrow than comfort, and add to. 


his lamentations for his own misfortunes a deep compaffion for 
thofe of others. Such is the imperfeCiion, even of the beft of 
-thefe philofophical topics of confolation *. : 2 
I fhall 


* The Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he limits all philofophi- 
cal topics and refleGtions to thefe two. There feem to be others, whofe truth is un- 
deniable, and whofe natural tendency is to tranquillize and foften all the paffions. 
Philofophy greedily {eizes thefe, ftudies them, weighs them, commits them to the 

“memory, and familiarizes them to the mind: and their influence ontempers, which 
are thoughtful, gentle, and moderate, may be confiderable, But what is their in- 
fluence, you will fay, if the temper -be antecedently difpofed after the fame manner 
‘to which they pretend to form it? They may, at leaft, fortify that temper, and fur- 
nifh it with views, by which it may entertain and nourifh itfelf, Here are a few exe 

amples of fuch: philofophical refleGtions, 
1, Is 
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T thall conclude this fubje& with obferving, That though vir- 
tue be undoubtedly the beft choice, when it is attainable; yet 
fuch is the diforder and confufion of human affairs, that no per- 
fe& oecanomy or regular diftribution of happinefs_or mifery is 

ever; 


‘1, Is it not vertain, that every condition has concealed ills? Then why envy any 
body | ; 


2. Every one has known ills ; and there is a compenfation throughout. Why not 
‘be contented with the prefent ? 


3. Cuftom deadens the fenfe both of the good and the ill, and levels every thing. 
Ae eeaih and oa all. Lhe reft of little confequence, eee thefe be affected. 
5. How many omer so0de tae ri ? ‘Then why be pored for one il? ? 
6. How pny are happy in the conditionof which I complain? How many envy me? 


7. Every good mutt be paid for: Fortune by labour, favour by flattery. Would I 
keep the price; yet have the commodity ? 


8. Expect not too great happinefs in life. Hutan nature admits it not. 


g. Propofe not a happinefs too complicated. But does that depend on me? Yes: 
The firft choice does. Life is like a game: One may choofe the game And paflion, 
y degrees, (ize Ae proper object. 


10. Bhaccpa by your F hopes and fancy future confolation, which time infallibly 
brings to every affliction. 


11. I defire tobe rich. Why? That I may poffefs many fine objects ; houfes, ear- 
dens, equipage, &c. How many fine objects does nature offer to every one without 


expence? If enjoyed, fufficient. If not: See the effe& of elon: or of temper, 
which would foon take off the relith of the riches. 


12. Idefire fame. Let this occur: If I a& well, I thall have the efteem of all my 
acquaintance. And what is all the reft to me? 


Thefe refleCtions are fo obvious, that ’tis. 2 wonder they occur not te every man: 
So conviacing, that ’tis a wonder they perfuade not every man. But perhaps they do 


occur 
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ever, in this life, to be expected. Not only the goods of for- 
‘tune, and the endowments of the body (both which are of great 
importance) not only thefe advantages, I fay, are unequally di-. 
vided between the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itfelf 
partakes, in fome degree, of this. diforder, and the moft wor- 
thy character, by the very ceconomy of the Parone enjoys not 
always the higheft felicity.. 


Tis obfervable, that though every bodily dlifexte Or pain pro-. 
ceeds from fome diforder in the parts, yet the pain is not always: 
proportioned to the diforder ; but is greater or lefs, according 
to the greater or Jefs fenfibility of the part, upon which tlie: 
NOXIOUS. humours exert their influence.. A tooth-ach produces. 
more violent convulfions of pain.than a phthifis. or a dropfy. 
In like manner, with regard to. the conftitution of the mind, 
we may obferve, that all vice is indeed pernicious; but yet the 
difturbance. or pain is not meafured. out by nature with exact 
_proportion to the de Lees fevice, 1 nor is the man of highett 
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virtue, even: abftracting from external accidents, always the 


eccur to and perfuade. moft men; <wlhien’ they confider human life, by a general ‘and. 
calm furyey: But where. any real, affecting: incident happens ; $ when paffion is. 
awakened, fancy agitated, example draws, and counfel urges; the philofopher i is loft. 
in the man, and he fearches in vain for that perfuafion, which before feemed fo firm 
and unfhaken. What remedy for: this i inconvenience?" Afiift yourfelf, by a. frequent: 
perufal of the: entertaining moralifts:. Have recourfe to the learning-of PLurarcny,. 
thei imagination of Lucian, the eloquence of CicERo,. the wit of. SENECA, the gaicty: 
of Monrarcns,, the fublimity of SHarresspury,. Moral Precepts, fo couched, ftrike 
deep, and fortify the mind againft the illufions of ‘Paffion. But truft not altogether to 
external aid: By habit and ftudy acquire that philofophic temper, which both gives 

force to reflection, and by rendering a great part of your happinefs independant, takes | 

of the edge from all-diforderly paffions, and tranquilizes the mind. Defpife not thefe. 
helps ; but confide not too much in them neither: unlefs nature ‘has been favourable. 
in the temper, with which fhe has endowed you, . 
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moft happy. A gloomy and melancholy difpofition is cer 
tainly, zo our jentiments, a vice or imperfection ; ‘but as it may : 
be accompanied with great fenfe of honour and great integrity, 
‘at may be found in very: worthy. charaCters; though ’tis fufh- 
cient alone to imbitter life, and render the perfon affeted with 
it compleatly miferable. “On the other hand, a felfith villain 
may poflefs a {pring and alacrity of temper, a certain gaety 
of heart, ‘whichis. indeed a’ good quality, but which is re- 
--warded much beyond its merit, and when attended with good 
fortune, will compenfate the uneafinefs and remorfe arifing from 
_ all the other vices. 


_ I thall add, as an obfervation to the fame purpofe, that ifa 
“man bé liable to a vice or it perfe€tion, it tmay-often happen, 
-that-a good quality,. which he pofleties with it, will render 
him more miferable than if he were completely vicious. <A per- 
fon of fuch imbecility of temper, -as to be eafily broke by afilic- 
tion, “is more unhappy for being endowed with’a generous 
and friendly difpofition, which gives hima lively concera 
for others, and expofes him the more. to fortune and accidents, 
A fenfe of thame, in an imperfed charater, is certainly a vir- 
“tue, but produces great uneafinefs and remorfe, from which 
the abandoned villain is entirely free. A very amorous com-= 
plexion, with a heart incapable of friendthip, is happier than 
the fame excefs in love, with a generofity of temper, which 


tranfports a man beyond himfelf, and renders him a total flave 
to the obje& of his paffion, 


‘Ina word, human life is more governed by fontane than by 
ice = is to be regarded more as a dull paftime than as a ferious 
orm a ; and is more influenced by particular humour than - 


by 
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by- general principles. Shall we engage ourfelves in it with 


paflion and anxiety? It is not worthy of fo much concern. 
Shall we be indifferent about what happens? We lofe all the - 
pleafure of the game by our phlegm and careleffnefs. While - 
we are reafoming concerning life, life is gone; and death, | 


though perhaps they receive him ‘differently, yet treats alike 


the fool and the philofopher... To reduce life to exa& rule and © 


method, is commonly a painful, oft a fruitless occupation : 


And is it not alfoa proof, that we overvalue the prize for which » 
we contend ? . - Even. to reafon fo carefully concerning it, and to » 
fix with, accuracy, its. jut. ideas: -would be over-valuing i it, were - 
g not,that, to fome tempers, this ‘occupation is.one,of the, moft - 


amuling, i in which life.could polly, be. smployeds 
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5 marriage is an n engagement entered into by mutual con- 
A fent, and has for its end the propagation of the {pecies, 
“tis evident, that it mutt be fufceptible of all the variety of con- 
ditions, which confent ‘eftablithes, provided they be not con- 
trary to this end, : 


A man, in conjoining himfelf to a woman, is bound to her 
according to the terms of his engagement: In begetting chil- | 
dren, he is bound, by all the ties of nature and humanity, to 
provide for their fubfiftence and education, When he has per- 
formed thefe two parts of duty, no being’ can reproach him 
with injuftice or injury. And as the terms of his engagement 
as well as the methods of fubfifting his offspring, may be very 


various, ’tis mere fuperftition to imagine, that marriage Cal 


be entirely uniform, and will admit only of one mode or form, 
Did not human laws reftrain the natural liberty of men, every 
particular marriage would be as different, as contraéts or bar- 
gains of any other kind or f{pecies. 


As eaaiaaees vary, andthe laws propofe different advan- 
tapes we find, that, in different times and places, they impofe 
different conditions on this important contra@. In TONQUIN | 

2 
tis 


see the whole fex. 
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tis ufual for the failors, when the fhips come into the harbour, 
to marry for the feafon; and, notwithftanding this precarious 
engagement, they are affured, “tis faid, of the ftritelt fidelity 
to their bed, as wellas in the whole management of their af- 


fairs, from thofe temporary {poutes. 


{ cannot, at prefent, recolle& my authorities; but I have 
fomewhere read, That the republic of ATHENs having loft 
many of its citizens by war and peftilence, allowed every man 


to marry two wives, in order-the fooner to repair the wafte 
which had been made by thefe calamities. _ The poet Euripr- 


DES happened» to be coupled to. two. noity Vixens, who fo 


_plagued him with their jealoufies and quarrels, that he became. 
-ever after a profefled woman-hater ; and is the only theatrical 
writer, perhaps the only poet, who ever entertained an averfion 


{n that agr ceable roman casos ae tbe Hi Hifory if the SEVA- 


RAMBI ANS, Whe ere a. efeat many men and a few women are fup- 


pofed to be {hipwrecked on a defert coaft; the captain of ‘the 


"troop, in order to obviate ‘thofe endlefs “quarrels which arole, 


regulates their marriages after the following manner: he takes 
a handfome female to himfelf alone; afligns one to every couple 
of inferior officers ; and to five of the loweft rank he gives one’ 


wife imcommon,. Could the greateft legiflator, in fuch circum- 
‘tances, SSE contrived matters with greater wifdom ? 


"The ancient BRITONS had a very fingular kind of marriage, 


‘which is to be met with among no other people. Any number 
of them, as ten or a dozen, joined in a fociety together, which 


was perhaps requifite for mutual defence in thofe barbarous 
times. In order to link this fociety the ier, they took an 
= equal 
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equal number of wives in common, and whatever children 
were born, were reputed to belong to all of them, and were 
accordingly provided for by the whole community. 


Among the interior creatures, nature herfelf, being the fu-. 
preme legillator, prefcribes all the laws which. regulate their- 
marriages, and varies thofe laws according to the different 
eicamlances of the creature. Where fhe furnithes, with eafe,. 
food and defence to the new-born animal, the prefent.embrace’ 
terminates the marriage; and the care of the.offspring is .com-- 
mitted entirely to the female. Where the food is of more dif... 
ficult purchafe, the marriage continues for one feafon, , till the- 
common progeny can provide for itfelf; and then the union. 
immediately diffolves, and leaves each. of the parties free to. 
enter into a new engagement at the enfuing feafon: But nature 
having endowed man with reafon, has not fo exaatly regulated 
every article of his marriage contract, but has left him to ad-. 
juft them, by his own prudence, according to his particular 
circumftances and fituation. “Municipal laws are a.fupply to — 
the wifdom of each individual; and at the fame time, by rem 


itraining the natural liberty of men, make the private intereft 


fubmit to the intereft of the public. All regulations, therefore, 


on this head are equally lawful, and equally conformable to the. 


principles of nature; though they are not all equally conve- 
ment, or equally ufeful to fociety. The laws may allow of 
polygamy, as among the Ka/fern nations; or of voluntary di- 
vorces, as among the GREEKs and ROMANS; or they may 
confine one man to one woman; during the whole -courfe of 

their lives, as among the modern Europrans. It may not 

be difagreeable to confider: the advantages and difadvantages 

which refult from each of thefe inftitutions, 


6 
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"The advocates fot polygamy may recommend it as the only 
effeQual remedy for the furies and diforders of love, and the 
only expedient for freeing men from that flavery to the females, 
which the natural violence of our paffions has impofed on us. 
By this means alone can we regain our right of fovereignty ; ; 
and, fating our appetite, re-eftablifh the authority of reafon in 
our ‘minds, and, by confequence, our Own authority in our 
families. Man, like a weak fovereign, being unable to fupport 
himfelf againft the wiles and intrigues of his fubjets, mutt 
play one faction againft another, and become abfolute by the 
mutual jealoufies of the females. To divide and to govern is an 
univerfal ‘maxim ; ; and by nepleéting it, the EUROPEANS un- 
dergo a more grievous and a more ignominious flavery than the 
‘Turks or PERSIANS, who are fubje&ted indeed to a fovercign, 
that lies at a diftance from them, but in their domeftic affairs 
rule with an uncontroulable fway. An honeft Turx, who 
mould come e from is feraglio, _where 


“every one trembles before 
. to dee SYLVIA in her drawing-room, 
sioses ‘by a all the eau and pretty fellows about town, and he 
would certainly take her for fome mighty - defpotic queen, fur- 
rounded by her guard of obfequious flaves and eunuchs. 


On the other hand, it may be oa with better reafon, that 
this fovereignty of the male is a real ufurpation, and deftroys 
that nearnefs of rank, not to fay equality, which nature has 
eftablithed between the fexes. We are, by nature, their lovers, 
their friends, their patrons: Would we willingly change fuch 
“endearing appellations, tor the ee titles of mafter and 
a ? : ; . 


e 
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fn what capacity fhall we gain by this inhuman proceeding * 
As lovers, or as hufbands? The over, is totally annihilated ; 
and courtfhip, the moft agreeable {cene in human life, can no 
longer have place, where women have not the free difpofal of 
themfelves, but are bought and fold, like the meaneft animals, 
The hujband is as little a gainer, having found the admirable 
fecret of extinguifhing every part of love, except its jealoufy, 
There is no rofe without its thorn; but he muft be a foolith 
wretch indeed, who throws away the rofe and preferves only 
the thorn. ! 


T would not willingly infift upon it as an advantage in our 
EvRoPEAN cuftoms, what was obferved by MrnEmeT Er= 
‘FENDI the laft TURKISH ambaflador i inFRaANCE, We Turks, 
fays he, are great fi impletons in “comparifon of the Chriftians. 
We are at the expencé and trouble of Reeping a Jeraglio, cach tt 
his own houfe: But you eafe yourfelves of this burden, and have 
your feragho in your friends houfes. The known virtue of our 
BrrrisH ladies frees them fufficiently from this iinputation: 

_ And the Turx himfelf, had he travelled among us, mutt 
have owned, that our free commerce with the fair fex, more 
than any other invention, embellithes, enlivens; and poliflies. 
fociety.. 2 


But the AsIATIC manners are as deftrndtive to friendthip 
as to love. Jealoufy excludes men from all intimacies and fa 
miliarities with each other. No man dares bring: his- friend to 
his houfe or table, left he ‘bring a lover to his numerous wives. — 
‘Hence all over the eaft, each family is as.feparate from another, 
. as if they were fo many diftin& kingdoms. No wonder thea. 


that SOLOMON, Hun, ~~ an. eaftern prince, with his feven _ 


hundred 
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hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, without one 
friend, could write fo pathetically concerning the vanity of the 
world. Had he tried the fecret of one wife or miftrefs, a few 
friends, and a great many companions, he might have found 
life fomewhat more agreeable, Deftroy love and friendthip; 
what remains in the world worth accepting ? 


The bad education of children, efpecially children of con- 
dition, is another unavoidable confequence of thefe eaftern 
inftitutions. Thofe, who pais all the early part of life among 
flaves, are only qualified to be, themfelves, flaves and tyrants ; 
and in every future intercourfe, either with their inferiors or 
fuperiors, are apt to forget the natural equality of mankind. 
What attention, too, can it be fuppofed a parent, whofe feraglio 
affords him’ fifty fons, will give to the inftilling principles of 
morality or feience into a progeny,’ with whom he himfelf is 
3 lowes with fo divided an af- 
fe€tion? Barbarifm; t erefore, appears, from reafon as well 
as experience, to be the infeparable concomitant of polygamy. 


{carcely acquainted, and whom he 


- sage 


To rendet polygamy more odious, T need not recount the 
frightful effets of jealoufy, and the conftraint in which it 
holds the fair-fex all over the eaft; In thofe countries men are 
not allowed to have any commerce with the females, not even 
phyficians, when ficknefs may be fuppofed to have extinguithed 
all wanton paffions in the bofoms of the fair, and, at the fame 
time, has rendered them unfit objects of defire. Tournr= 
FORT tells us, That when he was brought into the grand Sige | 
mor’s feraglio as a phyfician, he was not a little furprized, in 
looking along a gallery, to fee a great number of naked arms; 
itanding out from the fides of the room. He could not imagine 
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what this could mean; till he was told, that thofe arms bes 
longed to bodies, which he muft cure, without knowing any 
more about them, than what he could learn from the arms, 
He was not allowed to afk a queftion of the patient, or even 
of her attendants, left he might find it neceflary to enquire 
concerning circumftances, which the delicacy of the feraglio 
allows not to be revealed. Hence the phyficians in the eaft 
pretend to know all difeafes from the pulfe; as our quacks in 
EUROPE undertake to cure a perfon merely from feeing his 
water. I fuppofe, had Monfieur TouRNEFORT been of this 
latter kind, he would not, in CONSTANTINOPLE, have 
been allowed by the jealous Turks to be furnifhed with mate- 


rials requifite for exercifing mig art. < 


= 


Tn nother country, ~where polygamy is alfo allowed, a. 
render their wives cripples; and make their feet of no ufe to 
them, in order to confine them to their own houfes. But it 
will, perhaps, appear ftrange, that in an EUROPEAN country, 
where polygamy is not allowed, jealoufy can yet be carried to 
fuch a height, that ’tis indecent fo much as to fuppofe, thata 
‘woman of rank.can have feet or legs. A SPANIARD is jealous 
of the very thoughts of thofe who approach his wife; and, if 
7 poflible, will prevent his being difhonoured, even by the wan- 
tonnefs of imagination. Witnefs the following flory, which 
we have from very good authority *. When the mother of the 
late king of SPAIN was on her road towards MapRIp, fhe 
paffed through a little town in Spain, famous for its manufac- 
tory of gloves and ftockings. The honeft magiftrates of the 
place thought they could not better exprefs their joy for the 
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reception of their new queen, than by prefenting her with a 
| fample of thofe commodities, - ; for which alone their town was 
remarkable. The major-domo, who conducted the princefs, re~ 
ceived the gloves very gracioufly: But when the ftockings | 
were prefented, he flung them away with great indignation, 
and deverely reprimanded the magiftrates for this egregious 
piece of indecency. Know, {ays he, that a queen of SPAIN has 
no legs. ‘The poor young queen, who, at that time, under- 
ftood the language but imperfe@ly, and had been often fright- 
ened with ftoriés of SpanisH jealoufy, imagined that they 
were to cut off her legs. Upon which fhe fell a crying, and 
begged 1 them to condué her back to GERMANY; for that the 
~ never could endure that operation: And it was with fome dif 
oo they could appeafe her. PHixtaip IV. is faid never in 
is life to have laughed heartily, but at the recital of this 
ftory. i 


If a SPANISH oe mult: CTE led to have oe what © 
muft be ‘fuppofed of a gee sHlady? She muft not be fup- 
poted to have a being at all. Accordingly, "tis efteemed a : 


piece of rudenefs and indecency at CONSTANTINOPL E, ever 


to make mention of a man’s wives before him*. In EUROPF, 
"tis true, fine bred people make it alfo a rule never to talk of 
their wives: But the reafon is not founded on our jealoufy. I 
fuppofe it is becaufe we fhould be apt, were it not for this rule, 
to become troublefome to company, by talking too much of 


th em. 


The author of. ce PERSIAN letters has given a sent 
reafon for this politemaxim. Men, fayshe, never care to men- 
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tion their wives in company, lef they fbould talk of them 


before people, who are better acquainted with them than — 
themfelves. 


Having rejected polygamy, and matched one man with one 
oe = us now confider what TREES we fhall a to 


: They ae = cf this practice sey employ the Follow. 
ing reafons. 7 


How often does difguft and averfion arife after marriage, 
_ from the moft trivial accidents, or from an incompatibility of 
humour; where time, inftead of euring the wounds proceeding 
from mutual i injuries, fefters them every day the more, by new 
quarrels and reproaches? Let us feparate hearts, which are 
not made for each other. Each of them may, perhaps, find 
another, for which it is better fitted. At leaft, nothing can be 
more cruel, than to preferye by violence, an union, which, at 


firft, was made by mutual love, and is now, in. effect, . diflolved 
by mutual hatred. 


But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure to hatred and 
domeftic quarrels = Tt is alfo an admirable prefervative againft 
them, and the only fecret for keeping alive that love, which 
_ firft united the married couple. The heart of man delights in 
liberty : : “Fhe very image of conftraint is grievous to it: When 
you would confine it by violence, to what would otherwi 
have been its choice, the inclination: immediately changes, 
and defire is turned into. averfion.. If the public intereft will | 
not allow us. to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is {0 
agreeable 3 in love; at leaft, deprive us not of that liberty;, 


which 
B 
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which is fo effentially requifite. In vain you tell me, that I 

had my choice of the perfon, with whom I would conjoin my- 

felf. I had my choice, *tis true, of my prifon ; but this; is but 
afmall comfort, fince it muft fill be a prifon. : 


Such are the arguments, which may be urged in favour of 

divorces: But there feem to be thefe three unan{werable ob- 
- jeCtions againft them: Firf, What muft become of the chil- 
dren, upon the feparation of the parents? Muft they be 
committed to the care of aftep-mother ; and inftead of the fond 
attention and concern of a parent, feel all the indifference or 
hatred of a flranger or: anenemy? Thefe i inconveniencies aré 
fufficiently felt, where nature has made the divorce by the doom 
inevitable to all mortals: And fhall we feek to multiply thefe 
inconveniencies, by multiplying divorces, and putting it in the 


power of parents, upon every caprice, to sender their eee 
miferable ? 


Secondly, Tit be true, on the one hand, that the heart of 
man naturally delights in liberty, and hates every thing to 
which it is confined; ’tis alfo true, on the other hand, that the 
heart of man naturally fubmits to neceflity, and foon lofes an 


inclination, when there appears an abfolute impoflibility of 
gratifying it. Thefe principles of human nature, you'll 
fay, are contradi€ory: But what is man but a heap of con- 
traditions ! Though *tis remarkable, that where prinei- 
ples are, after this manner, contrary in their operation, they 
do not always deftroy each other ; but the one or the other may 
predominate on any particular occafion, aceording as circum- 
flances are more or lefs favourable to it. For inftance, love is, 
a refilefs and impatient paflion, full of caprices and variations ; 

2 : arding 
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ariling in a moment from a feature, from an air, from no= 
thing, and fuddenly extinguithing after the fame manner. 
Such a paflion requires liberty above all things; and therefore 
Exotsa had reafon, when, in order to preferve this pation, 
fhe refufed to marry her beloved ABELARD. 


How oft when preft to marriage, have Ifaid, 

Curfe on all laws but thofe which love has made : 
Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, — 
Spreads his light gs and in a moment flies. . 


But friend fhip 3 1s a calm and fedate affection, Gada by 
reafon and cemented by habit; {pringing from long acquain= 
tance and mutual obligations; without jealoufies or fears, and 
without thofe feverith fits of heat and cold, which caufé fuch 
an agreeable torment in the amorous paflion. So fober an affec- 
tion, therefore, as friendthip, rather thrives. under confiraint, 
and never rifes to fuch a height, as when any ftrong intereft ot 
neceflity binds two perfons together, and gives them fome 
common object of purfuit, Let us confider then, whether love 
or friendthip | fhould moft predominate in Marriage; and we © 
fhall foon determine whether liberty or conftraint be moft fa- 
vourable to it, ‘The happieft marriages, to be fure, are found 
where love, oy long acquaintance, iS confolidated | into friend- 
fhip. Whoever dreams of raptures and extafies beyond the 
honey-month, is a fool. Even romances themfelves, with 
all their liberty of “fiGtion, are obliged to drop their lovers the 
very day of their marriage, and find it eafier to -fupport the 
paffion for a dozen years under coldnefs, difdain and difficul- 
‘ties, than a week under poffefion and fecurity. We need not, 
be be afraid of wraying the matriage-knot the clofeft 
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_ pofhble. The friendfhip between the Seon where it is folid 
and fincere, will rather gain by it: And where it is wavering 
and uncertain, this is the beft expedient for fixing i it. How 
many frivolous quarrels and difgufts are there, which “people 
of common prudence endeavour to forget, when they lie under 
a neceflity of pafling their lives together; but which would 
foon be enflamed into. the moft deadly hatred, were they. pur- 
fued to the utmoft, under thé profpedt of an eafy SS ag 


In the third place, we mutt confider, that nothing i is more 
dangerous than to unite two perfons fo clofely in all their inte- 
refts and concerns; as man and wife, without rendering the 
union intire and total. The leaft pofiibility of a feparate inte- 
reft mult be the fource of endlefs quarrels and jealoufies. 
What Dr. PaRNEL calls, ; 


The little pf ae remper of a le 


will be doubly. suinouss*% mid the hufband’s ee being 
accompanied with more power, may be ftill more dangerous. 


- Should thefe reafons againgt voluntary drones be efteemed 
infufficient, I hope no body will pretend to refufe the teftimony 
of experience. At the time when divorces were moft frequent 
among the ROMANs, marriages were moft rare; and Av- 
GUSTUS was obliged, by penal laws, to force the men of fa— 
fhion into the married ftate: A circumftance which is fcaree to 
be found in any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
Romer which prohibited divorces, are extremely praifed by 
DIONYsIUs Habycarnassaus. Wonderful was the har— 


+ Lib. 2. 
mony, 
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mony, fays the hiftorian, which this infeparable union of ine 
terefts produced between married perfons; while each of them 
coniidered the imevitable neceflity by which they were linked 


together, and abandoned all profpe& of any other choice or 
eftablifhment. _ 


The exclufion of polygamy and divorces fufficiently recom- 
- mends our prefent EUROPEAN practice with regard to mar- 
riage. 
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OF SIMPLICITY AND REFINEMENT IN WRITING. 


INE writing, according to Mr. Apptson, confifts of 

fentiments, which are natural, without being obvious. 
There cannot be a jufter, and more concife definition of fine 
writing. 


_ Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not the mind 
with any pleafure, and {eem not worthy of our attention. The 
pleafantries of a waterman, the obfervations of a peafant, the 
whackney Oita: all thefe are natural, 
and difagrecable. What an infipid comedy fhould we make of 
the chit-chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at full 
length : ? Nothing can pleafe perfons of tafe, but nature drawn 
with all her graces and ornaments, Ja belle nature; or if we 
copy low life, the ftrokes muft be ftrong and cas and. 


ribaldry of a porter, 


mutt convey a lively 3 image to the mind. The abfurd naivety of 
Sancho Pancho is reprefented in fuch inimitable colours by CER+ 
VANTES, that it entertains as much as the De of the molt 
maagnanimous hero or fofteft lover. | 


The cafe is the fame with orators, philofophers, critics, or 
any author who {peaks in his own. perfon, without introducing- 
other fpeakers or ators. If his language be not elegant, his 
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obfervations uncommon, his fenfe ftrong and mafculine, he wil} 
in vain boaft his nature and fimplicity. He may be correa; 
but pe never will be agreeable. *Tis the unhappinefs of fuch 
authors, that they are never blamed nor cenfured. ‘The good 
fortune of a book; and that of aman, are not thefame. The 
fecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talks of, fallentis 
jemita vite, may be the happieft lot of the one; but is the 
ereateft misfortune, which the other can poflibly fail into. 


on the other hand, productions, which are merely furprifing, 
without being natural, can never give any lafting entertain- 
ment to the mind. ‘To draw chimeras is not, properly {peak- 
ing, to copy or imitate. he juftneds of the reprelentation is 
loft, and the mind is difpleafed t to find a pi€ture, which bears no 
-refemblaneest any-original. Nor are fuch exceffive refinements 
‘more agreeable in‘the epiftolary or philofophic ftile, than in the © 
epic or tragic. "Too much ornament isa fault in every kind of 
produ@tion. ‘Uncommon expreflions, ftronge flathes of ‘wit, 
pointed fimilies, and epigrammatic turns, efpecially when they 
recur too frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any €m= 
‘bellithment of difcourfe. As the eye, in furveying a Goruic 
building, 1s diftratted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and 
‘lofes the whole by it $ minute attention to the parts; fo the 
‘mind, in perufing a work overftocked with wit, is fatigued 
-and difeufted with the conftant endeavour to fhine and furprize. 
“This 1s the cafe where a writer.over abounds i in wit, even though 

that wit, in itlelf, fhould be juft and agreeable. But it com- 

monly happens to {uch writers, that they feek for their favour- 
“ite ornaments, even where the fubjeét affords them not; and by 


that means, have twenty noo conceits for one. thought which 
as reall e beautiful. 
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Theré is no fubje&t in critical learning more copious, than 
this of the juft mixture of fimplicity and refinement in writing ; 
and therefore, not to wander in too large a field, I fhall confine’ 
myfelf toa few general obfervations on that head... 


firft, 1 obferve, That though exceffes of both kinds-are to be 
avoided,.and though a proper medium ought to be. fitudied in alt 
productions ; yet.this medium lies not in a point, but. admits of a. 
very confiderable latitude. Confider the wide diftance, in this 
refpect, between Mr. Pork and Lucrerivs.. ‘Thefe feem to - 
lie in. the two greateft. extremes of refinement and fimplicity, 
in which a poet can indulge himfelf, without being guilty of 
any blameable excefs. All this- interval. may be filled with 
poets, who may differ from each other, but may be equally ad- . 
mirable, each in his peculiar ftyle and manner. CORNEILLE 
and CONGREVE, who carry their wit and refinement fomewhat 
farther than Mr. Pore (if poets.of-fo different a kind can be 
compared together)and SOPHOCLES and TERENCE, who are 
more fimple than Lucretrus, feem to have gone out of that . 
medium, in which the moft perfe& produdtions are found, and 
to be guilty of fome excels in thefe oppofite charaéters. Of all 
the great poets, VirciL and Racine; in my opinion, lie | 
neareft the center, and are the fartheft removed from both the. 
extremities; : g 


My /econd obfervation:on this head is, That itws very dificult, 
af not impoffible, to explain by words, where the jupe medium be- 
tween the exceffes of fimplicity and refinement hes, or to give any 
rule, by which we can know precyfely the bounds between the 
Joult and the beauty. A critic may difcourfe not only very ju- 
cdicioufly on this head, without inftruGting his readers, but even 

ie without — 
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without underftanding the matter perfeAly himfelf. ‘There is 
not a finer piece of criticifm than the differtation on paftorals 
by FonTENELLE; where, by a number of reflections and phi- 
lofophical reafonings, he endeavours to fix the jut medium, 
which is fuitable to that fpecies of writing. But let any one 
read the paftorals of that author, and he will be convinced that 
this judicious critic, notwithftanding his fine reafonines, had a 
falfe tafte, and fixed the point of perfection much nearer the 
extreme of refinement than paftoral poetry will admit of. The 

entiments of his fhepherds are better fuited to the toilettes of 
Parts, than to the forefts of Arca pIA. But this it is impol- 
fible to difeover from his critical reafonings. He blames all 
excellive painting and ornament as much as VirGrL could 
have done, had he wrote a differtation on that {pecies of poetry. 
However different the taftes of men may be, their general dif- 
courfes on thefe fubje@s are commonly the fame. No criti- 
cifm can be very inftructive, which defcends not to particulars, 
and is not full of examples and illuftrations.. "Tis allowed on 
all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in a me- 
dium; but where this medium is placed, is the great queftion, 
and can never be fufficiently explained by general reafonings, 


T thall deliver it as a thérd obfervation on this fubje€t, That 
we ought to be more on our guard againft the exces of refinement 


than that of Simplicity ; and that becaufe the Sormer exce/s is both 
le/s beautiful, and more dangerous than the latter. | 


"Tis a certain rule, that wit and paffion are intirely incon- 
fiftent. When the affeGions are moved, there is no place for 
the imagination. The mind of man being naturally limited, 

tis impoffible, that all its faculties can operate at once: And 


the 
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the more any one predominatés, the lefs room is there for the 
others to exert their vigour. Vor this reafon, a greater degree 
of fimplicity is required in all compofitions, where men, and 
actions, and paffions are painted, than in fuch as confift of rex 
fle&tions and obfervations. And as the former {pecies of writing 
is the moré engaging and beautiful, one may fafely, upon this 
account, give the preference to the. extreme of ee above 
that of refinement. eet | 


We may alfo obferve, that thofe eompofirions, which we read 
the ofteneft, and which every man of tafte has got by heart, 
ition of fimplicity, “and have nothing fur- 
‘prifing in the thought, when divefted of that ‘elegance’of ex- 


have the recommends 


preflion, and harmony of numbers, with which it is cloathed, 
If the merit of the compofition lies in a point of wit; it may 
fitike at fir; but the mind anticipates the thoughtin the fecond 
‘perufal, oo 1s NO ue eee byit. ‘When I read an epi- 

3 f efirtt line recalls the whole; and I 


have no Soplectire | in repeating to myfelf what I know already. 
But each line, each word in CATULLUs, has its merit; and I 
am never tired with the perufal of him. ’Tis fufficient to run 
over COWLEY once: But Parne., after the fiftieth reading; 
is as frefh as at the firft. Befides, tis with books, as with 
women, where a certain plainnefs of manner and of drefs is 
more engaging than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affe@ions. Tr- 
RENCE is amodeft and bafhful beauty, to whom we grant every 
thing, becaufe he affumes nothing, and whofe purity and na- 
ture make a durable, though not a violent impreffion on us. 


‘But refinement, as it is the lefs deautiful, fo is it the more 
dangerous extreme, and what we are the apteft to fall into. 
Simplicity 
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Simplicity paffes for dulnefs, when it is not accompanied with 
great elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there is fome- 
thing furprifing ina blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary readers. 
are mightily {truck with it, and falfely imagine. it to be the 
moft dihcult, as well as moft excellent way of writing. SE. 
NECA abounds with agreeable faults, fays QUINTILIAN, abun- 
dat dulcibus vitits ; and for that reafon:is the more dangerous, 
and the more apt to pervert the tafte of the young and incon- 
fiderate = 


I fhall add, that the excefs.of refinement is now more to be 
guarded againtt than ever ; becaufe tis the extreme which men. 
are the moft apt to fall: into; after learning has made great pro- 
grefs, and after eminent writers have appeared in every {pecies 
of compofition., The endeavour to pleafe by. novelty leads men 
wide of fimplicity and nature, and fills their writings with af- 
feiation and conceit. It was thus the Asta TIC eloquence de- 
generated fo much from the Artic. It was thus the age of 
Cuaupius and Nero became fo much inferior, to that of Au- 
GUSTUS in tafte and genius: And perhaps there are, at prefent, 
fome fymptoms of a like degeneracy of tafte, in FRANCE as well 
asin ENGLAND, 
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T HE vulgar are very oe to carry all national charatter to 

extremes; and having once eitablithed it as a principle, 
that. any people are knavith, or cowardly, or ignorant, they 
will admit of no exception, but comprehend every individual 
under the fame charafter. Men of fenfe condemn thefe undif- 
tinguifhing judgments : Though at the fame time, they allow, 
that each nation has a peculiar fet of manners, and that fome 
y to be met with among 


particular ee are more frequenth 
one people-than-emone emgitaiGiicc cs The common people 
in SwissERLAND have furely more probity than thofe of the 
fame rank j in IRELAND; and every prudent man will, from 
that circumftance alone, make a difference i in the truft which 
che repofes im each. We have reafon to expect greater wit and 
gaiety in a FRENCHMAN than in a SPANIARD; though Cer- 
VANTES was born in.Spain. An PCAN will na- 
turally be fuppofed to have more knowledge than a Dang; 


though TycHo BRAHE was a native of DENMARK. 


Different reafons are afligned for thefe national characfers ; 
while fome account for them from moral and others from phy- 
frcal caufes. By moral caufes, | mean all circumftances, which 
are fitted to work on the mind as motives or reafons, and which 

render 
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‘render a peculiar fet of manners habitual to us. Of this kind 

are, the nature, of the government, the revolutions of public 
affairs, the plenty or penury in which the people live, the 
fituation of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and above 
all, the courfe of education, and the example of parents and 
companions. By phyfical caufes, I mean thofe qualities of the _ 
air and climate, which are fuppofed to work infenfibly on the 
temper, by altering the tone and habit of the hody, and giving 
a particular complexion, which though reflexion and reafon — 
may fometimes overcome, yet will it prevail among the genera= 
lity of mankind, and have an influence on their manners, 


_ That the charaéter of a nation. will very much depend on 
moral caufes, muft be evident to the moft fuperficial obferver ; 
fince a nation is-nothing but. a colleQion of individuals, and the 
manners of individuals are frequently. determined by thefe 
caufes. As poverty and hard labour debafe the minds of the 
common people, and render them unfit for any {cience andim- 
genious profeflion; fo where any government becomes very 
opprefirve to all its fubjeéts, it muft have a proportional effe& 
on their temper and genius, and mutt banith all the liberal arts 


from among them. Inftances of this nature are very freq 
in the world. 7 


The fame principle of moral caufes fixes the character of dif- 
ferent profeffions, and alters even that difpofition, which the | 
particular members receive from the hand of nature. A soldier 
and a pri¢f are different chara@ers, in all nations, and all ages; 


and this difference is founded on circumftances, whofe operation 
is eter nal and Hes 


The 
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The uncertainty of their life makes foldiers lavith and genc~ 
rous, as well as brave: Their idlenefs, together with the large 
focieties, which they form in camps or garrifons, inclines them 
to pleafure and gallantry: By their frequent change of com- 
pany, they acquire good breeding and an opennefs of beha- 
viour: Being employed only againft a -public and an open 
enemy, they become candid, honeft, and undefigning: And 
as they ufe more the labour of the body than that of the mind, 
they are commonly thoughtlefs and ignorant *, 


"Tis a trite, but not altogether a falfe maxim, that pricfs of 
all religions are the fame; and though the character of the pro- 
feffion will not, in every inftance, prevail over the perfonal 
character, yet it is fure always to predominate with the greater 
number. For as chymifts obferve, that {pirits, when raifed to 
a certain height, are all the fame from whatever materials they 
be extracted; fo thefe men, being-elevated above ‘humanity, 
acquire.a un 
which, in my opinion, is, generally {peaking, not the moft 
amiable that is to be met with in human fociety. — It is, in moft 
- points, oppofite to that of a foldier; as is the way of life, from. 
which it is derived |. 


formmcharacter, which is intirely their own, and 


‘As 


* Tis a faying of MenanpvER » Kourbdc spacriusene, 80 aby ef rAaTTeL Sede Ovbete yZrorr™ dive 
Men. apud Stormum. °Zis not in the power even of God to make a polite fildier. 
The contrary obfervation with regard to the manners of foldiers takes place in our 
“days. This feems to me a prefumption, that the ancients owed all their refinement 
and Civility to books and ftudy; for which, indeed, a foldier’s life is not fo well: 
calculated. Company and the world is their fphere. And if there be any politenefs 
to be learned from company, they will certainly have a confiderable fhare of it. 
+ Tho? all mankind have a ftrong propenfity to religion at certain times and in cer 
tain difpofitions ; yet are there few or none, who have it to that degree, and with 
Vout. : G g that 
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As to phyfical caufes, 1 am inclined to doubt altogether of 
their operation in this particular; nor do I think, that men owe 


any 


that conftancy, which is requifite to fupport the character of this profeflion. It mui, 
therefore, happen, that clergymen, being drawn from the common mais of mankind, 
as people are to other employments, by the views of profit, the greateft part, though 
no atheifts or free-thinkers, will find it neceflary, on particular occafions, to feign 
more devotion than they are, at that time, poffefled of, and to maintain the appear- 
ance of fervor and ferioufnels, even when jaded with the exercifes of their religion, 
or when they have their minds engaged in the common occupations of life. They 
muft not, like the of the world, give fcope to their natural movements and fen- 
timents: They muft fet a guard over their looks and words and actions: And in 
order to fupport the veneration paid them by the ignorant vulgar, they muft not only 
keep a remarkable referve, but muft promote the {pirit of fuperftition, by a continued 
fa imulation often deftroys the candour and ingenuity: 


grimace and hypocrify. cu e 
of their Eee and makes an ‘irreparable breach i in their character. — 


If by canes any OF them aia “pottefied ofa temper more fufceptible of devotion than 
ufual, fo that he has but little occafion for hypocrify to fupport the charaéter of his’ 
profeflion ; ’tis fo natural for him to over-rate this. advantage, and to think that it 
atones for every violation of mor ality, that frequently he is not more virtuous than the 
hypocrite. And though few dare openly avow thofe exploded opinions, shat every 
thing is lawful to the faints, and that they alone have property in their goods 5 yet we'may 
obferve, that thefe principles lurk in every bofom, and repréefent a zeal for religious: 
obfervances as fo great a merit, that it may compentfate for many vices and enormities. 
This obfervation is fo common, that all prudent men are on their guard, when they 
meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion ; ; though at. the fame time, they 
confefs, that there are many exceptions to this general rule, and that probity and fu- 
perflition are not altogether incompatible. 


Moft men are ambitious ; but the ambition of other men may commonly be fatisfied,. 
by excelling in their particular profeflion, and thereby promoting the intereits of {o- 
ciety. ‘The ambition of the clergy can often be fatisfied only by promoting ignorance. 
and fuperftition and implicit faith and pious frauds. And having got what Areur- 
MepeES only wanted, (wz. another world, on which he could fix his. engines) no. 
wonder 1s move this world at their De 


Moft men have an over-weening conceit of ae alge but thefe have a peculiar 
temptation to that vice, who are regarded: with fuch veneration, and are even deemed 


facred, by the 1 ignor ant multitude, 
Mot 


er 


ambition, ‘pride, revenge, and a perfecuting fpirit. 
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any thing of their temper or genius to the air, food, or climate. 
I confefs, that the contrary spaion may jultly, at firft fight, 
feem 


~ Moft men are apt to bear a particular regard for members of their. own profeftion ; 


_ but asa lawyer, or phyfician, or merchant does, each of them, follow out his bufi- ” 


nefs apart, the interefts of thefe profeffions are not fo clofely united as the interefls of 
clergymen of the fame religion; where the whole body gains by the veneration, paid 
to their common tenets, and by the fuppreffion of antagonifts. 


_ Few men can bear contradiétion with patience; but the clergy too often proceed 
even to a decree of fury on this article: Becaufe all their credit and livelihood de- 
pend upon the belief, which their opinions meet with ; and they alone pretend to a 
divine and fupernatural authority, or have any colowr for reprefenting their antagonilts _ 
2s impious and prophane, ‘The Odium T; beologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted 
even to a proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is 5 the mott furious and 


implacable. 


Revenge is a very natural paflion to mankind ; but feems to reign with the greateft 
force in priefis and women: Becaufe being deprived of the immediate exertion of 
anger, in Violence and combat, they are apt to ae Dg’. eats on that ac- 
count ; and their pride ee their inde difpon tic se 


T hus: “tiny oF Gg sti Of ieee nature are, by fixed moral ee inflamed in 
that profeflion; and though feveral individuals efcape the contagion, yet all wife go- 
vernments will be on: their. guard againit the attempts of a fociety, who will for ever 
combine into one faction, and while i it ats” ‘as a fociety, will for ever be. a€tuated by z 


x 


The temper of religion is grave and ferious ; and this is the charaéter required of 


‘priefts, which confines them to ftriG rules of decency, and commonly prevents irre- 


gularity and intemperance amongft them. The gaiety, much lefs the exceffes, of 
pleafure, is not permitted in that body ; and this virtue is, perhaps, the only one, * 


which they owe to their profeflion. In religions, indeed, founded on {peculative prin- 


ciples, and where public difcourfes make a part of religious fervice, it may alfo be 
{uppofed that the clergy will have a confiderable ffiare in the learning of the times 5 
though “tis certain that their tafte and eloquence will always be better than their {kill 
in reafoning and philofophy. — But whoever poffeffes the other noble virtues of huma- 


nity, meeknefs, and moderation, as very thany of them, no doubt, do, is beholden 


for them to nature or reflection, not to the genius of his calling. 


G. g 2 : "Fwas 
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feem very probable; fince we find, that thefe circumflances | 
have an influence over every other animal, and that even thofe 
creatures, which are fitted to live in all climates, fuch as dogs, 
horfes, ¢:c. do not attain the fame perfection in all. The cou- 
rage of bull-dogs and eame-cocks feems peculiar to ENGLAND. 
HLANDERS is remarkable for large and heavy horfes: SPAIN 
for horfes light, and of good mettle. And any breed of thefe 
creatures, tranfported from one country: into another, will foon 
lofe the qualities, which they derived from their native climate. 
Tt may be afked, why not the fame with men*? 


There are few queftions more curious than this, or which will 
occur oftener in our inquiries concerning human affairs; and 
therefore it may be] proper to give it a ferious examination. 


The ae nan 1 OF veal misitiv’ nature; nor is it pof- 
fible for any fet of men to conyerie often together, without ac~ 


?T was no bad. actions in the Romans, for preventing the {trong effed of the 
prieftly chara&ter, to make it a law that no one, fhould be received into the facerdotal - 
office, till he was paft fifty years.of age, Dion. Hah lib, 1. The living a layman til 

‘that age, °tis prefamed, would be able to fix the charaer. 

* Causar (de Bell, Gaiico, lid. I .) fays that the-Gature. horfes were very good § 
the Greman very bad. We find in lib. 7. that he was obliged to remount fome GER= 
man cavalry with Gaturc horfes. Atprefent, no part of Eurore has. fo bad horfes 
of all kinds as France: But Germany abounds with excellent war horfes. “Fhis 
may beget a little fafpicion, that even animals depend not on the climate; but on the 
different breeds, and on the {kill and care in rearing them. The north of EvcLanp 
abounds in the beft horfes of all kinds which are in the world, In the neighbouring 
counties, north fide the Twerep, no good horfes of any kind are to be met with. 
Srrazo, lib. 2. rejects, in a great meafure, the influence of climate upon men. All 
is cuftom and education, fays he. It is not from nature, that the ATHENIANS are 
learned, the LacepEMonians ignorant, and the T'HEBANs too, who are flill nearer 
neighbours to the former. Even the difference of animals, he adds, depends not on 
climate, | 


quiring’ 
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quiring a fimilitude of manners, and communicating to each 
other their vices as well as virtues. The propenfity to ecom- 
pany and fociety 1s ftrong in all rational creatures; and the fame 
difpofition, which gives us this propenfity, makes ws enter 
deeply into each other’s: fentiments, and caufes like paffions and. 
inclinations to run, as it were by contagion, through the whole 
club or knot of companions. Where a number of men are 
united into one political body, the occafions of their intercourfe 
muft be fo frequent, for defence, commerce, and government, 
that together with the fame fpeech or language, they muft ac 
quire a refemblance in their manners, and have a common or 
national charaéter, as well as a perfonal- one, peculiar to each 
individual. Now though nature produces all kinds of temper 
and underftanding in great abundance, it follows not that fhe 
always produces them in like proportions, and that in every 
fociety the ingredients of induftry and indolence, valour and 
wifdom, and folly, will be: 


cowardice, humanity and brutality; 
mixed after the fame manner. In. de infancy of fociety, if any 
of thefe difpofitions be found in greater abundance than-the reft,. 
it will naturally prevail in. the compolition, . and: give-a- tincture 
to the national character. © Or fhould it be qlered: that no 
fpecies of temper can reafonably be prefumed to predominate, 
even in thofe contracted focieties, and that the fame proportions: 
will always be preferved in the mixture; yet furely the perfons. 
in credit and authority, being ftll a more contracted body, 
cannot always be prefumed to be of the fame charaGter; and. 
their influence on the manners of the ‘people, . mutt, gt all times;. 
be very confiderable. If on the firft cablifhment of a republic, 
a Brutus fhould be placed im authority, and be tranfported 
with fach an enthufiafm for liberty: and public good, as ‘to-ovets. 
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look all the ties of nature, as well as private intereft, fact an. 
iluftirious example will naturally have an effe& on the whole 
fociety, and kindle the fame paffion in every bofom. Whatever 
it be that forms the manners of one generation, the next muft 
imbibe a deeper tin@ture of the fame dye; men being more ful 
ceptible of all impreflions during infancy, and retaining thefe 
imprefiions as long as they remain in the world. Laffert, then, 
‘that all national charaGters, where they depend not on fixed 
moral caufes, ‘proceed from fuch accidents as thefe, and that 
phyfical caufes ‘have no difcernable operation on the human 
mind, 


elk: we run over. bate sauole fo giobe. or ONG a) the ou of 
hiftory, v “we 


contagion of: manners, none sof the influence of a alr or x climate, 
Se 


. We may obfer ve, that Aiea a very edtnive government 
= been eftablithed for many centuries, it fpreads a national 
character over the whole empire, and communicates to every 
part a fimilitude of manners. Thus the CHINESE have the 
greateft uniformity of character imaginable; though the air 
and climate, in different parts: of thofe wait commons: admit 
of very confiderable ‘Variations. — a 


2. In {mall governments, which are contiguous, the people 
have notwithitanding a different character, and are often as dif- 
tinguifhable in their manners as the moft diftant nations. 
ATHENS and THEBEs were buta fhort day’s journey from each — 
other; though the ArHENIANS were as remarkable for i inge= 
nuity, politencfs, and gaicty, as the THEBANS for dulnefs, 
rufticity, and a phlegmatic temper. PLurarcn, difcourfing of 
the effedts of air on the minds of men, oblerves, that the inha- 

bitants 
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batants of the Pir aum poflefled very different tempers from 
thole of the higher town of ATHENS, which was diftant about 
four miles from the former: But I believe no one attributes the 
difference of manners, in WAPPING and St. JaMEs’s, toa dif- 


ference of air or climate. 


3. The fame national character commonly follows the autho- - 
rity of government to a precife boundary ; and upon crofling a 
river or pafling a mountain, one finds a new fet of manners, 
with anew government. The Lancurpocians and Gas- 
cons are the gayeft people of all FRaNcB; but whenever you: 
pais the PYRENEES, “you are among” SPANIARDS. | As 4t:con=- 
ceivable, ‘that the qualities of the air thould change fo exactly 
with the limits of an empire, which depend fo much on the 
accidents of battles, negociations, and marriages ! iy 


Se Where any fetofmen, iaueeds over dif ant nations, have © 


a clofe fociety or communis nat ior-toR ether, they acquire a fimi-- 
litude “Of manners, and have but little in common with the na=. 
tions among whom BENE live. Thus: the JEWws in Europe, 

and the ARMENT. ANS in the eatty have a peculiar character ; = and 
the former aré.as much noted’ for fraud, as the latter for pro- 


The Fe/uits in all Roman-cathohe countries, are alfo. 


bity =~. 
obferved to have a character peculiar to themfelves. 


5..Where any accident, asa difference of language or reli-- 
gion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the NE from. 


* A fmall fe& or fociety amidit a ereater are commonly mott fefaloria their manatee fee 
becaufe they are more remarked, and the faults of individuals draw difhonour on the - 
whole. The only exception to this rule is, when the fuperftition and prejudices of the . 
large fociety are fo firong as to throw an infamy on the fmaller fociety, independent. 


of their morals, For in that cafe, having no charatter either to fave or gain; ne bes - 


come carelefs of their behaviour, except among themfelves. — 
| mixing 
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mixing with each other, they will preferve, during feveral 
centuries, a difting and even oppofite fet of manners. The 
inteerity, gravity, and bravery of. the Turks, form an exact 
contraft to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern 
GREEKS. : 


G. The fame fet of manners will follow a nation, and adhere 
to them over the whole globe, as well as the fame laws and 
language. The Spanisu, EnGuisu, FRencu and DutcH 
colonies are all diftinguifhable even between the tropics. 


7. The manners of a people change very confiderably from 
one age to another; either by great alterations in their govern- 
ment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconitancy, 

to which all human affairs are ‘fubje@. The ingenuity and in- 
_ duftry of the ancient Greeks have nothing in common with 
the ftupidity and indolence of the prefent inhabitants of thofe 
regions. Candour, bravery, and love of liberty, formed the 
character of the ancient Romans; as fubtilty, cowardice, and 
a flavith difpofition do that of the modern. The old SpaNiaRDs 
were reftlefs, turbulent, and fo addidted to war, that many of 
them killed themfelves, when deprived of their arms by the 
Romans*, One would find an equal difficulty, at prefent, (at 
leaft one would have found it fifty years ago) to roufe up the - 
modern SPANIARDS toarms. The BATAVIANS were all fol- 
diers of fortune, and hired themfelves into the RomAN armies. 
Their pofterity make ufe of foreigners for the fame purpofe that 
the Romans did their anceftors. Though fome few ftrokes of 
the FreNcH character be the fame with that, which C#sar 
has afcribed to the GAuLs; yet what comparifon between the 


* Tir. Lrvir, Lib, 34. Cap. 17. 
7 = | civility, 
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Fon 
civility, humanity, and knowlege of the modern inhabitants 
of that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and grofinefs of 
the ancient? Not to infift upon the great difference between 
the prefent pofleflors of BriTaIN, and thofe before the Ro- 
MAN conqueft; we may obferve that our anceftors, a few cen- 
turies ago, were funk into the moft abje& fuperftition, laft cen— 
tury they were inflamed with the moft furious enthufiafm, and 
are now fettled into the moft cool indifference with ¢egard ta 
ae matters, that 4s to be Hu In any nation of the 
world. 


. 8. Where feveral neighbouring nations have a very clofe 
communication together, either by policy, commerce, or tra- 
velling, they acquire a fimilitude of manners, proportioned to 
the communication. Thus all the Franks appear to have a 
uniform charaéter to the eaftern nations. The differences 
among them are like the peculiar.aecents of different provinces, 
which, are-nor-diftinguifhable, except by an ear accuftomed to 
them, and which gogo elcape a sorelen cr. 


g. We may often remark 4 ‘wonderful mixture of manners 
and characters in the fame nation, {peaking the fame language, 
and fubjec&t to the fame eovernment : And in this particular the 
ENGLIsH are the moft remarkable of any people, that perhaps 
ever were in the world. Nor is this to be afcribed to the mu- 
tability and uncertainty of their climate, or to:any other phy- 
fical caufes; fince all thefe caufes take place in their neighbour- : 
ing kingdom of SCOTLAND, without having the fame effec. 
Where the government of a nation is altogether republican, it 
is apt to beget a particular fet of manners. Where it is alto- 
gether monarchical, it is more apt to have the fame effe&@; the 

VOLE. a imitation 
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imitation of fuperiors fpreading the national manners fafter 
among the people. If the governing part of a ftate confifts al~ 
together of merchants, asin HOLLAND, their uniform way 
of life will fix their character. If it confifts chiefly of nobles 
‘and landed gentry, like GERMANY, FRANcE, and Spain, 
the fame effee: follows. ‘The genius of a particular {e& or re- 
ligion is alfo apt to mould the manners of a people. But the 
ENGLIsH government is a mixture of monarchy, ariftocracy, 
and democracy. ‘The peoplein authority are compofed of gen-~ 
try and merchants. All fects of religion are to be found among 
them. And the great liberty and independency, which every 
man enjoys, allows him to difplay the manners peculiar to him. 
Hence the ENGLISH, of any people in the univerfe, have the 


leaft of a national character; unlefs this ye fingularity ae 
ftand for fuch. 


if the characters of men depended on the air and climate, the 
degrees of heat and cold. fhould naturally be expected to have a 
mighty influence ; fince nothing has a greater effect on all plants 
and irrational animals. And indeed there is fome reafon to 
think, that all the ‘hations, which live beyond the polar circles 
or between the tropics, are inferior to the reft of the {pecies, 
and are utterly incapable of all the higher attainments of the 
human mind. The poverty and mifery of the northern inhabi- 
tants of the globe, and the indolemce of the fouthern, from 
their few neceflities, may, perhaps, aceount for this remarkable 
difference, without our having recourfe to phyfical cautes. 
This however is certain, that the characters of nations are 
very promifcuous in the temperate climates, and that almoft all 
the general obfervations, which have been formed of the more 
fouthern | 
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fouthern or more northern nations in thefe climates, are found 
to be uncertain and fallacious * 


Shall we fay, that the neighbourhood of the fun inflames 
the imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar {pirit and viva- 
city. The FRENcH, GREEKs, EGYPTIANS, and Perstans 
are remarkable for gaicty. The Spaniarps, Turks, and 
CHINESE are noted for gravity and a ferious behaviour, with- 
out any fuch difference of climate, as to produce this aiffercnce 
of temper. ae 


The Greeks and Romans, whocalled all other nations oe 
barians, confined genius and a fine underftanding to the more — 
fouthern climates, and pronounced the northern nations inca~ 
pable of all knowlege and civility, But Brirarn has pro- 
duced as great men, either for action or learning, as GREECE 
or ITALY has to boatt of. 


"Tis pretendedy=that the fentiments of men become more de-~ 


licate as the ay BAUENSS nearer the fun; and that the 


* Tam apt to fufpedt the negroes, and in ot all the other fpecies of men (for 
there are four or five different kinds) to be naturally inferior to the whites. There 
never was a civilized nation of any other complexion than white, nor even any indi- 
vidual eminent either in action or {peculation. No ingenious manufaGures amongft 
them, no arts, no fciences. On the other hand, the moft rude and barbarous of the 
whites, fuch as the ancient Germawns, the prefent TARTARS, have ftill fomething 
eminent about them, in their valour, form of government, or fome other particular. 
Such a uniform and conftant difference could not happen, in fo many countries and 
ages, if nature had not made an original diftintion betwixt thefe breeds of men. 
Not to.mention our colonies, there are Necroz flaves difperfed all over Europe, of 
which none ever difcovered any fymptoms of ingenuity ; though low people, without 
any education, will flart up amongft us, and diftinguith themfelves in every profeflion. 
In Jamaica indeed they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and learning; but ’tis 
likely he is admired for very flender accomplifhments, like a parrot, who {peaks a few 


words plainly, 
hg talte 


at OE Se ee 


‘ tafte of beauty and elegance receives proportionable improve- 
ments in every latitude; as we may particularly obferve of the 
languages, of which the more fouthern are fmooth and melo~ 
dious, and the northern harfh and untuneable. But this ob- 
fervation holds not univerfally. The Arasic is uncouth and: 
difagreeable: The Muscovite foft and mufical. Energy,. 
firength, and harfhnefs form the charaGter of the Latin 
tongue : ‘The ITALIAN is the moft liquid, fmooth, and effemi-- 
nate language that can poflibly be imagined. Every language: 
will depend fomewhat on the manners of the people; but 
much more on that original ftock of words and founds, which 
they received from their anceftors, and which remain unchange- 
able, even while their manners admit of the greatelt altera- 
tions. Who can doubt, but the ENcGLisH are at prefent a: 
much more polite and knowing people than the Grerxs were . 
for feveral ages after the fiege of TRoy? Yet there is no- 

comparifon between the language of Mitton and that of 
He MER. Nay, the ereater ate the alterations and improve= 
ments, which happen in the manners of & people, the lefs. 
can be expected in their language. A few eminent and refined 
geniufes will comr | 


: afte and knowlege to a whole 
ft improvements: But they fix 
the tongue by their writings, and‘prevent, ih fome degree, its 
farther changes.. | 


“people, and produce the ereate 


Lord Bacon has obferved, that the inhabitants of the foutli 
are, in general, more ingenious than thofe of the north ; ‘but 
that, where the native of a cold climate has genius, he rifes to 
« higher pitch than can be reached by the fouthern wits. This. 

se . Ce ob- 
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bean a late writer * confirms, by comparing the fouthern 
wits to cucumbers, which are commonly all good of their kind; 

but at beft are an infipid fruit: While the northern eaniies 
are like melons, of which not one in fifty is good; but when 
itis fo, it has am exquifite relifh. I believe this remark may be 
allowed ja when confined to the EUROPEAN nations, and to 
the prefent age, or rather to the preceding one: But then I 
think it may be accounted for from moral caufes. All the 
“‘eiences and liberal arts have been imported to us from the: 
fouth ; and °tis ealy to imagine, that, in the firft ardor of ap- — 
plication, when excited by emulation and by glory, the few, 
who were addiéted to them, would carry them to the ereateft 
height, and ftretch every nerve, and every face ilty, to reach the: 
pinnacle of perfeGion. Such illuftrious examples fpread know-. 
lege every where, and begot an univerfal efteem for the fciences:. 
After which, "tis no wonder, that induftry relaxes ; ; while men. 
ent, nor artive at fuch di-. 


meet not with fuitable encoL age 
fineion “by ther attainments. The univerfal ‘diffufion of 
| learning among , a people, and the intire banifhment of grofs. 
ignorance and ruflicity, ie, ‘therefore, feldom attended with 
any remarkable perfection in particular perfons. ‘It feems to be. 
taken for granted in the dialogue de Oratoribus, that knowlege 
was much more,common in VESP.4s14Nn’s age than that of. Cr-. 
CERO or AuGuSTUS.. QUINCTILIAN alfo complains of the 
profanation of learning, by.its becoming too vulgar. “ For- 
ss merly,” fays JUVENAL, ‘“‘ {eience was confined to GREECE. 
«and Irany. Now the whole world’emulate Araens and) 
“ Rome. Eloquent GauL: has’ taught BRITAIN, Knowing i In: 
-*¢ the laws. Even THULE entertains thoughis of hiring, rhe- . 
* Dr. Berkeley: Minute Philofopher. oe 
* tOFricians ; 


° 
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* toricians for its inftru@ion*.” This ftate of learning is re~ 
Mmarkable; becaufe JuvENAL is himfelf the lat of the Roman 
writers, who poflefled any degree of genius. Thofe, who fuc~ 
ceeded, are valued for nothing but the matters of fac, of 
which they give us information. I hope the late converfion of 
Muscovy to the ftudy of the {eiences will not prove a like 
prognotitic to the prefent period of learning. 


Cardinal BENTIVOGLIO gives the preference to the northern 
nations above the fouthern with regard to candour and fince- 
rity; and mentions, on the one hand, the SPANIARDS and 
ITALIANs, and on the other, the FLEMINGS and GERMANs, 
But I am apt to think, that this has happened by accident. 
The ancient Romans feem to have been a candid fincere peo-~ 
ple, as are the modern Turxs, But jf we muft needs fuppofe, 
that this event has arifen from fixed caufes, we may only con- 
clude from it, that all extremes are apt to concur, and are com- 
monly attended with the fame confequences. Treachery is the 
ufual concomitant of ignorance and barbarifm; and if civilized 
nations ever embrace fubtle and crooked politics, ’tis from an 
excels of refinement, which makes them difdain the plain dired: 
ee : 

Moft conquefts have gone from north to fouth ; and hence it 
has been inferred, that the northern nations poffefs a fuperior 
degree of courage and ferocity. But it would have been juiter 


* «€ Sed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus? antiqui prefertim xtate Metelli. 
Nunc totus Graras, noftrafque habet orbis ATHENAS, 
Gattta caufidicos docuit facunda Brrrannos : 
‘De conducendo doquitur jam rhetore Taye.” Satyr. 15. 
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to have faid, that moft conquefts are made by pover ty and want 
upon plenty and riches. ‘The SAR ACENS, leaving the deferts 
‘of ARABIA, carried their conquefts northwards upon all the 
fertile provinces of the Roman empire; and met the Turks 
half way, who were coming fouthwards from the deferts of 
TARTARY. 

An eminent writer * has remarked, that all couragious afil~ 
mals are alfo carnivorous, and that greater courage is to be ex~ 
pected in a people, fuch as the ENGLiIsu, whofe food is {trong 
and hearty, than in the half-ftarved commonalty of other 
countries. But the ‘SWEDES, notwithftanding their difadvan- 
tages in this particular, are not inferior, in martial courage, to 
any nation ape ever was in the world. 


In general, we may as that courage, of all national 
qualities, is the moft BL 3, beeaufe itis exerted only at 
intervals, _ _and..by..aefew a every nation ; whereas induftry, 
knowlege, civility, may be of conftant and univerfal ufe, and 
for feveral ages, may. become habitual to the whole people. If 
courage be preferved, it muft be by difcipline, example and 
opinion. The tenth legion of C#sar, and the regiment of 
PIcARDY in FRaNncE wereformed promifcuoufly from among: 
the citizens; but having once entertained a notion, that they 
were the beft troopsin the fervice, this very opinion really a 


them fuch. 


Asa proof how much courage depends on opinion, we may | 
obferve, that of the two chief tribes of the GREEks, the Do- 
RIANS, and IONIANS, the former were always eftcemed, and 


es Sir WiLL 1AM ‘TEMPLE’s account of the Netherlands. 
: always 


BO. HS SAY XX 

always appeared more brave and manly than the latter; though 
the colomies of both the tribes were inter{perfed and inter- 
mingled through all the extent of GREECE, the leffer ASIA, 
SiciLy, Irany, and the iflands of the MGEan {ea, ‘The — 
ATHENIANS were the only lonians that ever had any repu- 
tation for valour or military atchievements ; though even thefe 


were efteemed inferior to the LACEDEMONIAa4Ns, the braveftt 
of the Dori4ns. ey 


The only obfervation, with regard to the differences of men 
in different climates, on which we can reft any weight, is the 
vulgar one, that people in the northern regions have a greater 
inclination to ftrong liquors, and thofe in the fouthern to love 
and women. One can affien a very probable phy/ical caufe for 
this difference. Wine and diftilled {pirits warm the frozen 
blood in the colder climates, and fortify men again{t the inju- 
Mes of the weather: As the genial heat of the fun, in the 


countries expofed to his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts 
the paflion between the fexes, Ss 7 


Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted for by moral 
caufes. All ftrong liquors are rarer in the north, and confe~ 
quently are more coveted. D1opoRvs StcuLus * tells US, 
that the GauLs in his time were great drunkards, and much 
addiated to wine 3 chiefly, I fuppofe, from its rarity and no-= 
velty. On the other hand, the heat in the fouthern climates, 


obliging men and women to go half-naked, thereby renders 
® Li. 5- The fame author afcribes taciturn 

national characters may alter ver 

plies unfociablenefs. 


ity to that people; a new proof that 
y much. ‘Taciturnity, asa national character, im- 
ARISTOTLE in his Politics, book 2. 


chap. 9. fays that the 
GauLs are the only warlike nation who are negligent of wom 


en. 


their 
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their frequent commerce more dangerous, and inflames their - 
mutual paflion. This makes parents and hufbands more jea~ - 
lous and referved ; which ‘till farther inflames the paffion.. Not - 
to mention, that as women ripen fooner in the fouthern regions, ° 
tis neceflaryto obferve greater jealoufy and care in their educa=. 
tion; it being evident; that a girl of twelve cannot poflefs © 
equal difcretion to govern this paflion, with one, who feels not. 
its violence. till fhe be feventeen or eighteen. 


Pechaps too, the fact is falfé, that nature has, either from* 
moral or. phyfical caufes, diftributed thefe different inclinations: 
to the different climates. The. ancient GREEKs, though born 
in a warm climate, feem to have been much addicted to the - 
bottle; nor were théir parties of pleafure any thing but < 
matches of drinking among the men, who pafled their tinte: - 
altogether apart from the fair fex, Yet when ALEXANDER 
‘led the GrREEKs into PERSLAy-~< 
they multiple: 


»a« fill more fouthern climate,” 
their fepauches af this kind, in imitation of the’ 
PERSIAN manners*. So honourable was the charaGter of a 
drunkard among the PERSIANS, that Cyrus the younger, fo- 
liciting the fober Lacepemonians for fuecour againft his bro= - 
ther ARTAXERXES, claims it chiefly-on account of his fuperior 
endowments, as more valorous, more bountiful, and a better: - 
drinker f. Darius Hysraspgs made it be inferibed on his’ 
tomb-ftone, among his other virtues and princely qualities, that 
no one could bear a greater quantity of liquor. You may ob- | 
tain any thing of the NEGROES 5 PY Sse them ftrong drink ; 


* BaBYLontr maxime in vinum, (F qua pbritiaien Sequantur, effufi iid ie : 
Cur. Lib. 5. Cap. 1. 
+ Prur. Symp. Lib, 1. Quit. 4. 
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and may eafily prevail with them to fell, not only their parents, 
but their wives and miftrefles, for ‘a cafk of brandy. - In 
‘France and Iraty few drink pure wine, except in the great- 
eft heats of fummer 5 and indeed, it is then almoft as neceflary, 
in order to- recruit the {pirits, evaporated by heat, a8 it-is in 
SWEDEN, during the winter, in order to warm the bodies con-= 
gealed by the rigour of the feafon, — 


_ If jealoufy be regarded as a proof of an amorous difpofition, 
no people were more jealous than the Muscovirss, before 
their communication with EuRoPE had fomewhat altered their 
manners in this particular, 


3 But fuppofing “the fa@ true, that “nature, by phyfical prin- 
ciples, has regularly diftributed thefe two paffions, the one to 
the northern, the other to the fouthern regions; we can only 
infer, tHat the climate may affeG the grofler and more bodily 
organs of our frame; not that it can work upon thofe finer~ 
organs, on which the operations of the mind and underftanding 
depend. And this is agreeable to the analogy of nature. The 
races of animals never degenerate when carefully tended ;- and 
horfes, in particular, always fhow their blood in their {hape, 
fpirit and fwiftnefs: But a coxcomb may beget a philofopher ; 
asa man of virtue may leave a worthlefs progeny. 


T thall conclude this fubje& with obferving, that though the 
paflion for liquor be much more brutal and debafing than love, 
which, when Properly managed, is the fource of all politenefs 
and refinement ; yet. this gives not fo great an advantage to _ 
= the fouthern climates, as we may be apt, at firft fight, to ima- 


gine. 
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gine. When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders men 
jealous, and cuts off the free intercourfe between the fexes, 
on which the politenefs of a nation will commonly much de- 
pend, And if we would fubtilize and refine upon this point. 
we might obferve, that nations, in very temperate climates, 
{tand the faireft chance for all forts of improvement; their 
blood not being fo much inflamed as to render them jealous, : 
and yet being warm enough to make them {et a due value on 
the charms and endowments of the fair fex. 


ae) 
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ie an unaccountable pleafure, which the {pectators Of 
a well wrote tragedy receive from forrow, terror, anxiety, 
and other paffions, which are in themfelves difagreeable and 
uneafy. The more they are touched and alfected, the more are 
they delighted with the fpeGtacle; and as foon as the uneafy 
_ paffions ceafe to operate, the piece is atanend. One feene of 
full joy and contentment and fecurity is the utmoft, that any 
-compofition of this kind can bear; and it is fure always to be 
the concluding one. If in the texture of the piece, there be 
| interwoven any : fcenes of f{atisfaGion, they afford only faint 
gleams of pleafure, which are thrown in by way of variety, — 
_ and in order to plunge the actors into deeper diftrefs, by means 
of that contraft and difappointment, The whole art of the 
poet is” employed, in. rouzing -and fupportin g the compaffion 
and indignation, the anxiety and refentment of his audience. 
They are pleafed in Proportion as they are affliGed, and never 
are fo happy as when. they employ tears, fobs, and cries to give 
vent to their forrow, and rélieve their heart, fwoln with the 
tendereft:fympathy and compaifion, oe 


~The few critics, who have had fome tin@ure of philofophy, 
have remarked this fingular phenomenon, and have endeavour= 
.ed to.account for it, a 2 
‘L’abbe 


OF TRAGEDY. Bas 
Labbe Dusos, in his refleions on poetry and painting, 
ailerts, that nothing is in general fo difagreeable to the mind as 
‘the languid, liftlefs ftate of indolence, into which it falls upon 
the removal of every paffion and occupation. To get rid of 
this painful fituation, it feeks every amufement and purfuit ; 
bufinefs, gaming, fhews, executions; whatever will rouze the 
paflions, and take its attention from itfelf, No matter what 
the pation is: Let it be difagreeable, afflicting, melancholy, 
difordered; it is fill better than that infipid languor, which 
arifes from perfeét a oe tepole. 


Tt is impoffible not to ste this account, as being, at lealt, 
in part fatisfa€tory. “You may obferve, when there are feveral 
tables of gaming, that all the company run to thofe, where the 
deepeft play is, even though they find not there the beft players. 
_ The view, or at leaft, imagination of high paffions, arifing 
from great lofs or gain, affects the” 


fpectators by fympathy, 
gives.th them dome-totiches of the one paffions, and ferves them 
for a momentary entertainment. It makes the time pafs the 
 eafier with them, and is fome rélief to that oppreffion, under 
which men commonly labour, when left intirely to their own 


thoughts and meditations. 


We find, that common lyars always magnify, in their narra- 
tions, all kinds of danger, pain, diftrets, ficknefs, deaths, 
murders, and cruelties; as well as joy, beauty, mirth, and 
‘magnificence. It is an abfurd fecret, which they have for 
pleafing their company, fixing their attention, and attaching 
them to fuch marvellous relations, by the patlions and emotions, 
which ey excite. : ; 


6 : | — : ; a here 
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There is, however, a difficulty of applying to the prefent 
- fubjeG, in its full extent, this folution, however ingenious 
and fatisfactory it may appear. It is certain, that the fame ob- 
jet of diftrefs, which pleafes in a tragedy, ‘were it really fet 
before us, would give the moft unfeigned uneafinefs ; though it 
be then the moft efteCtual cure of languor and indolence. 
Monfieur FONTENELLE feems to have been {fenfible of this 
difficulty ; and accordingly attempts another {olution of the 
phenomenon ; at leaft makes fome addition to the theory above 
‘mentioned .* = 


“ Pleafure and pain,” fays he, “ which are two fentiments 
“fo different in themfelves, differ not fo much in their caufe, 
“ From the infance of tickling, it appears, that the movement 


le too far, becomes pain; and that the 


“of pleafure puthed a litt 


“movement of pain, a little moderated, becomes pleafure. 
*“ Hence it proceeds, that there is fucha thing asa forrow, foft 
“ andagreeable: It is a pain weakened and diminithed. The 
“¢ heart likes naturally to be moved and aitected. Melancholy 
“ objeGts fuit it, and even difaftrous and forrowful, provided 
“ they are foftened by fome circumftance. It is certain, that 
“on the theatre, the reprefentation has almoft the effect of - 
“ reality; but yet it has not altogether that effed, However 
wemay be hurried away by the {peCacle; whatever.dominion _ 
the fenfes and imagination may ufurp over the reafon, there ftill 
“ Turks at the bottom a certain idea of falfehood in the whole 
“of what we fee. This idea, though weak and difguifed, fuf- 
* fices to diminith the pain which we fuffer from the misfor- 
tunes of thofe whom we love, and to reduce that affliGion 
"to fuch a pitch as converts it into a pleafure. ‘We weep for 


* Reflections fur la Poetique, §. 36, : : 
: 8 “the = 
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* the misfortune of a hero, to whom we are attached. Yn the - 
“* fame inftant we comfort ourfelves, by refleGting, that it is 
“nothing but a fi@ion: And it is precifely that mixture of 
“ fentiments, which compofes an agreeable forrow, and tears 
“that delight us. But as that affliction, which is caufed by 
“exterior and fenfible objets, is ftronger than the confolation 
“¢ which arifes from an internal refieQion, they are the effe@s 
“ and fymptoms of forrow, which ought to prevail in the com- 
** pofition.” : 


This folution feems juft and convincing ; ; but perhaps it wants 
fall fome addition, to make 1 it anfwer fully the phenomenon, 
which we here examine. All the paffions, excited by elo- 
“quence, are agreeable in the higheft degree, as well as thofe 
which are moved by painting and the theatre. ‘The epilogues 
of CICERO are, on this account chiefly, the delight of every 
reader of tafte; and it is difficult to read fome of them: without 
the deepeft. £ nnopathy-and™ Soc ‘His merit as an orator, no 
doubt, ‘depends much on his fuccefs in this particular. When 

he had raifed tears in his judges and all his audience, they were 
then the moft highly delighted, and exprefied the greateft fatis- 
faGtion with the pleader. The pathetic defcription of the but- 
chery made by VERREs of the S1cIL1AN captains is a mafter- j 
piece of this kind: But I believe none will affirm, that the — 
being prefent at a melancholy fcene of that nature would afford 
any entertainment. Neither is the forrow here foftened by 
hétion: For the audience were convinced of the reality of every 
_circumftance. What is it then, which in this cafe raifes a plea~ 
* fare from the bofom of uneafinefs, {fo to fpeak; and a pleafure, 
which full retains all the features and outward Jymptoms of — 
diftrefs and forrow ? 


I anfwer : 
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Tanfwer: This extraordinary effet proceeds from that very 
eloquence, with which the melancholy fcene is reprefented. 
The genius required to paint objects in a lively manner,: the art 


employed in. colle€ting all the pathetic circumftances, the judg- - 


ment difplayed in difpofinge. them s the exercifey: fay, of thefe’ 


noble talents, together with the force of expreffion, and beauty 


of oratorial numbers, diffufe the higheft fatisfaGion on the au- - 


dience, and excite the. moft delightful movements:: By this’. 


means, the uneafinefs. of the melancholy paffions is‘not only - 
overpowered and effaced by fomething ftronger of an oppofite - 
kind; but the whole movement of thofe paflions. is converted, 
into pleafure, and {wells the delight which the eloquence raves. - 


inus. The fame force of oratory, employed on an unintereft- 


ing fubject, would not pleafe half fo much, or rather would. 


appear altogether ridiculous; and the mind, being left in abfo- - 
lute calmnefs'and indifference, would relith none of. thofe beau- - 


ties of imagination or expreflion, which, if. joined to paffion,, 


give it fuch exquifite entertainment... The impulfe or vehemence 


rs 


arifing from forrow, compafiion, indignation, receives a new. 
direction from the fentiments of beauty. The latter, being the, - 


predominant emotions, feize. the whole mind, and convert the, 


former into themfelves, or at_leaft,. tincture them fo ftrongly 


as totally to alter their nature: And the foul, being, at the - 


fame time, rouzed by paffion, and charmed by eloquence, feels, 
on the whole a ftrong movement, which is altogether delightful. 


‘Fhe fame principle takes place in tragedy ; -with this additions 
that tragedy is an imitation, and imitation, isralways of itfelf 


agreeable. ‘This -circumftance ferves ftill farther to fmooth the 


“motions of pafiion, and convert the whole feeling into one 
uniform and flrong enjoyment. Objects of the greateft terror 


and. 
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and diftrefs pleafe in painting, and pleafe more than the moft 
beautiful: obje@s, that appear ‘calm and indifferent TV ihe 
affection rouzing the mind, excites a large’ ftock of fpirit and 
vehemence; which is all transformed into pleafure by the force 
of the prevailing movement. It is thus the fiGion of tragedy 
foftens the paffion, by an infufionof a new feeling, not merely 
by weakening or diminifhing the forrow. You may by degrees 
‘weaken a real forrow, till it totally difappears; yet in none of ° 
its gradations will it ever give pleafure; except, perhaps, by 
accident, to a man funk under lethargic indolence, whom it 
id ftate. LO 


* 


1 


rouzes from that langu 


"To confirm this theory, it will be fufficient to produce other 
_inflances, where the fubordinate movement is converted into 
the predominant, and gives force to it, though of a different, 


and even fometimes though of a contrary nature... 
Novelty naturally, cowses*fhe mind, and attraGs our atten- 
tion ; and the movements, which it caufes, are always converted 


belonging to the obje&t, and join their force 


into any paffion, 


toit. Whether an event: excites j oy or forrow, pride or fame, 
anger or good will, it is fare to produce a ftronger affection, 
when new or unufual. And though novelty of itfelf be agree- 
: able, it enforces the painful, as well as agreeable paflions. 


+ Painters make no {cruple of reprefenting diftrels and forrow as well as any other 
-paffion 2 But they feem not to dwell fo much on thefe melancholy afiections as the 
" poets, who, though they copy évery emotion of the human breait, yet pafs very 
ae quickly over the agreeable fentiments, _ A painter repreients only oneinftant; andif - 
~ that be pafionate enough, itis fure to affe@ and delight the fpe@ator : But nothing can 
_furnith to the poet a variety of fcenes and incidents and fentiments, except diftrefs, 
terror, eranxiety. Compleat joy and fatisfaGtion is attended with {ecurity, and leaves: 


no farther room for astion, 


Vou. i. K & 7 Had 
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Had you any. intention ‘to move a perfon extremely by the. 
-natration of any event, the beft method of increafing its effed 
-would be artfully to:delay informing him of it, and firft excite 
‘his curiofity.and impatience before you let him into the fecret. 
“This is the artifice pra€tifed by Iaco in the famous feene of 
SHAKESPEARE; and every {peciator isfenfible, that OT HEL 
L0’s jealoufy acquires additional force from his preceding im~ 
patience, and that the fubordinate pafiion is here readily tranf- 
formed into the predominant. 


Difficulties increafe paffions of every kind; and by ou 
our attention, and exciting our active powers, they produce an 
emotions high pourithes the prevailing affection. 


Parents commonly ie ae child mal whofe fickly infirm 
frame of body has occafioned them the greateft pains, trouble, 
and anxiety, in rearing him. ‘The agreeable fentiment of affec- 
tion here acquires force from fentiments of uneafinefs. 


_ Nothing endears fo much a friend as forrow for his death, 
The pleafure of his company has not fo powerful an influence. - 


Jealoufy is a painful paflion; yet, without fome thare of it, 
the agreeable affeCion of love has difficulty to fubfit in its full 
force and violence. Abfence is alfo.a great fource of complaint 
amongtt lovers, and gives them the greateft uneafinefs: Yet 
nothing is more favourable to their mutual paffion than fhort 
intervals of that kind. And if long intervals be pernicious, it : 
isonly becaufe, through time, men are accuftomed to them, and 
they ceafe to give uneafinefs. Jealoufy and abfence in love com- 
pofe the dolce piccante of the PN which ee) fuppofe 
fo effential to all pleafure. 


2 : There 
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There is a fine obfervation of the elder PLiny, which illu 
trates the principle here infiftedon. Z is Very remarkable, fays 
he, that the laft works of celebrated artifts, which they left im~ 
perfect, are always the moft prized, fuch as the rts of ARIs= 
TIDES, the TYNDARIDES of Nicomacuus, the Mepra of 
TIMOMACHUS, and the VENUS of APELLES. Thefe are valued 
even above their finifhed productions: The broken lineaments of 
the. piece, and the half formed idea of the painter are carefully 

fiudied ; and our very grief for that curious hand, which had. 
been fropped by death, is an additional increafe to our pleafure +. 


Thefe inftances (and many more might be collected) are fuf- 
ficient to afford us fome infight into the analogy of nature, and 
to fhow us, that the pleafure, which poets, orators, and. mu-- 
ficians give us, by exciting grief, forrow, indignation, com-- 
paflion, is not fo extraotdinary nor paradoxical, as it may at_ 
firtt fight appear. __Uhe.forceof imagination, the energy of © 
expreflion, the power of numbers, the charms of imitation; | 
all thefe are naturally, of themfelves, delightful to the mind: 
And when the obje& prefented lays alfo hold of fome affection, - 
the pleafure full rifes upon us, by the converfion of this fubor-. 


dinate movement into that whichis predominant. The paffion, . 
though, perhaps, naturally,"and when excited by the fimple~ 
appearance of a real object, it may be painful ; yet is fo f{moothed, . 
and foftened, and mollified, when raifed by the finer arts, that: 
it affords the higheft entertainment. 


+ Illud vero perquam rarum-ac memoria dignum, etiam fuprema opera artifi- 
cum, imperfettafque tabulas, ‘ficut, Tein Aristivis, Tynpacipas Nicomacut, 
Mepgam Timomacui, & quam diximus VieneRem APELLIS, in majori admiratione 
effe quam perfecta. Quippe in tis lineamenta reliqua, ipfeeque cogitationes artificum 
fpeCtantur, atque in lenocinio commendationis dolor eff manus, cum id’ agerets ex- 


tinge. Lib. xxxv. cap. 14. 
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_ To confirm this reafoning, we may obferve, that if the move- 
ments of the imagination be not predominant above thofe of 
the paflion, a contrary effe& follows; and the former, being 


_ now fubordinate, is-converted into the latter, and full farther 
‘increafes the pain and affiGion of the fufferer. 


Who could ever think of itas a a good expedient. for comfort- 
ing an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the! force of 
oratory, the irreparable lofs, which he has met with by the 
death of a favourite child? The more power of imagination 
and expreflion. you here employ, the more you increafe his def- 
at and Pes 


| wor oF Vernes, no doubt, 
rofe in proportion to the noble eloquence and vehemence of 
Crcero: So alfo did his pain and uneafinefs. Thefe former 
paflions were too ftrong for the pleafure arifing from the beau- 
ties of elocution; and operated, though from the fame prin- 
ciple, yet in a contrary Manner, to the fympathy, compaflion, 
and indignation of the audience. 


Lord CLarenpon, when he approaches the cataftrophe of 
the royal party, ‘fuppofes, that his narration muft then become 
infinitely difagreeable; and he hurries over the king’s death, 
without giving us one circumftance of it. He confiders it as 
too horrid a {cene to be contemplated with any fatisfaction, or 
even without the utmoft pain and averfion, He himfelf, as well 
as the readers of that age, were too deeply concerned i in the 
events, and felt a pain from fubje&ts, which an hiftorian and a: 
reader of another age would regard as the moft pathetic and moft 
interefling, and, by confequence, the moft agreeable. 


e . 
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An action, reprefented in tragedy, may be £00 bloody and 
atrocious. It may excite fuch movements of horrdtsas wil not 
foften into pleafure; and the greateft energy of expr effion, be- 
{towed on defcriptions of that nature, ferves only to augment 
our uneafinefs. Such is ‘that action, reprefented in the Ambitious 
Step-mother, where a venerable old man, raifed to the height © 
of fury and defpair, ruthes againit apillar, and ftrikine his head 
upon it, befmears it all over with mingled brains and gore. 
The PSGUIsy theatre abounds too much with fuch 1 BuEeS 


Even the common. fentiments of compaffion require to be 
foftened by fome agreeable affeGtion, in order to give a thorough 
fatisfadtion to the audience. The mere fuffering of plaintive — 
virtue, under the triumphant tyranny and oppreffion of vice, 
forms a difagreeable fpeCtacle, and is carefully avoided by all 
mafters of the drama. In order to difmifs the audience with 
intire fatisfaGtion and cont tne nents the virtue muft either con- 


vert itfelfant6 a noble Courageous defpair, or the vice receive 


its proper puaupedt 


Mott painters appear i in hie sii to Tave ben very as 
in their fubjects. As they wrought much for churches and 
convents, they have chiefly reprefented fuch horrible fubjects 
as crucifixions and martyrdoms, where nothing appears but 
tortures, wounds, executions, and paflive fuffering,. without 
any action or affection. When they turned their pencil from 
this ghaftly mythology, they had recourie commonly to OviID, 
whofe fictions, though paffionate and a are {carce na- 
tural or probable enough for painting. 


The fame inverfion of that principle, which is here infifted 


on, difplays itfelf in common life, as in the effects of oratory 
: and 


1 
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and poetry. Raife fo the fubordinate paffion that it becomes 
the predominant, it fwallows up. that affe@tion, which it be. 
fore nourithed and increafed. Too much jealoufy extinguithes. 
love: Too much difficulty renders us indifferent: Too much 
ficknefs and infirmity difgufts a felfith and unkind parent. _ 


What fo difagreeable as the difmal, gloomy, difaftrous 
ftories, with which melancholy people entertain their compa-=. 
nions! The uneafy paffion, being there raifed alone, unac- 
companied with any {pirit, genius, or eloquence, conveys a 
pure uneafinefs, and is attended with nothing that can foften 
it into pleafure or fatisfaGion, _ | 
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HE great variety of £ Taites, as well as of opinions, 

which prevail in the world, is too obvious not to have 
fallen under every one’s obfervation. Men of the moft confined 
knowlege are able to remark a difference of tafte in the narrow 
circle of their acquaintance, even where the perfons have been 
educated under the fame government, and have early imbibed 
the fame prejudices. But thofe who can enlarge their view to 
contemplate diftant nations-end émote ages, are fill more fur- 
prized at the ereat inconfiftence and contrariety. We are apt 
to call barbarous whatever departs widely from our own tafte 
and apprehenfion: But foon find the epithet of reproach retorted 
on us. And the higheft arrogance and {elf-conceit is at laft 
— fartled, on obferving an equal affurance on all fides, and {cruples, 
amidft fuch a conteft of fentiments, to pronounce politively in 
its own favour. 


As this variety of tafte is obvious to the moft carelefs enquirer ; 

{o will it be found, on examination, to be full greater in reality 
than in appearance. The fentiments of men often differ with 
regard to beauty and deformity of all kinds, even while their 
general difcourfe is the fame. There are certain terms in every 
language, 
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language, which import ae and others praife; ne all 
men, who ule the fame tongue, muft agree in their application 
of them. Every voice is united in applauding elegance, pro- ° 
priety, limplicity, {pirit in writing; and in blaming fuftian, 
affectation, co idnets, and a falfe brill; hancy : But when critics 
come to particulars, this. {eeming whanimity vanithes; and it is 
found, that they had affixed. aay different meaning to their 
expreflions, Tn all matters of opinion and {eience, the cafe is ; 
oppolite : The difference among men is there oftner found to 

lie in generals than in particilars; and to be lefs in‘ reality 
than in appearance. An explication of the terms commonly _ 
ends the cont ixoverly ; ; and the difputants are furprized to find, 


that they. had been: qu auellings x while. at. bation: oe agree, 


sees 


in their pdgment = 
Thofe eo une monte on 1 fentiment, - more. Ae om rea-- 
fon, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the former obfer- 
vation, and to Luppote, that in all queftions Sy which res pard cOn= 
duc and manners, the difference among men is really greater 
than at firft fight it appears. _ It is indeed obvious, that writers 
of all nations and all ages concur in applauding juttice, huma- 
nity, magnanimity, ‘prudence, veracity; and in blaming the 
oppofite qualities. Even poets and other authors, whole com- 
pofitions are chiefly calculated to pleafe the imagination, are 
yet found, from Homer down to FENELON, to inculcate the 
fame moral precepts, and to beftow their applaufe and blame 
on the fame virtues and vices. This. ‘great unanimity is ufually - 
afcribed to the influence of plain reafon; which, in all thefe 
cafes, maintains fimilar fentiments in all men, and prevents 
thofe wuoueraes, to which the abftract feiences are fo much 


t 


ee 
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expofed. So far as the unanimity is real, the account may be 
admitted as fatisfactory: But it mutt alfo be allowed that fome 
part of the feeming harmony in morals may be accounted for _ 
from the very nature of language. The word, virtue, with its 
equivalent in. every tongue, iniplies praife; as that of wice 
does blame: And no one, without the moft obvious and groflett 
impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, which in general 
ule is underftood in a good fenfe; or beftow applaufe, where 
the idiom requires difapprobation. Homer's general precepts; 
where he delivers any fuch, will never be controverted ; but it 
is very obvious, that when he draws particular pictures of 1 man= 
hers, and reprefents heroifm in ACHILLES and prudence i in 
ULyssEs, he intermixes a much greater degree of ferocity in 
the former, and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than FE- 
NELON would admit of. The fage ULyssEs in the GREEK 
poet feems to delight in lies and fictions, and often employs 
them without ~ neceility-er-even advantage : ze But his: more | 
{crupulous fon in the FRENCH epic writer expofes himfele td 
the moft imminent perils, eather than depart om the exattelt 


line of truth and veracity. Ee 


The admiters and AIRS of the At CORAN ene vere much 
on the excellent moral precepts, which < are interfperfed through- 
out that wild performance. But it is to be fuppofed, that the 
ARABIC words, which cotrefpond to the ENGLISH, equity, 
juftice, temperance, meeknefs, charity, were fiich as, from the 
‘conftant ufe of that tongue, muft always be taken i in a good 
fenle ; ; and it would have areued the greateft ignorance, not of 
‘morals, but of language; to have mentioned them-with any _ 

epithets, befides thofe of applaufe and approbation. But would 
we know, whether the pretended prophet had really attained a 
Vout bl | Oe ut 
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jut fentiment of morals > Let us atiend to his narration; and 


we fhall foon find, that he beftows. praife on. fich inftances of 


treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, as are. uty 


terly incompatible with civilized fociety. No fteady rule of - 
right feems.there to be attended to; and every action is blamed | 
or = fo far only. as it is mbenehcial, or hurtful to, the true - 


believers. 


The merit of delivering true heey precepts in ethics i is in- 


deed very fmall. Whoever recommends any moral “virtues, 


really does no more than is ‘implied in thé terms themfelves, 


: 


% 


The people, who invented the word charity, and ufed it in a - 


good fenfe, inculcated more clearly and. .mych more efficacioufly, ; : 
ee legiflator Or pro= . 


the precept, be charitable, than any preten 


phet, who fhould infert fuch_a maxim in his writings. OF. all 


expreflions,. thofe, which, _ together. with their other meaning, : 
imply a degree either of blame or approbation, are thé TeaftNiable 


to. be perverted or miftaken, 


It is natural i us to feek a Stendard- of Lafte; a rule, by 


which the various fentiments of men may be reconciled; or.at - 


leaft, a decifion afforded, confirming one. fentiment,. and con- - 


| demning anotlier. 


‘There is a.fpecies-of.philofophy, which cuts of all hopes of © 
tuccefs in fuch an attempt, and reprefents the impoffibility of © 


ever attaining any ftandard of tafte. The difference, it is faid, 
is very wide between, judgment.and fentiment. All fentiment 
is right; becaufe fentiment has a reference to nothing beyond 


itfelf, and is always real, wherever a man is confcious OF Me 


But all determinations of the underftanding are not right; be- 
caufe they have a reference to. ceca beyond themifelves, to 


6 wity. 
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‘wit, real matter of fa&; and are not always conformable to that 
ftandard.. Among a thoufand different opinions which different 
men may entertain of the fame fubjeét, there is one, and but 
one, that isjuft and true ; and the only difficulty is to fix and 
alcertain it. Qn the contrary, a thoufand different fentiments, 
excited by the fame object, are all right: Becaufe no fentiment 
reprefents what is really in the objeGt. It only marks a certain 
conformity or relation between the object and the organs or fa~ 
culties of the mind; and if that conformity did not really exif, 
the fentiment could never poffibly ‘have a being. Beauty is no | 
quality in things themfaves.: Itexifts merely in the mind which 
contemplates them; and each mind perceives a different bean. 
ty. One perfon may even perceive deformity, where another 
is fenfible of beauty; and every individual ought to acquiefce 
in his own fentiment, without pretending to regulate thofe of 
others. To feek the real beauty, or real deformity is. as fruit- 
‘lefs an enquiry, as to pretend-to afcertain the real fweet or real 
bitter. According to the difpofition of the organs, the fame 
object may be both {weet and bitter ; and the proverb has juftly 
determined it to be fruitlefs to difpute concerning taftes. It 
is very natural, and even quite neceflary, to extend this axiom 
to mental, as well as bodily tafte; and thus common fenfe, 
which is fo often at variance with philofophy, efpecially with 
the feeptical kind, is found, in one inftance at leaft, to agree in 
pronouncing the fame decifion. : | 
- But though this axiom, by pafling into a proverb, feems to 
have attained the fan@ion of common fenfe; there is certainly 
afpecies of common fenfe which oppofes it, or at leaft ferves to 
modify and reftrain it. Whoever would affert an equality of 
genius and elegance between Ocripy and Mr TON, or BuN~ 
Lie YAN 


2 
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yan and ADDISON, would be thought to defend no lefs an 
extravagance, than if he had maintained a molehill to be as 
high as TENERIFFE, or a pond as. extenfive as the ocean, 
Though there may be found perfons, who give the preference 
to the former authors; noone pays attention to fuch a tafte;. 
and we pronounce without fcruple the fentiment of thefe pre-: 
tended critics to be abfurd and ridiculous, — The principle of the 
natural equality of tafles is then totally forgot: and while we 
admit of if, on fome occafions, where the obje@s feem near an 
equality, it appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a pal- 
pable abfurdity, where objects, fo difpr¢, portioned. are compared; 
Bene Pe : 


, ue the ane of compofition are s fixed 
by reafonings a priori, or can be deemed abftract conclufions of 
the underftanding, from comparing thofe. habitudes and rela- 
tions of ideas, which are eternal and immutable. “Their foun- 
dation is the fame with that of all the practical feiences, expe- 
rience; nor are they any thing but general obfervations, con= 
cerning what has been univerfally found to pleafe in all countries 
and in all ages. Many of the beauties of poetry and even of 
eloquence are founded on falfehood and fiction, on hyperboles, 
metaphors, and an abufe or pefverfion of expreflions from their 

natural meaning. ‘To check the fallies of the i imagination, and 
to reduce every expreffion to geometrical truth and exadtnels, 
would be the moft contrary to the laws of criticifin ; becaufe it 
would produce a. work, which, by univerfal experience,. has 
been found the moft infipid and dilagreeable. Butthough: ‘poetry 
can never fubmit to exacttruth, itmuft be confined by rules of 
art, difcovered. to. the author. either by genius or obfervation: 
If fome negligent, or irregular. writers have pleafed, they. have 


ie is ‘evident, { 


not 


5 
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; 
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not pleafed by their tranfgreflions of rule or order, but in {pite 


of thefe tranfgreffions: They have poffefled other beauties, . 
which were conformable to juftcriticifm; and the force of thefe. 
beauties has been able to overpower cenfure, and give the mind 


_afatisfaGtion fuperior to the difguft arifing from the blemithes.. 


Arrosro pleafes ; but not by his monftrous. and improbable 


- fiGions, by his bizarre mixture of the ferious and comic ftyles, 


by the want of coherence in his ftories, or by the continual in-. 
terruptions of his narration. He charms by the force and cléar-- 
niefs of his: expreflion, by the readinefs and variety of his inven=_ 


tions, and by his natural pictures of the pailions, efpecially - 


thofe of the gay and amorous kind: And however his faults: 
may diminifh our fatisfa€tion, they are not able entirely to de-. 
firoy it. Did our pleafure really arife from thofe parts of his- 
poem, which we denominate faults, this would be no objec-: 
tion to criticifm in 2 o2 : would only be an -objedtion to 
thoie particular. rules | of _crrtrcifm > which would eftablith fuch 
circumftances tc to be faults, ane een repr efent them as univer-- 
fally blameable. If they are found to pleafe, . they cannot be 


~ faults; let the pleafure,. which they produce, be « ever r fo unex-— 


pedted and unaccountable, 


- But thoughiall the getieral rules of art are founded only on 
experience and onthe obfervation‘of the common fentiments of 
human nature, we muft not imagine, that, on every occafion, 
the feelings of meni will be conformable to-thefe rules: ‘Thofe 


_ finer emotions of the mind are of a very tender and delicate na= 


ture, andsrequire the: concurrence of many favourable circum- 
lances to make them ‘play with facility and exactnefs, accord- 
ing to their general and eftablifhed principles. The leaft ex- 
terior hindrance to fuch {mall' iprings, or the, leaft- internal dif- 

| order, 
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order, difturbs their motion, and confounds the operation of the 
whole machine. When we would make an experiment of this 
nature, and would try the force of any beauty or deformity, 
we muift choofe with care a proper time and place, and bring 
the fancy to a fuitable fituation.and difpofition. A perfect 
ferenity of mind, a recolleCion of ‘thought, a due attention 
to. the object; if any of thefe circumfances be wanting, our 
experiment will be fallacious, and we thall be.unable to judge 
of the catholic and univerfal beauty. ‘The relation, which na- 
ture has placed between the form and the entiment, will at 
Jeaft be more ob{cure; and it will require greater accuracy to 
trace and difcern it. \We thall be able to afcertain its influence 
‘not fo much.from the operati Oe each particular beauty, as 
from the durable admiration, which attends thofe works, that 
have furvived all the caprices of mode and fafhion, all the mif- 
takes of ignorance and envy, : : 


The fame Homer, who pleafed at ATHENs and Rome two 
thoufand years ago, is fill admired at Parts and at Lonpon, 
All the changes of climate, government, Teligion, and Jan- 
guage, have not been able to obicure his glory. Authority or 
prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orators 3 
but his reputation will never be durable or general. When 
his compofitions are examined by pofterity or by foreigners, 
the enchantment is diffipated, and his faults appear in their 
true colours. Qn the contrary, a real genius, the longer his. 
works endure, and the more wide they are fpread, the more 
- fincere is the admiration ‘which ‘he meets with. Envy and jea~ 
loufy have too much place in a narrow circle; and even fami~ 
liar acquaintance with his perfon may diminith the applaufe 
due to his performances : But when. thefe obftru@ions are re= 

oo : moved, 
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moved, the beauties, which are naturally fitted to excite agree- 
able fentiments, immediately difplay their energy ; and while — 
the world endures, they maintain thee authority over the minds 
of men. | 


It appears then, that amidft all the variety and caprice of © 
tafte, there are certain general. principles of approbation or — 
blame, whofe influence a careful eye may trace in all opera- 
tions of the mind. Some particular forms or qualities, from | 
the original {tru€ture of the internal fabric,. are calculated to 
pleafe, and others to difpleate s and if. they fail of their effect in - 
any particular. inftance, .it is from fome apparent defect or im- - 
perfection in the organ. A man in a.fever would not infift on 
his palate as able to decide.concerning flavours; nor would one, 
affected with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdi@ with re- - 
gard to colours. In each creature, there is a found and a de- - 
fective ftate; and the former alone can.be fuppofed to afford us . 
a true ftandard. of tafte-and” f{entiment. If in the found flate of © 
the organs, there. Be : an entire or a confiderable uniformity of 
fentiment among men, we may thence. derive an. idea of the 
perfect | beauty; in like manner as the appearance of obje&ts in . 
day-light to the eye of a man in health is denominated their 
true and real colour, even while colour is allowed to be merely - 
a oS of the fenfes... 


Many and frequent are the defects in the internal organs, 
which prevent or weaken the influence of thofe general prin- - 
ciples, on which depends our fehtiment of beauty or deformity. 
Though fome objeéts, by the ftructure: ‘of the mind, “be natu-— 
rally calculated to give pleafure, it is not to’ be expected, ‘that — 
in €very individual the pleafure will be equally felt. Particular - 

5 3 , ae < ¥acidents = 
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incidents and {tuations occur, which either throw a falfe hohe 
on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying to the imagi« 
nation the proper fentiment and perception. 


“One obvious caufe, why many feel not the proper fentiment — 
ot beauty, is the want of that delicacy of imagination, which 
1s requifite to convey a fenfibility of thofe finer emotions. This 
delicacy every one pretends to* ‘Every one talks of it; and 
‘would reduce every kind of tafte or fentimeént to its fendard, 
‘But; as our intention in this differtation is to mingle fome light — 
of the underftanding with the feelings of fentiment, it will be. 
‘proper to. give a more accurate definition of delicacy, than has 
‘hitherto been attempted, And fot to draw our philofophy 
from. too profound a fouree, we fhall have recourfe to a noted 
‘flory i in Don QuixoTE. 


87s with good reafon, fays SancHo to the {quire with the 
great nofe, that I pretend to have a judgment in-wine: This is 

a quality hereditary i in‘our family. “Two of my kinfinen were 
once called to give their Opinion of a hogfhead, which was fup= 
pofed to be excellent, being old and of a good vintage. One of 
them taftes it ; 3 confiders it, and after mature refle@ion pro= 
nounces the wine to be good, were it rot for a fmall tafte of 
~ leather, which he perceived 1 init. ‘The other, after ‘ufing the 
fame precautions, gives alfo his verdi@ in favour of the wine; 
but with the referve of a tafte of iron, which he could eafily 
diftinguith. You cannot imagine how much they were both ridi- 
_¢uled. for their judgment. But who laughed in the end? On 
= ‘emptying the hogihead, there was found at the bottom, an old 
: oe witha a Teashons. thong tied to it 2 


The 
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ae di deformity, no more Sean oe an bitter, are not 
qualities in objets, but belong entirely to the fentiment, inter- 
nal or external; it muft be allowed, that there are certain qua~ 
lities in objects, which are fitted by nature to produce thofe par= 
ticular feelings. Now as thefe qualities may be found in a 
fmall degree or may be mixed and confounded with each other, 


it often happens, that the tafte is not affeGted with fuch minute 


qualities, or is not able to diftinguith all the particular flavours, 
amidft the diforder, in which they are prefented. Where the 


organs are fo fine, as to allow nothing to efcape them; and at 
_ the fame time fo exaé: as to perceive every iene in the 


compofition: This we call delicacy: of tafte, whether we em~ 
ploy thefe terms in the natural or metaphorical fenfe, Here 
then the general rules of beauty are of ule; 3 being drawn from 
eftablifhed models, and from-the*O fervation of what pleafes or 
difpleafes,; “when ‘prefented fingly and ina high degree: And if 
the fame qualities, in a continual compolition and in a fmaller 
degree, affe& not the organs with a fenfible delight or uneafi- 
nefs, we exclude the perfon from all pretenfions to this deli- 
cacy. To produce thefe general rules or avowed patterns of 
compofition is like finding the key with the leathern thong ; 
which juftified the verdict of SancHo’s kinfmen, and con- 
founded thofe pretended judges who had condemned them. 

Though the hogfhead had never been emptied, the tafte of the 
one was flill equally delicate, and that of the other equally dull 


and languid: But it would have been more difficult to have 
_ proved the fuperiority of the former, to the conviction of every 


by-ftander, In like manner, though the beauties of writing 
VoL Nm = had: 
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had never been methodized, or reduced to general principles - 
though no excellent models had ever been acknowledged; the 
different degrees of tafte would fill have fubfifted, and the 
judgment of one man been preferable to that of another; but it 
would not have been fo eafy to filence the bad critic, who might 
always infift upon his particular fentiment, and refufe to fubmit 
to his antagonift. But when we fhow him an avowed principle 
of art; when we illuftrate this principle by examples, whofe 
operation, from his own particular tafte, he acknowledges to. 
be conformable to the principle ; when we prove, that the fame 
principle may be applied to the prefent cafe, where he did not 
perceive nor feel its influence: He muft conclude, upon the 
‘whole, that the fault lies in fimfelf, and that he wants the dex 
licacy, which is requifite to make him fenfible of every beauty 
and every blemifh, in any compofition or difcourfe: 


’Tis acknowledged to he the perfeGtion of every fenfe or fa-. 
culty, to perceive with exa@tnefs its mot minute obje&s, and 
allow nothing to efcape its notice and obfervation. The {maller 
the objects are, which become fenfible to the eye, the finer is 
that organ, and the more. elaborate its make and compofition. 
A good palate is not tried by ftrong flavours; but by a mixture 
of {mall ingredients, where we are fill fenfible of each part, 
notwithftanding its minutenels and its confufion with the reft, 
In like manner, a quick and acute perception of beauty and 
deformity muft be the perfection of our mental tafte, nor can. 
a man. be fatisfied with himfelf while he fufpeéts, that any 
excellence: or blemith in a difcourfe has pafled him unobferved. © 
- inthis cafe, the perfe@ion of the man, and the perfection of 
the fenfe or feeling, are found to be united. A very delicate 
palate, on many occafions, may be a great inconvenience both 

= to 
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to aman himfelf and to his friends: But a delicate tafte of wit 
or beauty muft always be a defirable quality ; becaufe it is the 
fource of all the fineft and moft innocent enjoyments, of which 
human nature is fufceptible. In this decifion the fentiments of 
all mankind -are agreed. Wherever you can fix or afcertain a 
delicacy of tafte, it is fure to be approved of ; and the beft way 
of fixing itis to appeal to thofe models and principles, which 
have been eftablithed by the uniform approbation and experience 
of nations and ages. 


‘But Housh there be naturally a very wide difference i in point 
of delicacy. between one perfon and another, nothing tends fur- 
ther to encreafe and improve this talent, than practice na par- 
ticular. art, and the frequent furvey or contemplation of a parti- 
cular {pecies of beauty. When obje€ts of any kind are firft 
prefented to the eye or imagination, the tentiment, which at- 


tends them, is obfcure and confufed; ‘and the mind is, in a 


great-meafures incapable of pronouncing concerning their me- 
rits or defeéts. The tafte cannot perceive the feveral excellen- 
cies of the performance; much lefs diftinguith the particular 
character of each excellency, and afcertain its quality and de- 
gree. If it pronounce the whole in general to be beautiful or 
deformed, *tis the utmoft which can be expected; and even this 
judgment a perfon, fo unpradtifed, will be apt to deliver with 
great hefitation and referve. But allow him to acquire expe- 
rience in thofe objects, his feeling becomes more exact and 
nice: He not only perceives the beauties and defe&ts of each 
part, but marks the diftinguifhing fpecies of each quality, and 
affigns it fuitable praife or blame. A clear and diftin@ fenti- 
ment attends him through the whole furvey of the objects ; 
and he difcerns that very degree and kind of approbation or 
| Mm 2 dif- 
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difpleafure, which each part is naturally fitted to produce, - 
The mift diffipates, which feemed formerly to hang ovér the 
objec: The organ acquires greater perféGtion in its operations ; 
and can pronounce, without danger of miftake, concerning the 
merits of each performance. In a word, the fame addrefs and 
dexterity, which pra@ice gives to the execution of any work, 
is alfo acquired, by the fame means, in the judging of it. 


So advantageous 1s practice to the difcernment of beauty, 
that before we can pronounce judgment on any work of impor- 
tance, it will even be Tequilite, that that very individual per- 
formance be more than once perufed by us, and be furveyed in 
different lights with attention and deliberation. ‘There is a 
flutter or hurry of thought, which attends the fr perufal of 
any piece, ‘and which confounds . the genuine fentiment of 
beauty. The reference of the parts is not difcerned: The true 
characters of ftyle are little diftinguifhed: The feveral perfec- 
tions and defects feem wrapped up in a fpecies of confufion, 
and préefent themfelves indiftinetly to the imagination. Not to 
mention, that there isa {pecies of beauty, which, as it is florid 
and fuperticial, pleafes at firft ; but being found incompatible 
with a juft expreffion either of reafon or paffion, foon palls upon 
the tafle, and is then rejected with difdain, at leaft rated ata 
much lower value. © 


[tis impoffible to continue in the pradtice of contemplating 
any order of beauty, without being frequently obliged to form 
comparzfons between the fevéeral {pecies and degrees of excellency, 
and eftimating their proportion to each other. A man, who 
has had no opportunity of comparing the different kinds of - 
beauty, is indeed totally unqualified to pronounce ali opinion 
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with regard to any object prefented to him. By comparifon 
alone we fix the epithets of praife or blame, and learn how to 
affign the due degree of each. The coarleft dawbing of a fign- 
poft contains a certain luftre of colours and exa@tnels of imita- 
tion, which are fo far beauties, and would affe@ the mind of a 
peafant or Indian with the hicheft admiration. ‘The moft vul- 
gar ballads are not entirely deftitute of harmony or nature; 
and none but a perfon, familiarized to fuperior beauties, would 
pronounce their numbers harfh, or narration uninterefting. A 
 preat inferiority of beauty gives pain to a perfon converfant in 
the higheft excellency of the kind, and is for that reafon pro- 
nounced a a deformity: As the moft finithed objeat, with which 
we afé acquainted, is naturally fuppofed to have reached the 
pinnacle of perfetion, and to be entitled to the higheft applaute. 
A man, who has had opportunities of feeing, and examining 
and weighing the feveral performancesy admired i in different 
ages and ad nations can _aloneFate the merits of a work exhibited 
to his view view, , and sg its proper rank among the productions 
of sa 


“But to ais ies the 1 more fale to execute this aided, 
he muft preferve his mind free from all prejudice, and allow 
nothing to enter into his confideration, but the very obje@, 
which is fubmitted to his examination. We may obferve, that 
every work of art, in order to produce its due effeé on the 
mind, muft be furveyed in a certain point of view, and cannot 
be fully relifhed by perfons, whofe fituation, real or imaginary, 
is not conformable to that required by thé performance. An 
orator addrefles himfelf to a particular audience, and muft have 
a regard to their particular genius, interefts, opinions, paffions, 
and pr rejudices ; ; otherwife he hopes 1 in vain to govern their refo- 
: lutions, 
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lutions, aad inflame their affeGions. Should theyeven have 
entertained fome prepoffeffions againft him, however unreafon-~ 
able, he muft not overlook this difadvantage ; but before he en= 
ters upon the fubject, muft endeavour to conciliate their affec. 
tion, and acquire their good graces. A critic of a different age 
or nation, who fhould perufe this difcourfe, muft have all thefe 
circumftances in his eye, and muft place himfelf in the fame 
fituation as the audience, in order to form a true judgment of 
the oration. In like manner, when any work is addreffed to 
the public, though I fhould have a friendthip or enmity with 
the author, I muft depart from this particular fituation; and 
confidering mydfelf as a man in general, forget, if poflible, my 
individual being and my peculiar circumfances, A perfon, 
3 influenced by prejudice, “complies not with this condition ; but 
obftinately maintains his natural pofition, without entering into 
that required by the performance. If the work be addreffed to 
perfons of a different age or nation, he makes no allowance for 
their peculiar views and prejudices; but full of the manners of 
his own times, rafhly condemns what feemed admirable in the | 
eyes of thofe for whom alone the difcourfe was calculated, If 
the work be executed for the public, he never fufficiently en- 
_farges his comprehenfion, or forgets his intereft as a friend or 
enemy, as a rival or commentator, By this means, his fenti- 
mentsare perverted; nor have the fame beauties and blemifhes 
the fame influence upon him, as if he had impofed a proper 
violence on his imagination, and had forgot himfelf for a mo- 
ment. So far his tafte evidently departs from the true ftandard ; 
and of confequence lofes al] credit and authority, 


: itis well known, that, in all queftions, fubmitted to the un- 
derftanding, prejudice is moft deftru@ive of found Judgment, 


and 
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| and perverts all operations of the intelle@tual faculties - It is 


no lefs contrary to good tafte; nor has it lefs influence to cor- 
rupt our fentiments of beauty. It belongs to Sood feufe to check 
its influence in both cafes; and in this refpeét, as well as in 
many others, reafon, if not an effential part of tafte, is at leat 
requifite to the operations of this latter faculty. In all the 
nobler produGtions of genius, there.is a mutual relation and 
correfpondence of parts; mor can either the beauties or ble- 
mifhes be perceived by him, whofe thought is not capacious 
enough to comprehend all thofe parts, and compare them with 
each other, in order to perceive the confiftence and: uniformity 
of the whole. Every work of art has alfo a certain end or 
purpofe, for which it is calculated; and is to be deemed more 


or lefs perfect, as it is more or lefs fitted to attain this end. The 


object of eloquence is to perfuade, of” hiftory to infirud, of 
poetry to pleafe by means of the paffions and the i imagination. 


Thefe ends we. mutt fantly in our view, when we 


perufé-any performance ; ane me muft be able to judge how far 


_ the means employed are adapted to their refpeCtive purpofes. 


Befides, every kind of compofition, even the moft poetical, is 
nothing but a chain of propolitions and reafonings ; not always. 


indeed the jufteft and moft exa@, but {till plaufible and fpecious, 


however difguifed by the colouring of the imagination. The | 
perfons, introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, muft be repre- 
fented as reafoning and thinking, and concluding and acting, 
fuitable to their chara€ters and circumftances ; and without 
judgment, as well as tafte and ifvention, a poet can never hope 
to fucceed in fo delicate an undertaking. Not to mention, 


that the fame excellence oe faculties which contributes to the 


improvement of oe the fame clearhefs of conception, the 
fame 
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fame rer of diftinG@ion, the fame vivacity of apprehen- 
fion, are effential to the operations of true tafte, and. are its 
infallible concomitants. It feldom, or never happens, that a 
man of fenfe, who has experience in any art, cannot judge of 
its beauty ; and itis no lefs rare to meet with a man, who has 
ajuft tafte, without a found underftanding. 


Thus, though the peaciples of tafte be univerfal, and nearly, 
if not entirely the fame in all men; yet. few are. qualified to — 
give judgment on any work of art, or eftablith their own fen- 
timent as the ftandard of beauty. The organs of internal fen= - 
fation are feldom fo perfeé as to allow the general principles 
their full play, and produce a feeling correfpondent to thofe 
principles. — “They either Jabour under fome defe&, or are vi- 
tiated by fome diforder ; and by that means, excite a fentiment, 

which may be oroneineel erroneous. When the critic has no 
: delicacy, he judges without any diftin@tion, and is only affect 
ed by the grofler and more palpable qualities of the obje& : 
The finer touches pafs unnoticed and difregarded. Where he ; 
is not aided by practice, his verdi& is attended with confufion 
and hefitation. Where no comparifon has been employed, the 
moft frivolous beauties, fuch as rather. merit the name of de- 
-fe€ts, are the objects of his admiration, Where he lies under 
the influence of prejudice, all his natural fentiments are per- 

verted. Where good fenfe is wanting, he is not qualified to 

- difcern the beauties of defign and reafoning, which are the 
highett and moft excellent. Under fome or other of thefe im- 
perfeCtions, the generality of men labour ; and hence a true | 
judge i in the finer arts is obferved, even during the moft polifhed 
ages, to ae 2 rare a ou Beene fenfe united to delicate 
— | _fen- 
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fentiment, improved by practice, perfe€ted by comparifon, and 
cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics to this valuable : 
character ; and the joint verdi&t of fuch, wherever they are to 
be found, 1s — true fandard of tafte and beauty. 


But siden are fach critics to be found? By what marks are 
they tobe known? How diftinguith them from pretenders ? 
Thefle “queftions ‘are embarrafling ; and feem to throw us back 
into: the fame uncertainty, from which, during the courfe of 
- this eflay, we have endeavoured to extricate ourfelves. 


But if we confider the matter aright, thefe are queftions of 
faG, not of fentiment. Whether any particular perfon be en- 
dowed with good fenfe and a delicate imagination, free. from 
Sena may often be = bee of ae and be liable to 


fuable and eidabe il—berat feed b By all fou ‘ Where 
thefé doubts occur, men can de no more than in other difput- 
able queftions, which are fubmitted to the underftanding : 
They muft produce the beft arguments, which their invention 
fuggefts to them: they muft acknowlege a true and ‘decifive 
_ fandard to exift fomewhere, to wit, real exiftence and matter 
of fa@; and they muft have indulgence to fuch as differ from. 
them in their appeals to this flandard. It is fuficient for our 
prefent purpofe, if we have proved, thatthe tafte of all indi- 
viduals is not upon an equal footing, and that fome men in ge- 
néral, however difficult to be particularly pitched upon,. will 
be acknowledged by univerfal fentiment to have a preference 


above others. 


Von ee 
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But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in particulars, 
the flandard of tafte, is not fo great asitis reprefented. Though, 
in fpeculation, we may readily avow a certain criterion in {ci-. 
ence and deny it in fentiment, the matter 1s found in pradtice 
to be much more hard to afcertain in the former cafe than im 

the latter. Theories of abftrad philofophy, fyftems of pro~ 
found theology have prevailed during one age: In a fucceflive 
‘period, thefe have been uiniverfally exploded > Their abfurdity. 
has been deteéted: Other theories and fyftems have fupplicd 
their place, which again gave way to their fucceffors: And 
nothing has been experienced more liable to the revolutions of 
chance and fafhion than thele pretended decifions of {cience,. 
The cafe is not the fame with the beauties of eloquence and 
“poetry. Juft expreffions of paflion and nature are fure, aftera 
little time, to gain public vogue, which they maintain for 
ever, ARISTOTLE and PLaTo, Epicurus and DescarTEs,, 
may fuceeflively yield to each other: But TERENCE and ViR- 
GIL maintain an univerfal, undifputed empire over the minds. 
of men. The abfra@ philofophy of Cicero ‘has loft its. 
eredit: The vehemence of his eS is full the obje@ of our 
admiration, | | 7 


3 Though men or ene tafle a are rare, they are “ead ly t to. the 
~ diftinguifhed in fociety by the foundaels of their underfanding 
and the fuperiority of their faculties above the reft of man- 
kind. The afcendant, which they acquire, gives a prevalence 
to that lively approbation, with which they receive any pro- 
-dudion of genius, and renders it generally predominant. 
Many : men, when left to themfelves, have but a faint and du- 
“bious: perception - of pent who yet are capable of relifhing 
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any fine ftroke, which is pointed out to them. Every convert 
to the admiration of the real poet or orator is the caufe of fome 
new converfion. And though prejudices may prevail for a time, 
they never unite in celebrating any rival to the true genius, 
but yield at laftto the force of nature and juftfentiment. And 
_ thus though a civilized nation may eafily be miftaken in the 

choice of their admired philofopher, they never have been 
found long to err, in their affeGuon for a favourite epic or tragic 


author. 


- But notwithilanding all our endeavours to fix a flandard of j 
tafle, and reconcile the difeordant ‘Apprehenfions « of men, there’ 
ll remain two fources of variation, which are not fufficient 
‘indeed to confound al! the. boundaries of beauty and deformity, 
but will often ferve to produce a difference in the degrees of 
our approbation or blame. The one 1s eee Duta 
_of particular : men 5 the other. __the-pa icular 


are uniform i in ice nature : Where men vary | in er judg- 
ments, fome. defeat or. perverfion i in. the faculties may commonly 
be remarked ; “proceeding either from prejudice, from want of 
practice, er want of delicacy; and there is juft reafon for ap~ 
proving one tafle, and condemning another, But where there — 
is fuch.a diverfity in the internal frame or external fituation as 
19. entirely blamelefs on both & ides, and leaves no room to give 
one the preference ; above the other; in that cafe a certain diver= 
fity of judgment is unavoidable, and we feek i in vain for a flan- 
dard, by which we can reconcile the gong fentiments. : = 


A young man, wit paffions : are > warm, il be more fen= 


3 fibly touched with amorous and tender images, than a man 
Nn 2 : : more 
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more advanced in years, who takes pleafure in wife and philo~ 

fophical refleGtions concerning the condu& of life and: mode=.. 

ration of the paffions. At twenty, OVID may be: the favous: 
“vite author; Horace at forty; and perhaps TPacirus: at: 
fifty. Vainly would we, in fuch cafés; endeavour to enter) 
anto the fentiments of others, and diveft ourfelves of thofe pro-. 
‘penfities, which are natural to us. - We chufe our favourite > 
authoras we do our friend, from a ‘conformity. of humours: 
a and difpofitions. Mirth or paffion, fentiment or reflection 3» 
which ever of thefe moft predominates in our temper, it gives. 
US a peu se with the writer who refembles us. 


2. perfon i is iene iiectiladns the fubliine; another with: - 
the tender ; soa: third with raillery. “One has a ftrong- fenfibility - 
to blemifhes, and is extremely ftudious-of corre€tnefs :- Another~ 
_has a more lively feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty ab=- 
furdities and defe&ts for one elevated’or pathetic fitoke, The: 
ear of this man is entirely turned* toward§ concifenefs and” 
energy ; that man is delighted with a copious, rich; and har-- 
monious expreffion. Simplicity is affe@ted by one; ornament: 
by another, _ Comedy, tragedy, fatire, odes have: each their- 
: partizans, who prefer that ‘particular ‘fpecies of writing to all: 
others. it is plainly an error in a critic; to confine his appro-- 
bation to one {pecies or ityle of writing, and condemn all:the: 
tet Buti it is almoft impoflible not to feel a predile@tion: for- 
that which fuits our particular turn and difpoft tion. Such 


__ spreferences are innocent and unavoidable, and can never rea= 


donably. be the obje@ of difpute, becaufe there 1 is no ftandard, 
a= which aches can a be agate ee 
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For a like reafon, we are more pleafed with piGures of cha- 
racters; which refemble fuch as are found in our own age or. 
country, than with thofe which deferibe a. different fet of 
cuftoms.. ’Tis not ‘without: fome. effort, that we reconcile our- 
felves: to the fimplicity of antient manners, and behold princefles. 
drawing water from a fpring, and kings and heroes drefling their. 
own victuals. We may allow in general, that the reprefenta— 
‘tion of fach manners is: no fault-in the author, nor deformity: 
in the piece; but; we are not fo. fenfibly touched with them. 
Nor this reafon, comedy is not transferred eafily from one age 
or nation to another. A: -ERENCHM AN. or, ENcLIsHMAN is, 
-not-pleafed with the: AnpRria,of TERENCE, or Cuaria of 
MacHiaven, where the fine lady; upon. whom all the play- 
turns, never once appears to the fpeftators, but is always kept. 
behind the feenes, fuitable to the referved humour of the antient. 
 GREEKs: and modern IPALTANs.. Aman of learning. and. 
reflection, can make. allowance fi rt hete peculiarities of 1 man-.- 
ners 5 ; but-a- ‘common adieu can never. diveft themfelves fo, 
far of their ufual ideas and tentiments as to ze) Los which, 2 


nove: refemble them. . 


“And ter dere occurs a arehlection, which may, petliage te " 
afeful ; in examining the celebrated controyerly concerning an- . 
tient and modern learning ; where we often find” the one fide: 
excufing any feeming abfurdity in the antients from the man-- 
ners of ‘the age, and the other refuhig to adinit this excufe, St 
or at leaft; admitting it only, ag.an apology for the author, not 
for the performance,- In my opinion, the proper. bounds jn. 
this fubjea have feldom been fixed between the contending ] par-. 
~~ thes, _ Where any innocent peculiarities of manners are repre- .. 


Acnicd; fuch as thofe abovementioned, they ought certainly to. 
. be. 
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be admitted; and a man who is thocked with them, gives an 
evident proof of falfe delicacy and refinement. The poets 
monument more durable than bra/s, mutt fall to the ground like 
‘common brick or clay, were men to make no allowance for the 
‘continual revolutions of manners and cuftoms, and would admit 
nothing but what ‘was fuitable to the prevailing fathion. Muft 
we throw afide the pictures of our anceftors, becaufe of their 
ruffs and fardineales? But where the ideas of morality and 
decency alter from one age to. another, and where vicious 
manners are deferibed, without being marked with the proper 
charaéters of blame and difapprobation; this muft be allowed 
to dishigure the poem, and to bea teal deformity. 1 cannot, 


nor is it ‘proper T ‘fhould, cate 0 fuch. fentiments; and how- 


the poet, on account of the manners of his 


ever I may excul 
age, I never can relifh the compofition. “The want of huma- 
nity and of decency, fo confpicuous in the charaéters drawn by 
feveral of the antient poets, even fometimes by Homer and 
the GREEK tragedians, ‘diminithes confiderably the merit of 
their noble performances, and gives modern authors a great 


advantage over them. ee are not eee in we — es 


he ace 0 a es acre i coafoundel And whatever 
indulgence we may give the writer on account of his preju- 
: dices, we. cannot prevail on ourtelves to enter into his fenti- 
ments, ot ‘bear an. affeAion to charaéters, which v we plainly die 


cover to be blameable. — ee 


“The cafe j is not the fame with moral principles, 2 as with pee 


"opinions of a any ‘Kind. ‘Thefe are in “continual: flux 
| evolution. The ; on embraces a ‘different fyftem from the c 

father. a there fearce is any man, Who ¢ can boaft of great” 
: con= 
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eonftancy and uniformity in-this particular. Whatever {pe-. 
culative errors may. be found i in the polite writings of any age 
or country, they - detraé: but little from the value of thofe 
compofitions, There. needs but a certain turn. of thought or 
imagination to make us enter into -all the opinions, which 
then prevailed, and relith the fentiments or conclufions derived 
from them, “But a very violent effort as ‘requifite to change 
Our. judgment. of manners, and excite fentiments of approba=. 
tion or blame, love or hatred, different from thofe to which. 
the mind from long cuftom has been. familiarized. And 
where aman is confident of the rectitude of 1 that moral fan- 
dard, by which he: judges € 18 july. jealous. of its: and will 
not pervert the fentiments of his heart fora moment, in 
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afr all fpeculative errors, thofe which | regard religion, are: 
the moft excufable in. -compot. OE genius; nor 18: ity ever 
-permitted-tojudge of the civility or wifdom of any people, or: 
even of fingle perions, by the groflnefs oy refinement of their 
theological principles. The. fame good. fenfe, that. dire&ts men. 
in the ordinary. occurrences of life, is not hearkened to in 
meligious matters, which are fuppofed to be placed entirely Ag 
the cognizance of human ;reafon. Upon this account, all the: 
abfurdities of the pagan fyftem of theology muft be overlooked 
by every critic, who would pretend to form a juft notion of 
antient poetry; and our polterity, in their turn, muft have the 
dame imdulgence to their forefathers. No religious principles. 
can ever be imputed. asa fault. to any poet, while they remain: 
‘merely principles, and take not fuch trong pofleflion of his 


heart, as to tay him under the imputation of Hae or /upen- 
oa 
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: ition. Where that happens, they confound the fentiments 
of morality, and alter the natural boundaries of vice and virtue, 
‘They are therefore eternal blemithes, according to the principle | 
abovementioned nor are the prejudices and falfe opinions of 
the age’ Tie to — them. | 


2 Lis enc. to he Roman. catholic religion to infpire a 
violent. hatred to every other worthip, and reprefent all pagans, 
mahometans, | and heretics as the objects of divine wrath and 
vengeance. Such fentiments, though they are in reality ex~ 
tremely blameable, are confidered as virtues by | the zealots » 
of that communion, and are reprefented i in their tragedies and 
epic poems as a ‘ind of divine heroifm. This bigotry has 
disfigured two very fine tragedies of the FRencu theatre, 
PoLrEucTE and ATHALIA; where an intemperate zeal for 
‘particular modes of worthip i is fet off with all the pomp ima- 
ginable, and forms the predominant charadter of the heroes. 
“* What is this,” fays the heroic JOAD to JosaBET, finding 
her in difcourfe with Maruan, the prieft of Baa, “ Does 
*« the daughter of Davin {peak to this traitor? Are you not — 
*¢ afraid, left the earth fhould open and pour forth flames to 
- devour you both? Or left thefe holy walls thould fall and — 
€crufh you together? What is his purpofe? Why comes: ~ 
“that enemy of God hither to poifon the air, which we — 
breathe, with his horrid prefence | Pr’ Such fentiments are 
received with great applaufe on the theatre of Paris; but at. 
LonpoNn the fpectators would be full as much pleafed to hear 
ACHILLEs tell AGAMEMNON, that he was a dog 3 in his fore- — 
head, and a deer in his heart, or JUPITER threaten pee with 
a ~~ — if the will not be quiet. 3 


See 
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RELIGIOUS principles are alfo a blemith in any polite 
eompofition, when they rifé up to fuperftition, and intrude 
themfelves into every fentiment, however remote from any 
connection with religion, °*Tis no excufe for the poet, that 
the cuftoms of his country had burthened life with fo many 
religious ceremonies and obfervances, that no part of it was 
exempt from that yoke. It muft be for ever ridiculous in PE- 
TRARGH to.compare his miftrefs, LAURA, to Jesus CurisT. 
Nor is it lefs ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, Bo CCACE, 
very ferioufly to give thanks te Gop ALMIGHTY, and the 
ladies, for their affiftance in defending him. againft his 
enemies. , Lo 
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T HE greateft part of mankind may be divided into two 

claffes; that of /pallow thinkers, who fall fhort of the 
truth; and that of abfru/e thinkers, who go beyondit. The 
latter clafs are by far the moft uncommon ; and I may add, by 
far the moft ufeful and valuable. They fuggeft hints, at leaft, 
and flart difficulties; which they want, perhaps, {kill to purfue ; 
but which may produce very fine difcoveries, when handled by 
men who have a more juft way of thinking. At worft, what 
they fay is uhcommon; and if it fhould coft fome pains to 
‘comprehend it, one has, however, the pleafure of hearing” 
fomething that is new. An author is little to be valued, who 
tells us nothing but what we can learn og every cotfce~ 
-houfe converfation. 7 


~All Peon of alien thought are apt to ‘Gar even Hee 
of Solid underftanding, as abjtrufe thinkers, and metaphyfi- 
cians, and refiners; and never will allow any thing to be juft 
which is beyond their own weak conceptions. There are fome 
cafes, L own, where an extraordinary refinément affords a ftrong 
prefumption of falfehood, and where no reafoning is to be 
truited but what is natural and eafy.. When a man deliberates 
concerning his condu@ in any particular affair, and forms 
{chemes 
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fchemes in politics, trade, eeconomy, or any bufinefs in life, 
he never ought to draw his arguments too fine, or conne& too» 
long a chain of confequences together. Something is fure to. 
happen, that will difconcert his reafoning, and produce an. 
event different from what he expected. But when we reafon 
upon general fubjedts, one may juftly affirm, that our {pecula~ 
tions can, {carce ever be too fine, provided they be juft; and that: 
the difference between’ a common man and a man.of genius is, 
chiefly feen.in the thallownefs or depth.of the principles upon. 
which they procecd, ’ General reafonings feem intricate, merely? 
becaufe they: are:general;. nor.is it eafy for, the bulk: of man-. : 
kind’ to. diftinguith, im a. great: ‘number: of paxticulars, that; 
common: cixcumfance im which - they;all:; aguee, Or; to extract ity! 
pure and. unmixed, from. the other faperflucus. circumftances;. 
Every. judgment. or.conclufion, with them, is. particular, They: 
' cannot enlarge their view to thofé univerfal propofitions, which’ 
comprehend, under. them, an. infinite number. of individuals,, : 
and inelude.a whole feience in. a:fingle theorem; Their « eye is. 
confounded: with fuch. an extenfive profpe@: and the con=. 
elufions derived from. it, even. though clearly: expreffed, feem: 
intricate and:obfcures, But. however intricate they may feems, 
‘tis, certain, that general principles, if juft and: found; muft 
always prevail in the general courfe of things, though they 
may fail in particular cafes; and °tis the chief: bufinefs of. phi-. 
lofophers. to regard the general courfe of things. ig may add;, 
that ’tis alfo the chief bufinefs of politicians ; : -efpecially i in the. 
domeftic government of the ftate, where the public good, which: 
18, or ought. to be their object, depends on. the concurrence: 
ofa multitude of cafes ; not, as in foreign politics, on acci~ 
dents and a ang she: caprices oS a few. perfons, This. 
£ - es 
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- therefore makes the difference between particular deliberations 
and general reafonings, vand Tenders dubulty and refinement 
‘much more fuitable to the latter than to the former, — 


I thought this introduction neceflary before the following dif. 
‘courfes ‘on commerce; money, intereft, balance of trade, 8c. 
where, perhaps, there will occur fome principles which are 
uncommon; and which may feem too tefined and fubtile for 
fuch vulgar fubjets. If falfe; let them be rejected: But no 
one ought to entertain a prejudice againft them, merely becaufe 
they are out of the common road. - ie eee 


The greatnefs of a flate, and the happinels of its fubjeéts, 
however independent they may. be fuppofed in fome ref{pects, 
afte commonly allowed to be infeparable with regard to com 
merece ; and-as§ pfivate mmen receive Sreater fecurity in the pot. 
feffion of their-trade and riches, from the power of the public, 
fo the public becomes ‘powerful in proportion to the riches and 
éxtenfive commerce of private men. - This maxim is true in 
general ; though T cannot forbear thinking, that it may pofli< 
bly admit of fome exceptions, and that we often eftablith it 
with too little referve and limitation. There may be fome cir= 
‘cumftances, wherethe commerce, and riches, and luxury of in 
‘dividuals, inftead. of adding ftrength to the public, will ferve only 
to thin its armies, and diminith its authority among the neigh 
bouring nations. Man is a very variable being, and fufceptible 
‘of many different opinions, principles, and rules of condué, 
What may be true while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 
be found falfe when he has embraced an oppofite fet of manners 
‘and opinions, 2 
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The bulk of every ftate may be divided into hujbandmen and. 

manufacturers. "The former are employed in the culture of the 
land: The latter work up the materials furnifhed by the 
former, into all the commodities which are neceflary and ore 
‘namental to humanlife. As foon as men quit their favage late, 
where they live chiefly by hunting and fifhing, they muff fail 
into thefe two claffes; though the arts of agriculture employ 
at ‘Sof the moft numerous part of the fociety |. ‘Time and ex- 
perience improve fo much thefe arts, that the land may eafily 
maintain a much greater number of men, than thofe who are 
immediately employed in its cultivation, or who furnifh the: 
‘more. neceflary manufactures to fuch agare fo employed. 


If thefe fuperfluous hands apely themfelvas: to the finer arts;, 
which are commonly denominated the arts of daxury, they add 
to the happinefs of the ftate; fince they afford: to. many the 
opportunity of receiving enjoymients, with which: they: would 
otherwife have been unacquainted. But may not another {cheme 
Be propofed'for the employment of thefé fuperfluous hands? 
May not the fovereign lay claim to them, and'employ them in: 
fleets and armies, to increafe the dominions of the ftate abroad). 
and fpread® its fame over -diftant nations? ’Tis certain, that 
the fewer defires- and wants are- found’ in: the proprietors and 
labourers of land, the fewer hands do they employ ; and con- 
Sa the fuperfluities of the land, — of maintaining 


t Monf. Meton, in his political eftay on commerce,. . aderts, thateven at prelentif 
you divide France into 20 parts, 16 are labourers or peafants ; 3 2 only artizans; one 
belonging to the law,. church, and’ military ; and one merchants, financiers, and 
bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very erroneons. In Erance, Exchano, andj 
indeed moft parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in cities ; ; and even of thofe. 
who livei in the country, avery great nen are artifans, perhaps above a third. 


tradefmen: 
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tradefmen and manufa€turers, may fupport fleets and armies to 
a much greater extent, than where a great many arts are re= 
quired to minifter to the luxury of particular perfons. Here 
therefore feems to be a kind of oppofition between the greatnefs 
of the ftate and the happinefs of the fubjects. A {tate is never 
greater than when all its fuperfluous hands are employed i in the 
fervice of the public. ‘The cafe and convenience of private per- 
fons require, that thefe fhould be employed in their fervice. 
The one can never be fatisfied, but at the expence of the other. 
As the ambition of the fovereign muft entrench on the luxury 
of individuals; fo the luxury of | individuals mutt diminifh the 
force, and check the ambition of the fovercign. 


Nor is this ae merely chimerical; but is founded on; 
hidory and experience. The republic of SPARTA was cer- 
“tainly more powerful than any ftate now in the world, confift— 
ing of an equal number of people: and this was owing en= 
tirely to the want of commerce and luxury. “The HELo TES 
"were the labourers: The Sparrans were the foldiers or gen- 
tlemen.- is evident, that the labour of the HELoTEs could 


not aS maintained fo ereat a number of SPARTANS, had ~ 


_thefe latter lived in eafe and delicacy, and given employment — 

to a great variety. of trades and manufa@ures. The like policy 
“may be remarked in Rome. And indeed, through all an- 

tient hiftory, ’tis obfervable, that the fmalleft republics raifed 
_and maintained greater armies, than ftates confifting of triple 
the number of inhabitants, are able to fupport at -prefent. 
*Tis computed, that, in all EUROPEAN nations, the propor- 
tion between foldiers and people does not exceed one to a hun- 
dred. But we read, that the city of RoME alone, with its 
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{mall territory, raifed sad maintained, in early times, ten 
legions againft the Latins. ATHENS, whofe whole domi- 
nions were not larger than YoRKsHIRE, fent to the expedition 
againit StciLy near forty thoufand men}. Dronysivs the 
elder, ‘tis faid, maintained a ftanding army of an hundre& 
thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe, befide a large fleet of 
four hundred fail}; though his territories extended no farther 
than the city of Syracusz, about a third part of the ifland 
of Src1Ly, and fome fea-port towns or garrifons on the coatt 
of Irany and Ittyrri CUM. *Tis true, the ancient armies, 
in time of war, fubfifted much upon plunder: But did not 
the enemy plunder in their turn? which was a more ruinous 
way of levying a tax, than any other that could be devifed. In 
fhort, no probable reafon can be affigned for the great power 
of the more antient ftates above the modern, but their want of 
commerce and luxury. Few artifans were maintained by the 
lzbour of the farmers, and therefore more foldiers might live - 
upon it. TPrrus Livrus fays, that Rome, in his time, would 
find it dificult to raife as large an army as that which, in me 
early days, fhe fent out againft the GauLs and Latins * 
Tnftead of thofe foldiers who fought for liberty and empire in | 
CAMILLUS’s time, there ‘were in AucusTus* s days, mufi-_ 
cians, painters, cooks, players, and tailors; and if the. land 
was equally cultivated at both periods, ’tis evident it could © é 
- maintain ee numbers i in the one Sees as in the other. 


+ Tuueypines, lib. 7. 
| Diop. Sic. lib. 2, This account, I own, is fomewhat fufpicious, not ‘to fay wores ‘ 
chiefly becaufe this army was not compofed of citizens, but of mercenary forces. = 
= Tint Livi, hb. 7. cap. 24. « Adeo i in que laboramus,” fays he, ef « fola 

* erevimus, divitias luxariemque.” Ss = 
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They added nothing to the mere neceflaries of life, in the 
latter period more than in the former, - ; | 


"Tis natural on this occafion to afk, whether fovereigns may 


not return to. the maxims of antient policy, and confult their 
own intereft ‘in this refpeét, more than the happinefs of their 
fubjeGis? I anfwer, that it appears to me almoft impoffible ; 
and that becaufe antient policy was violent, and contrary to 
the more natural and ufual courfe of things. Tis well known 
with what peculiar laws SPARTA was governed, and what a 


prodigy that republic is juftly eftcemed by every one, who has 


confidered human nature, as it has difplayed itfelf in other 
nations, and other ages. Were the teflimony of hiftory lefs 
pofitive and circumftantial, fuch a government would appear a 
mere philofophical whim or fi@ion, and impoflible ever to be 
reduced to praGice. And though the Roman and other an- 
tient tepublics were fupported on principles fomewhat more 
natural, yet was there a very extraordinary concurrence of 
circumftances to make them fubmit to fuch grievous burthens. 
They were free flates ; they were {mall ones ; and the age being 
martial, all the neighbouring ftates were continually in arms. 
Freedom naturally begets public {pirit, efpecially in fmall 
ftates; and this public fpirit, this amor patria, mutt increafe, 
when the public is almoft in continual alarm, and men are 
obliged, every moment, to expofe themfelves to the greateft 
dangers for its defence. A continual fucceffion of wars makes 
every citizen a foldier: He takes the field in his turn; and du- 
ting his fervice is chiefly maintained by himfelf. And notwith- 


flanding that his fervice is equivalent to a very fevere tax, ’tis 


lefs felt by a people addi€ted to arms, who fight for honour and. 
Pp 2 _~ tevenge- 
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revenge more than pay, and are unacquainted with gain and 
indufiry as well as pleafure*. Not to mention the great equa- 
lity of fortunes amongft the inhabitants of the antient repub- 
lics, where every field belonging to a different proprietor, was 
able to maintain a family, and rendered the numbers of citl- 
zens very confiderable, even without trade or manufactures. 


Bus though the want of trade a manufactures, amongit a 
free and very martial people, may /ometimes have no other effed 
than to render the public more powerful, "tis certain, that in 
the common courfe of human affairs, it will have a quite con— 
trary tendency. Sovereigns muft take mankind as they find —. 
them, and cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles ; and ways of thinking. A long courfe of time, 
with a variety of accidents and circumftances, are requilite to 
produce thofe great revolutions, which fo much diverfify the 
face of human affairs. And the lefs natural any fet of prin- 
ciples are, which fupport a particular fociety, the more diffi- 

culty will a legiflator meet with in raifing and oS them. 


* ‘The more antient Romans lived in perpetual war with all their neighbours : Al 

in old Latin, the term, hofis, exprefied both a ftr anger and an enemy. This is 

remarked by Cicero; but by him is afcribed to the homanity of his anceftors, who 
foftened, as much as pofible, the denomination of an enemy, by calling him by the 
fame appellation which fignified a firanger. De Of. lib. 2, ’Tis however much more 
probable, from the manners of the times, that the Een of thofe people was fo 
great as to make them regard all flrangers asenemies, and call them by the fame name. 

It is not, befides, confiflent with the mof common maxims of policy or of nature, 

that any ftate fhould regard its public enemies with a friendly. eye, or preferve any 

_fuch fentiments for them as the Roman orator would afcribe to his anceftors, Not to 
mention, that the early Romans really exercifed piracy, as we learn from their firt 
‘treaties with Car Tuace, preferved by Porysrus, lib, 3. and confequently, like the 


SaLueg and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at war with moft nations, and a ftranger 
and an enemy were with them almoft fynonimous. 
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“Tis his beft policy to comply with the common bent of man- 


kind, and give it all the i improvements of which it is fulcep— 


tible. Now, according: to the moft natural courfe of things, 
induftry, and arts, and trade increafe the power of the fove- 


reign as well as the happinefs of the fubje&ts; and that policy 
1S violent, which agerandizes the public by the poverty of in- . 
— dividuals. This will eafily appear from a few confiderations, — 


which will prefent to us the confequences of floth and = 


Where manufa@tures and eclunic arts are not aula 
the bulk of the people muft apply themfelves to agriculture; 
and Le their {kill and induftry increafe, there mutt arife a great 
fuperfluity from. their labour beyond what fuffices to maintain 
them. They have’ no temptation, therefore, to encreafe their 
fkill and induftry ; fince they cannot exchange that fuperfluity 
for any commodities, which may ferve either to their pleafure 
or vanity. A habit of indolence naturally prevails. she 
greater part of the land lies uncultivated. What is cultiv ited, 
: yields not its utmoft, £ for want of fill or afliduity in the far- 
mers. If at any time the public exigencies require, that great 
pumbers fhould be employed i in the public fervice, the labour 
of the people furnifhes now no fuperfluities, by which thefe 
numbers can be maintained. The labourers cannot. increafe 
their fkill and induftry on a fadden. Lands uncultivated can= 


, not be brought into tillage for fome years. The armies, mean— 


while, muft either make fudden and violent conquefts, or 
difband for want of fubfiftence. A regular attack or defence 
therefore, is not to be expedted from fuch a people, and their 


foldiers muft be as ignorant and undkilful as their farmers and 


manufacturers. 
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~ Every thing im the world is purchafed by labour ; and our 
patlions are the only caufes of labour. When a nation abounds 
in manufadures and mechanic arts, the proprietors of land, as 
ll as the farmers, ftudy agriculture as 4 {cience, and redouble 
their indufiry and attention. The fuperfluity which arifes 
from their labour, is not loft 3 but is exchanged with the manu- 
faQurers for thofe commodities which mens luxury now makes 
| them covet. _ By this means, land furnithes a great deal more 
of the neceffaries of life, than what fuffices for thofe who cul- 
tivate it. In times of peace and tranquillity, this fuperfluity 
goes to the maintenance of manufa@turers, and the improvers 
of liberal arts. But ’tis eafy for the public to convert many of 
thefe manufacturers into foldiers, and maintain them by that - 
fuperfluity, which arifes from the labour of the farmers. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that this is the cafe in all civilized govern- 
ments. When the fovereign raifes an army, what is the con- 
fequence? He impofes a tax. This tax obliges all the people 
to retrench what is leaft neceflary to their fubfiftence. Thofe 
who labour in fuch commodities, muft either enliftin the troops, 
or turn themfelves to agriculture, and thereby oblige fome la- 
bourers to enlift for want of bufinefs. And to confider the mat-_ 
ter abftraGly, manufa€tures increafe the power of the flate only 
as they ftore up fo much labour, and that of a kind to which 
the public may lay claim, without depriving any one of the 
neceflaries of life, The more labour, therefore, is employed 
beyond mere neceffaries, the more powerful is any ftate; fince 
the perfons engaged in that labour may eafily be converted to 
the public fervice. In a fate without manufactures there may 
be the fame number of hands; but there is not the fame quan- 
tity of labour, nor of the fame kind. All the labour is there — 
— ae __beftowed 
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beftowed upon néceffaries, which can admit of little or no abate- 
ment. ee ie ae ce 
Thus the greatnefs of the fovereign and the happinefs of the 
ftate are, in a great meafure, united with regard to trade and 
manufaCures. Tis a violent method, and in moft cafes im- 
practicable, to ‘oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raife from — 
the land more than what fubfifts himfelf and family. ~ Furnith 
him with manufa€tures and commodities, and he will do it of 
himfelf. Afterwards you will find it eafly to feize fome part of 
his fuperfluous labour, and employ it in the public fervice, 


without giving him his wonted return. Being accuftomed to 
induftry, he will think this lefs grievous, than if, at once, you 
obliged him to an augmentation of labour without any reward, 
The cafe is the fame with regard to the other members of the’ 
fiate. The greater is the ftock of labour of all kinds, the greater 
quantity may be taken from- the heap, without g making any 
__fenfible alteration upon it. | oe 


A public granary of corn, a ftorehoufe of cloth, a magazine 
of arms; all thefe mutt be allowed real riches and firength in 
any ftate. ‘Trade and indufiry are really nothing but a ftock 
of labour, which, in time of peace and tranquillity, is employed 
for the eafe and fatisfa@ion of individuals ; but in the exigen— 

_ ties of flate, may, in part, be turned to. public advantage. 
Could we convert a city into a kind of fortified camp, and ins 

- fufe into each breaft fo martial a genius, and {uch a paflion for 
public good, as to make every one willing to undergo. the 
greateft hardthips for the fake of the public; thefe affeGions — 

might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a fufficient {pur to 
induftry, and fwpport the community. It would then be ad- 

vantageous, 
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vantageous, as in camps, to banith all arts and luxury; and, 
by reftriGtions on equipage and tables, make the provifions and 
forage laft longer than if the army were loaded with a number 
of fuperfluous retainers. But as thefe principles are too difin- 
terefted and too difficult to fupport, °tis requifite to govern men 
by other paflions, and animate them with a {pirit of avarice 
and induftry, art and luxury. The camp is, in this cafe, loaded 
with a fuperfluous retinue; but the provifions flow in propor- 
tionably larger. The harmony of the whole is ftill fupported ; 

and the natural bent of the mind being more complied with, 
individuals, as well as the public, find their account in the 
obfervance of thofe maxims, 


The fame method of reafoning will let us fee the advantage 
of forezgn commerce, in augmenting the power of the ftate, as” 
well as the riches and happinefs of the fubjeéts. It increafes 
the flock of labour in the nation; and the fovereign may con- 
vert what fhare of it he finds neceflary to the fervice of the 
public. Foreign trade, by its imports, furnifhes materials for 
new manufactures ; and by its exports, it produces labour in 
particular. commodities, which could not be confumed at home. 

In fhort, a kingdom, that has a large i import and export, mutt 
abound more with induftry, and that employed upon delicacies — 
and luxuries, than a kingdom which refts contented with its 
native ‘commodities, It is, therefore, more powerful, as well 
as richer and happier. The individuals reap the benefit of thefe 
commodities, fo far as they pratify the fenfes and appetites. 
And the public is alfo a gainer, while a greater ftock of labour 
is, by this means, ftored up againft any public exigency ; that 
1S; 2 ereater number of laborious men are masntained, who may — 


be 
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be diverted to the public fervice, without robbing any one of 


the neceflaries, or even the chief conveniencies of life. 


If we confult hiftory, we fhall find, that in moft nations fo- 
reign trade has preceded any refinement in home-manufactures, 
and given birth to domeftic luxury. ‘The temptation is ftronger 
to make ufe of foreign commodities, which are ready for ufe, 


: and which are entirely new to us, than to make improvements 


on any domeftic commodity, which always advance by flow 


degrees, and never affect us by their novelty. The profit is 


alfo very great in exporting what is fuperiluous at home, and 


what bears no price, to foreign nations, whofe foil or climate is 


not favourable to that commodity. Thus men become ac- 
quainted with the plea/ures of luxury and the profits of com- 


‘merce; and their delicacy and indufiry, being once awakened, 
- carry them to farther improvements, 1n every branch of domef 


tic as well as foreign trade. And this perhaps is the chief ad- 
vantage which arifes from a commerce with ftrangers. It 
roufes men from their indolence; and prefenting the gayer 


and more opulent part of the nation with objects of luxury, 


which they never before dreamed of, raifes in them a defire of a 


-more fplendid way of life than what their anceftors enjoyed, 
and at the fame time, the few merchants, who poffefs the fecret 


of this importation and*exportation, make exorbitant profits ; 


and becoming rivals in wealth to the ancient nobility, tempt 


other adventurers to become their rivals in commerce. Imita- 
tion foon diffufes all thofe arts; while domeftic manufaCurers 
emulate the foreign in their improvements, and work up every 


_ home commodity to the utmoft perfection of which it is fulcep- 


tible. Their own {teel and iron, in fuch laborious hands, pee 


come equal to the gold and rubies of the InpiEzs. | 
aN Ox. I, : Qq When 
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When the affairs of the fociety are once brought to this fituae.. 
_ tion, a nation may lofe moft of its foreign trade, and yet con~ 
_ tinue a great and powerful people. If ftrangers will not take: 
any particular commodity of ours, we mutt ceafe to labour in it, 
The fame hands will turn themfelves towards fome refinement 
in other commodities, which may be wanted at home. And | 
there mult always be materials for them to work upon; till: 
every perfon in the ftate, who poflefies riches, enjoys as great. 
plenty of home commodities, and thofe in as great perfeétion,, 
as he defires; which can never poffibly happen. CHINA is re- 
prefented as one of the moft flourifhing empires in the world; 
though it bes yey. aie commerce oes its own territories. 


Tt swell not, I Rope = Cntr as.a fuperfluous digrefhion,, 
if J here obferve, that as the multitude of mechanical arts is: 


advantageous, fo is the great number of perfons to whofe thare _ 


the produ@tions of thefe arts fall. A too great difproportion; 
among the citizens weakens any flate. Every perfon, if pol 
fible, owght to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full pofleffion 
of all the neceflaries, and mary of the conveniencies of life.. 
No one can. doubt, but fuch an equality is moft fuitable to hu-- 
man nature, and diminithes much lefs from. the happine/s of the - 
rich than it adds to that of the poor. It alfo augments the 
power of the fiate, and makes any extraordinary taxes.or impo- 
fitions be paid with much more chearfulnefs. Where the 
riches are engrofled by a few, thefe muft contribute very largely 
to the fupplying the public neceffities. But when the riches 
are difperfed among multitudes, the burthen feels light on 
every. fhoulder, and the taxes make not a very fenfable duffer~ 
ence on ay one’s sae of living. © 7 : 
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Add to this, that where the riches are in few hands, thefe 
muft enjoy all the power, and will readily confpire to lay the 
whole burthen on the poor, and opprefs TOs S eet, to 
the difcouragement of all induftry. 


Yn this circumflance be the great advantage of ENGLAND 
above any nation at prefent. in the world, or that appears in 
the records of ftory. *Tis true, the EnGxisH feel fome difad- 
vantages in foreign trade by the high price of labour, which is 
in part the effect of the riches of their artifans, as well as of the 
plenty of money: But as foreign trade is not the moft material 
circumftance, *tis not to be put in competition © with the happi= 
nefs of fo. many millions. And if there were no more to endear 
to them that free government under which they live, this alone 
were fufficient. The poverty of the common people is a natural, 
if not an infallible effed: of abfolute monarchy; though I doubt, 
whether it be always true, on the other hand, that their riches 
are an infallible refult of liberty. “Liberty muft be attended 
with particular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in 
order to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, accounting for the 
great advantages obtained by the ENGLISH in their wars with 
FRANCE, afcribes them chiefly to.the fuperior eafe and plenty 
of the common people amongit the former; yet the government 
of the two kingdoms were, at that time, pretty much alike. 
Where the labourers and artizans are accuftomed to work for 
low wages, and to retain but a {mall part of the fruits of their 
labour, *tis dificult for them, even in a free government, to” 
better their condition, or confpire: pmong | themfelves to. Pep kicn 

their wages. But even where they ; are ‘accuftomed to a more 


plentiful way of life, ‘tis erfy for the rich, in a’ defpotic govern- 
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ment, to con{pire again them, and throw the whole bur then 
of the taxes on their fhoulders, - 


Tt may feem an odd pofition, that the poverty of the common, 
people in France, ITaLy, and SPAIN, is, in fome meafure, , 
owing tothe fuperior riches of the {oil and happinefs of the cli-. 
mate; and yet there want not many reafons to juflify this para- 
dox. In fuch a fine mold or {oil as that of thofe more fouthern - 
regions, agriculture i Is an ealy art ; ; and one man, with a couple 
of forry horfes, will be able, in'a feafon,: to cultivate as much 
land as will pay a pretty confiderable rent to the proprietor.: 
All the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave his ground: 
fallow for a year, fo foon as it is exhaufted; and the warmth 
‘of the fun alone and temperature of the climate enrich it, and 
reftore its fertility. Such poor peafants, therefore, require 
only a fimple maintenance for their labour. They have no 
ftock nor riches, which claim Tpres ; and at the fame time, they 
are for ever dependant on their landlord, who gives no leafes,. 
“nor fears that his land will be fpoiled by the ill methods of eul-. 
tivation. In ENcLanp, the land is rich, but coarfe; mutt be 
cultivated at a great expence; and produces flender crops, when, 
not carefully managed, and by a method which gives not the 
full profit but in a courfe of feveral years. A farmer, there- 
fore, in ENGLAND muft have a confiderable flock and a long 
leafe; which beget. proportional profits. The fine vineyards of 


CHAMPAGNE and Burcunpy, that oft yield to the landlord — 


above five pounds er acre, are cultivated by peafants, who 
-have fcarce bread : And the reafon | 1s, that fuch peafants need 
no flock but their own limbs, with inftruments of hufbandry, 
which they can. buy for twenty fhillings. The farmers are 
: commonly i in oe better cixcumftances 4 in thofe countries, But 

the 
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the grafiers are moft at their eafe of all thofe who cultivate the 
land.. The reafon is. fill the fame.. Men muft have profits 
proportionable to their expence and hazard. Where fo con=- 
fiderable a number of labouring poor as the peafants and far-- 
mers are in very, low circumftances, all the reft muft partake of 
their poverty whether the government of that nation be monar—- 
chical or republican. 


We may form a fimilar remark with regard to the general’ 
hiftory of mankind.. What is the reafon, why no people living 
between the tropics could ever yet attain to any art or civility, | 
or reach even any police in their government, and any military © 
difeipline; while few nations in the temperate climates have’ 
been altogether deprived of thefe advantages? *Tis probable, . 
that one caufe of this phenomenon is the warmth and equality. 
of weather in the torrid zone, which render cloaths and houfes - 
lefs requifite for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in ‘Party. s 
that neceflity, which is the great {pur. to induftry and inven- - 
tion. Curis acuens mortalia corda. Not to mention, that the - 
_. fewer goods or potieffions of this kind any people enjoy, the - 
fewer quarrels are likely to -arife amongft them, and the lefs . 
neceflity will there be for a fettled police or regular authority - 
to protect and ee them from. foreign ce ox from each.« 
other. 
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OF REFINEMENT IN THE ARTS, 


UXURY isa word of a very uncertain fignification, and 

may be taken ina good as well as in a bad fenfe. In ge~ 

neral, it means great refinement in the gratification of the fenfes; 
and any degree of it may bei innocent or blameable, according 
to the age, or country, or condition of the perfon. The bounds 
between the virtue and the vice cannot here be fixed exactly, 
more than in other moral fubje@s. To i imagine, that the gra- 
tifying any of the fenfes, or the indulging any delicacy 1 in 
meats, drinks, or apparel, is in itfelf a vice, can never enter 
' into a head, that is not difordered by the frenzies of enthufiafm, 
I have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becaufe the 

windows of his cell opened upon avery noble profpedt, made a 
_ covenant with his eyes never to furn that way, Or receive fo 
fenfual a gratification. And fuch is the crime of drinking — 

CHAMPAGNE or BurGuNDy, preferably to fmall beer or por- 

ter. Thefe indulgences are only vices, when they are purfued 

at the expence of fome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like © 

manner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins his for- 


tune, and reduces himfelf to want and beggary. Where they — . 


entrench upon no virtue, but leave ample fubje&t whence to __ 
Provide for friends, family, and 2 proper obje@: of gene~ 


rohity 
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yolity or compaflion, they are intirely innocent, and have in 
every age been acknowledged fiich by almoft all moralifts. To 
be intirely occupied with the luxury of the table, for inftance, 
without any relith for the pleafures of ambition, fludy, or con-' 
verfation, isa mark of gro{s flupidity, and is incompatible with: 
any vigour of temper or genius. To confine one’s expence 
intirely to fuch a’ gratification, without regard to friends or fa— 
mily, is an indication of a heart intirely devoid of humanity or: 
Benevolence. Butif aman referve time fufficient forall laudable 
purfuits, and money fufficient for all generous purpoies, he is: 
’ tree oe every thadow. of blame or. oe | 


Since luxury may be confidered cules as innocent or blame— 
able, one may be furprized at thofe prepolterous opinions which: 
have been entertained concerning it; while men of libertine: 
principles beftow praifes even. on’ vicious luxury; and reprefent- 
it as highly advantageous to fociety ; and on the other | 1and, . 
men of fevere morals blame even the moft innocent luxury, and: 
regard it as the fource of all the corruptions; diforders; and: 
fadtions, incident to civil government.. We thall here endea-- 
_ vour to correct both thefe extremes, by proving; ji7/#, that the 

ages of refinement are both the happief and moft virtuous 5 
Jecindly, that wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent, it allo: 
ceafes to be beneficial; and when: cartied a degtée too far, is a- 
quality pernicious, though perhaps not the moft Peemciols, ter 
political fociety. | io ae: 


To. prove the firft point, we need but on der the effects of 
refinement both on private and. on public life. Human h happi-- 
-nefs, according to the moft received notions, feems to confit in: fe 
three ingredients; ation, pleafure, and indolence ;. And though — 

3 theta: 
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thefe ingredients ought to be mixed in different proportions, 


according to the particular difpofitions of the perfon; yet no 
one ingredient can be entirely wanting, without deftroying, in 
_fome meafure, the relifh of the whole compofition. .Indolence 
‘or repofe, indeed, feems not of itfelf to contribute much to our 
enjoyment; but, like fleep, is requifite as an indulgence to the 
weaknefs of human nature, which cannot fupport an uninter- 
rupted. courfe of bufineis or pleafure. ‘That quick march of the 
‘{pirits, which takes a man from himfelf, and chiefly gives fa- 


‘tisfaction, does in the end exhauft the mind, and requires fome 
intervals of repofe, which, though agreeable for a moment,’ 


eG it eee beget .a languor and lethargy, that deftroy 
all enjoyment. Education, cuftom, and example, have a 
mighty influence in turning the mind to any of thefe purfuits; 
and it muft’be owned, that where they promote a relith for 
action and pleafure, they are fo far favourable to human happi- 
nefs. In times when induftry and arts flourifh, men are kept 
in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occu- 


pation itfelf, as well as thofe pleafures which are the fruits of 


their labour. The mind acquires new vigour; enlarges its 
powers and faculties; and by an .afliduity in honeft indufiry, 


both fatisfies its: natural appetites, and prevents the growth of | 


unnatural ones, which commonly fpring up, when nourifhed 

with eafe.and idlenefs. Banifh thofe arts from fociety, you de- 
prive men both of aGtion and of pleafure; and leaving nothing 
but indolence.in their place, you even deftroy the relith of indo- 
_ lence, which never is agreeable, but when it fucceeds to labour, 
and recruits the fpirits, exhaufted by too much es and 
re = 


Another 
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~ ‘Another advantage of induftry and of refinements in the me- 
chanical arts, is, that they commonly produce fome refinements 
in the liberal; nor can the one be carried to perfection, with- 
out being accompanied, in fome degree, with the other. The 
fame age which produces great philofophers and politicians, 
renowned generals and poets, ufually abounds with {kilful 
weavers and fhip-carpenters. We cannot reafonably exped, 
that a piece of woollen cloth will be wrought to perfe@tion in a 
nation which is ignorant of aftronomy, or where ethics are 
neglected. The fpirit of the age affects all the arts; and the 
minds of men, being once roufed from their lethargy, and put 
into.a fermentation, turn themfelves on all fides, and carry im= 
provements into every art and fcience. Profound ignorance is 
totally banifhed, and men enjoy the privilege of rational crea- 
tures, to think as well as to a&t, to cultivate the pleafures of the 
mind as wellasthofe ofthe body, = t—t—~S 


The more thefe refined arts advance, the more fociable do men 
become; nor is it poffible, that, when inriched with {cience, 
and pofleffed of a fund of converfation, they thould be contented 
-to remain in folitude, or live with their fellow-citizens in that 
diffant manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous na- 
tions. They flock into cities: love to receive and communicate’ 
knowlege; to fhow their wit or their breeding; their tafte in 
converiation or living, in cloaths or furniture. Curiofity allures 
the wife; vanity the foolith; and pleafure both. Particular 
clubs and focieties are every where formed : ‘Both fexes meet in 
an eafy and fociable manner ; and the tempers of men, as well 
as their behaviour, refine apace. So that, befide the improve 
ments which they receive from knowlege and the liberal arts, 
‘tis impoflible but they muft feel an increafe of humanity, from 

VoL... : Die the 
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the very habit of converfing together, and contributing to each 

other’s pleafure and entertainment. Thus zadu/iry, knowlege, 

and Aumanity, are linked together by an indifloluble chain, and 
are found, from experience as well as reafon, to be peculiar to 

‘the more polithed, and, what are commonly Co the 

more luxurious ages. 


Nor are thefe advantages attended with difadvantages which 
bear any proportion to them. The more men refine upon plea- 
fure, the lefs will they indulge in exceffes of any kind; becaufe 
nothing 1s more deftrudtive to true pleafure than fuch excefles. — 
One may fafely affirm, that the TarTars are oftener guilty 
of beaftly gluttony, wl en they feaft on their dead horfes, than 
EuROPEAN courtiers with all their refnements of cookery. 
~ And if libertine love, or even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be 
more frequent in polite ages, when it is often regarded only as 
a piece of gallantry; drunkennefs, on the other hand, is much 
lefs common: A vice more odious, and more pernicious both to — 
mind and body. And in this matter I would appeal, not only 
toan OvID or a PETRONIUs, but to a SENECA ora Cato. 
We know,. that Causa, during CATILINE’s confpiracy, being 
neceffitated to put into Caro’ s hands a d:/let-doux, which dil- 
covered an intrigue with SERVI Lid, GAToO’s own fifter, that 
ftern philofopher threw it back to him with indignation; and, 
in the bitternefs of his wrath,. gave him. the appellation of drun- 
kard, as a term more opprobrious than that wath which he so 
more juftly have pepreadled him. : = 


But indufiry, knowlege, and humanity, are not advan- 
CE in private life alone: They difufe their beneficial in- 
fluence on the pudlic, and render the government as great and 

flourifhing 
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| flourifhing as they make individuals happy and_profperous, 
The increafe and confumption of all the commodities which 
ferve to the ornament and pleafure of life, are advantageous to 
fociety ; becaufe at the fame time that they multiply thofe in- 
nocent grattiications to individuals, they are a kind of frorehoufe 
of labour, which, in the exigencies of ftate, may be turned to 
the public fervice. In-amnation, where there is no demand for 
fuch fuperfluities, men fink into indolence, lofe all the enjoy- 
ment of life, and are ufelefs to the public, which cannot main- 
tain nor fupport its fleets and. arcs from the ae of fuch 
flothful members, s 


_ The fons of all the toon to are, at neal, 
pretty near the fame they were two hundred years ago: But 
what a difference is there in the power and grandeur of thofe 
kingdoms? Which can. be aferibed to nothing but the increafe 
of art and induftry. When CHa: RLES VI. of France i in- 
vaded Irawi Nee che carried Aide ee soot 20,000 men: And 
yet this. armament fo exhaufted the nation, as we learn from. 
Gur <r ARDI N, that for fome years it ‘was not able to make 
fo. ereat an effort. The late king of FRANCE, in time of war, 
kept in pay above 400,000 men *; though from Mazarine’s 
death to his own, he was engaged i in a courfe of wars that lafted 

near any years. 


"This induftry 1s much nie by the knowlege infeparable 
from the ages of art and refinement; as, on the other hand, this 
knowlege enables the public to make the beft advantage of the - 
indufiry of its fubjects, — Laws, order, police, difcipline; thefe 
can never be carried to any degree of pe before a Z 


* The infcription on the Pick =DE-VENDOME fays 440,000. : 
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reafon has refined itfelf by exercife; and by an application to the- 
‘more vulgar arts, at leaft, of commerce and manufaGures. Can » 
we expect, that a government will be well modelled by a peo-= 
ple, who know not how to make a {pinning=wheel, -or to em= 
ploy a loom to advantage? Not to mention, that all j ignorant 
ages areinfefted with fuperftition, which throws the governs. 
ment-off its bias, and difturbs men in. the purtuit, of their. in- - 
tereft and happinefs,. : 


Knowlege inthe arts of government naturally begets mild- - 
nefs and moderation, by inftruGting men in the advantages of © 
humane maxims above rigour and feverity, which drive fubje@s 
into rebellion, and render the retura to fubmiffion: impracti- - 
cable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon, When the tempers of 
men are foftened as well as their knowlege improved, this hu= 
manity appears Aull more confpicuous, and is the chief characters. 
‘iftic which diftinguifhes a civilized-age from times of barbarity; 
and ignorance. FaG@ions.are then lefs inveterate, revolutions 
lefs tragical, authority lefs fevere, and feditions: lefs frequent, 
Even foreign-wars abate of their cruelty; and after the field of 
battle, where honour and intereft fteel men again{t compaflion ase 
wellas fear, the combatants divett. themfelves of the brute, and 
refume the man, ee | | 


_ Nor need we fear, Te men, by lofing their ferocity, will 
lofe their martial fpirit, or become lefs undaunted and vigorous - 
in defence of their country or their liberty. The arts have no 
fuch effect in enervating either the mind or body. On the con= 
trany, induftry, their infeparable attendant, adds new force tor 
both. Andif anger, which is faid to be the whetftone of cou- 
rage, oles a of its afperity, by politeneis and refine- 


; sent 5.= 
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ment; a fenfe of honour, which is a ftronger, more conftant, and . 
more governable principle, acquires freth vigour by that eleva= 
tion of genius; which arifes from ‘Knowlege anda good educa- 
tion. Add to this, that courage can neither have any duration, . 
nor bé-of any ufe, when not accompanied with. difcipline and 
martial flsill, which are feldom found among a barbarous peo= 
ple. “The ancients ‘remarked, that Datamns was the ‘only 
barbarian that:ever knew the art of war, ' And Pyrruus fee- - 
ing the Romans marthal their army with fome art and {ilk 
faid with. furprize, Li hefe barbarians have noi bing barbarous i - 
their di iferpline ! , as obfervable, that as the old Romans, by 
applying themfelves folely to war, were the -only uncivilized - 


2 


people that ever poflefied militar ty difcipline fo the modern - 
iT ALIANS are thé only civilized people, among EUROPEANS, 
that ever wanted courage and a martial {pirit. Thofe who would 
aictibe this effeminacy of the IT ALIANS to their luxury or po+ 
litenefs, or application 1 to the arts, need but confider the FRENCH 
and a whole bravery i 18 as: unconteftable, as their love 
for luxury, a leit alliduity 1 in commerce. The Iranian 
hiftorians give us a more fatisfaGtory reafon for this. degeneracy 7 
of their countrymen. ‘They fhew us-how the fword was dropt 
at.once by all the Iranian fovereigns; while the VENETIAN 
ariftocracy was jealous of its fubjeéts, the FLORENTINE de- 
mocracy applied itfelf intirely to:commerce; ROME was go- | 
verned by pricfts, and Napes by women.. War then became 
the bufinefs of foldiers of fortune, who. {pared one another, . 
and, to the aftonifhment of the world, could engage a whole 
day j in what they called a battle, and return at night to their - 
camp, without the leaf. bloodthed. 


“What . 
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What has chiefly induced fevere moralifts to declaim againg 
refinement in the arts, is the example of ancient Rome, which, 
joining to its poverty and rufticity, virtue and public f{pirit, rofe 
to fuch a furprizing height of grandeur and liberty ; but having 
learned from its conquered provinces the Asta Tic luxury, fell 
into every Kind of corruption; whence arofe {edition and civil 
wars, attended at laft with the total lofs of liberty. All the Lav 
TIN claflics, whom we perufe in our infancy, are full of thefe 
fentiments, and univerfally afcribe the ruin.of their {tate to the. 

arts and riches imported fromthe Eaft: Infomuch thatSaLius7 
: reprefents a tafte for painting as a vice no lefs than lewdnefg 
and drinking. And fo popular were thefe fentiments, during 
the latter ages of the republic, that this author abounds in 
praifes of the old rigid RoMAN virtue, though himfelf the moft 
egregious inflance of modern luxury and corruption; {peaks 
contemptuoully of the Grecian eloquence, though the mof 
elegant writer in the world; nay, employs prepofterous digref- 
fions and declamations to this purpofe, though a model of tafte 
and correctnefs. ce 


‘But it would be eafy to prove, that thefe writers miftook the 
caufe of the diforders in the Rom AN ftate, and afcribed to lux-_ 
ury and the arts, what really proceeded from an ill-modelled 
government, and the unlimited extent of conquefts. Refine- 
ment on the pleafures and conveniencies of life has no natural 
tendency to beget venality and corruption. ~The value which — 
all’ men put upon any particular pleafure, depends on compa= 
rifon and experience; nor is a porter lefs greedy of money; 
which he {pends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who 
purchafes champagne and ortolans. Riches are valuable at all 

= : : times, 
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times, and to all men, becaufe they always purchafe pleafures, 
fuch as men are accuftomed to, and defire : Nor can any thing — 
reftrain or regulate the love of money, but a fenfe of honour — 
and virtue; which, if it be not nearly equal at all times, will 
naturally abound moftin ages of knowlege and refinement. , 


Of all Toran kingdoms, POLAND feems the moft de- 
fective in the arts of war, as well as peace, mechanical as well 
as liberal; and yet ’tis there that venality and corruption do 
moft prevail. The nobles feem to have preferved their crown 
elective for no other purpofe, but regularly to fell it to the 
higheft bidder. This is almoft the only fpecies of commerce 
with which that people are acquainted. 


The liberties of Enciuanp, fo far from decaying fince the 
improvements in the arts, have never flourifhed fo much as du- _ 
ring that fo And though corruption may feem to increafe 
of late years; = thissis: ‘chiefly to be afcribed to our cflablithed 
liberty, wlien our princes have found the impoffibility of g0= 
verning without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by 
the phantom of prerogative. Not to mention, that this corrup- 
tion or venality prevails infinitely more among the cleétors than. 
_ the elected; and therefore cannot juftly be aferibed to any re- 

finements in luxury. | 


If we onde the matter in a proper Tehy 9 we fhall find, 
that improvements in the arts are rather favourable to liberty, 
and have a natural tendency to prelerve, if not. produce a free 
government. In rude unpolifhed nations, where the arts are 
negleGted, all the labour is beftowed on the cultivation of the 
: ground ; and the whole fociety is divided into two-clafles, pro- 
prietors of land, and their vaffals or tenants. ‘The latter are 
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neceflarily dependent, and. fitted for flavery and fubjeGion's 
elpecially. where they. poffefs no riches, and are not valued for 
_ their knowlege in.agriculture; as mutt always be.the cafe where 
the arts are negle€ted. The former naturally ere@: themfelves 
“Into petty tyrants; and muft either {ubmit.to an abfolute mafter 
forthe fake of peace and order: or if they will preferve their in< 
dependency, like the:ancient barons, they mutt fall into feuds 
-and contefts among themfelves, and throw the whole fociety 
“into fuch confufion, -as is perhaps worfe than the mot defpotic 
government. “But where luxury nourifhes commerce and in- 
duftry, the peafants, by a proper cultivation of the land, be- 
come rich and independent; while the tradefmen and mer- 
Chants acquire a fhare of the property, and draw authority and 
_confideration to that middling rank of men, who are the beit 
and firmeft bafis of public liberty, ‘Thefe fubmit not to flavery, 

like the poor peafants, from poverty and meannefs of {pirit ; 
_ and having no hopes of fyrannizing over others, like the 
-barons, they are not tempted, for the fake of that gratification, 
to fubmit to the tyranny of their fovereign, - They covet equal 
laws, which may fecure their property, and preferve them - 
from monarchical, as well as ariftecratical tyranny. | 


“The‘houfe of commons is the fupport of our popular govern= 
“ment; andall-the world acknowlege, ‘that it owed its chief in- 
fluence and confideration to the increafe of commerce, which 
threw fuch a balance of property into the hands of the. com- 
mons. How inconfiftent then 1s it to blame fo violently a re-. 


finement in the arts, and to reprefent it as the bane of liberty — 
and public fpirit ! 


To declaim again prefent times, and magnify the virtue of 
xtemote anceftors, is a propenfity almoft inherent in human na- — 
ture: 
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. ture: and as the fentiments and Opinions of civilized ages alone 
are tran{mitted to pofterity, hence it is that we meet with fo . 
many {evere judgments pronounced againft luxury, and even 
{cience; and hence it is that at prefent we give fo ready an 
aflent tothem. But the fallacy is eafily perceived from comparing 
different nations that are contemporaries; where we both judge 
more impartially and can better fet in oppofition thofe manners 
with which we are fufficiently acquainted. ‘Treachery and 
cruelty, the moft pernicious and moft odious of all Vices, feem 
peculiar to uncivilized ages ; ; and by the refined Greeks and 
ROMANS were afcribed to all the barbarous nations; which fur- 
rounded them. They might juftly, therefore, have prefumed, 
that their own anceftors, fo highly celebrated, pofleffed no 
greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their pofterity in 
honour and humanity, as in tafte and f{cience. An ancient - 
FRANK or Saxon may be highly extolled: But I believe every 
- man-would think his life or fortune much lefs fecure in the 
hands of a Moor or Tarrar, than in thofe of a FRENCH or 
ENGLISH gentleman, the rank of men the mott, civilized i in the: 


moft civilized nations. — Se 


We come now to the /econd pofition which we propofed to 
luftrate, viz. that as innocent luxury, or a refinement in the - 
arts and conveniencies of life, is advantageous to the public; 
fo wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent, it alfo ceafes to be 
beneficial; and when carried a degree farther, begins to be a 
quality pernicious, though, perhaps, not the mott pernicious, 
to political. fociety. | 7 | 


Let us confider what we call vicious luxury. No gratifica- 
tion, however fenfual, can of itfelf be efteemed vicious. A 
eV0L. ce Sis grati~ 
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gratification j is only vicious, when it engroffes all a man’s ex. 
pence, and leaves no ability. for fuch ats of duty and genero- 
fity as are required by his fituation and fortune. Suppofe, that — 
he correct the vice, and employ part of his expence in the edu- 
cation of his children, in the fupport his friends, and in re~ 
lieving the poor; would any prejudice refult to fociety? On the 
contrary, the fame confumption would arife ; and that labour, 
which, at prefent, is employed only in producing a flender 
gratification to one man, would relieve the neceflitous, and be- 
ftow fatisfa@ion on hundreds. The fame care - and toil which 
-raife a dith of peas at CuristMas, would give bread to a 
whole family during fix months. To fay, that, without a vi- 
cious duxw ‘Ys the labour would not have been employed - at all A 
is only to fay, that there is fome other defe& in human nature, 
fuch as indolence, felfithnefs, inattention to others, for which : 
luxury i in fome meafure provides a remedy ; as one poifon may 
be an antidote to another. But virtue, like wholfome food, As 
_ better than pottons, however corrected. | 


-Suppofe the fame Tne of men that are at prefent in Bri- 
TAIN, with the fame foil and climate; I afk, is it not poffible 


for them to be happier, -by the moft perfect way of life which — 


can be imagined, and by the greateft reformation which Omni- 

potence itfelf could work in their temper and difpofition? To 4 
affert that they: cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. As the 
and is able to maintain more than all its inhabitants, they could 

never, in fuch an UTopran ftate, feel any other ills than thofe 
which arife from bodily ficknefs ; ; and thefe are not the half of 
human miferies. All other ills {pring from fome vice, either in 
ourfelves or others ; ‘: and even many of our difeafes proceed 


fom the fame origin, Remove the vices, and the ills follow. 
: You 
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You muft only take care to remove all the vices. If you re- 
move part, you may render the matter worfe. By banifhing 
vicious luxury, without curing floth and an indifference to 
others, you only diminith induftry in the flate, and add no- 
“thing to mens charity or their generofity. Let us, therefore, 
reft contented with afferting, that two oppofite vices in a fate | 
_may be more advantageous than either of them alone; but let | 
us never pronounce vice in itfelf advantageous. Is it not very 
-inconfiftent for an author to affert in one page, that moral dit 
tinCtions are inventions of politicians for public intereft; and in 
the next page maintain, that vice is advantageous to the public * ? 
And indeed it feems, upon. any fyftem of. morality, little lets» 
‘than a contradiGtion in terms, to talk of a vice which is in 


general beneficial to fociety. 


“Prodigality i is not to be confounded with a refinement j in the | 
arts. It even appears, that that vice is. much lefs frequent i in 
the cultivated ages. Induftry. and gain beget this frugality, 
among the lower and middle ranks of mem; and in all the bufy 
profeffions.._ ‘Men of high rank, indeed, at may be pretended, 
are more allured by the pleafures, which become more fre- 

“quent. But idlenefs is the great fource of prodigality at all 
times; and there are pleafures and vanities in every age, which 
allure men equally when they are unacquainted with better en- 
joyments. Not to mention, that the high intereft, payed in 
rude times, quickly confumes the fortunes of the landed Sentry, 


and multiplies their neceffities. 


I thought this reafoning neceliary, in eer to give fome jek 
toa _ queftion, which has been much difputed in 


oo able of the Bees. ; 
: So] BRI- 
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Brirarn. I callit a philofophical queftion, not a political 

one. For whatever may be the confequence of fuch a miracu= 
lous transformation of mankind, as would endow them with 
every {pecies of virtue, and free them from every fpecies of 
vice; this concerns not the magiftrate, who aims only at poffi- 
bilities. He eannot cure every vice, by fubftituting a virtue in 
its place. _ Very often he can only cure one vice by another; 
and in that cafe, he ought to prefer what is leaft pernicious to 
fociety. Luxury, when exceflive, is the fource of. many ills; 
but is in general preferable to floth and idlenefs, which would 
commonly fucceed in its place, and are more pernicious both to 


private perfons and to the public. - When floth reigns, a mean 


uncultivated. way of life prevails amongit individuals, without . 
fociety, without enjoyment. And if the fovereign, in fuch a 
fituation, demands the fervice of his fubje&s, the labour of the 
ftate fuffices only to furnifh the neceffaries of life to the labour- 


ers, and can afford nothing to thofe who are employed in the 
poole i. | 
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OF MONEY. 


M O NEY is not, properly fpeaking, one of the fubjeds of 
pe! commerce ; ‘but only the inftrument which men have ~ 
agreed upon to facilitate the exchange of one ‘commodity for 
another. Tis none of the wheels of trade: .”Tis the oil which © 
renders the motion of the wheels more fmooth and eafy. If — 


we confider any one kingdom by itfelf, °tis evident, that the 


x greater or lefs plenty of money i is of no ‘confequence; fince 


the prices of commodities are always proportioned to ‘the plenty 


of moneys and a crown in HENRYVII’s time ferved the fame 


purpofe as a pound does at prefent. *Vis only the public which 
draws any advantage from the greater plenty of money; and 
that only in its wars and negociations with foreign ftates. 
And this is the reafon, why all rich and trading countries, — 
~ from CARTHAGE to BRITAIN and HoLianp, have employed 
mercenary troops, which they hired from their poorer neigh- 
‘bours. Were they to make ufe of their native fubjects, they: 
would find lefs advantage from their fuperior riches, and from. 
their great plenty of gold and filver; fince the pay of all 
their fervants muft rife in proportion to the public opulence. 
Our {mall army in BRITAIN of 20,000 men are maintained 
at as great expence asa FRENCH army thrice as numerous: 


The 
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The ENGLISH fleet, during the late war, required as much 


money to fupport it as all the Roman legions, which kept 
the whole world in fubjeCtion, suOne the time of the em- 


peror s*. 


The greater number of people and their greater induftry are 
ferviceable in.all cafes; at home and abroad, in private and 
in public. But the greater plenty of money, is very limited. 
in its ufe, and may even fometimes be a lofs to a nation in its: 
commerce with foreigners. = 2 | 7 


ihc feems to be a happy concurrence of caufes in human 
affairs, which checks the growth of trade and riches, and 
hinders them from being confined: entirely to one people; as 
might naturally at firft be dreaded from the advantages of an 
eftablifhed commerce, — Where one nation has got the ftart of 
another in trade, tis very difficult for the latter to regain the 


A private folder in the Ros infantry had a denarius a- ay fomewhat lefs 
than eight-pence. ‘The Roman emperors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which, 
allowing 5000 men toa legion, makes 125,000. Tact. Aun. lib. Ae Tis true, there : 
were alfo auxiliaries to the legions ; but their numbers are uncertain, as well as their 
pay. To confider only the legionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 
1,600,000 pounds. Now, the parliament in the laf war commonly allowed for the 
fleet” 23 500,000. We have therefore 900,000 over for the officers and other expences. 
of the Roman. legions. There feem to have been but few officers in the Roman 

armies, in comparifon of what are employed in all our. modern troops, except fome 
Swiss. corps. And thefe officers had very fmall pay: A centurion, for inftance, only 
double a common foldier. And as the foldiers from their pay (Tacir. Annhb, 1.) 
bonght their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage; this mutt alfo diminifh con- 
fiderably the other charges of the army. So little expenfive was that mighty govern- 

ment, and fo eafy was its’ yoke over the world, And, indeed, this is the more natu- — 
ral conclufion from the foregoing caiculations. For money, after the conquelt of 
ee xPT, feems to have beén nearly i in as great plenty at Rowe, as it is at prefent 5 
in the tichent of the EvROPEAN ee! 


ground 
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ae it has loft ; becaufe of the faperior induftry and {kill of 


the former, and the preater ftocks, of which its merchants are 
pofleffed, and which enable them to trade for fo much fmaller 


_ profits. ‘But thefe advantages ; are compenfated, in fome mea~ 


fure, by the low price of labour in every nation which has not 
an ex tentue commerce, and does not very much abounds in gold 
and. fiver. : ‘Manufa@ures, therefore, gradually” thift their 
- places, leaving thofe countries and provinces which they have 
already inriched, and flying to others, whither they are allured 
by the cheapnels of provifions-and labour; till they have in- 
riched thefe alfo, and are again banifhed te the fame caufes, 
And, in general, ‘we may obferve, that the dearnefs of every 
thine, from plenty of money, isa difadvantage, which attends - 
an eftablifhed commerce, and {ets bounds to. it in every country, 
by enabling the poorer fates to underfel the richer in all fori 
markets. 2 oe 2 a 


> This ‘has made me entertain a Fee t doubt concerning he 
benefit of hake and paper-credit, which are fo generally | 
_ efteemed advantageous. to every mation. That provifions and 
labour fhould become dear by the increafe of trade and money, 
is, in many refpedcts, an inconvenience; but an inconvenience 
‘that 1s unavoidable, and the -effedt of that public wealth and 
profperity which are the end of all our cwithes. Tis compen= 
‘fated by the advantages which we reap from the pofleffion of _ 
thefe: precious metals, and the weight which they give the na~ 
tion in all foreign wars and negotiations. ‘But there appears. 
no reafon for increafing, thats inconvenience by. a counterfeit 
money, which foreigners will not accept in’ any payment, and 


which. 7s great diforder in the flate will reduce to nothing, 
There 
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3 here “are, "tis true; many people in every rich ftate; who, 
having large fums of money, would prefer paper with good 
fecurity ; as being of more eafy tran{port and more fafe cuftody. 

If the public provide not a bank, private bankers will take ad- 
vantage of this cireumftance; as the goldfmiths formerly did 
-in LONDON, or the bankers do at prefent in DusLin: And 
therefore ° tis better, 1t may be thought, _ that a public company 
fhould enjoy the benefit of that paper-credit, ‘which always 
will have place in every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour 
ar tificially to increafe fuch a credit, can never be the intereft 
of any trading nation ; but muft lay them under difadvantages, 
by increaling money beyond its natural proportion to labour 
and commodities, and thereby heightening their price to the 
merchant and manufaéturer. And in this -view,. it-muft be al- 
lowed, that no bank could be more advantageous, than fuch a 
one as locked up all the money it received}, and never aug- 
: mented the circulating coin, as is ufual, by returning part of 
its treafure into commerce. A public bank, by this expedient, — 
might cut off much of the dealings of private bankers and_ 
money-jobbers ; and though the ftate bore the charge of falaries 
_ to the directors and tellers of this bank, (for, according: to the 


s preceding fappofition, it would have no: profit from its deal-. 


ings); the national, advantage, refulting from the low price of 

labour and the deftruGtion of paper-credit, would be a. fuffi- 
elent. compenfation. Not to-mention, that fo large a: fum, 
lying ready at command, would be a great convenience in times 
of public danger and diftrefg; and what part of it was ufed 
might, be replaced at leifure, when peace and tranquillity ‘were 
= zeftored to the nation. | 
= =F the cafe with the ee ee: = aes 
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But of this fubject of paper-credit we fhall treat more largely 
hereafter. And I fhall finith this eflay on money, by propofing 


and explaining two obfervations, which may, perhaps, ferve 


to employ the thoughts of our {peculative politicians. For 
to thefe only I all along addrefs myfelf. Tis enough that I 
fubmit to the ridicule fometimes, in this age, attached to the. 
character of a philofopher, without adding to it that which be- 
longs to a projector. : | 


It was a fhrewd obfervation of ANACHARSTIS | theScyTuran, 


who had never feen money in his Owh country, that gold and 
_filver feemed to him of no ufe to the GRreEks, but to affift 


them in numeration and arithmetic. 'Tis indeed evident, that 
money is nothing but the reprefentation of labour and commo- 


dities, and ferves only as a method of rating or eftimating 
them. Where coin is in. greater plenty; as a greater quantity - 


of it is’ required to reprefent the fame quantity of goods; ems 


can have no effeét, either good or bad, taking a nation within 
itfelf; no more than it would make any alteration on a mer- 
chant’s books, if, inftead of the ARABIAN method of nota~ 
tion, which requires few charaéters, he fhould make ufe of the 


Roman, which requires a great many. Nay, the greater 


quantity of money, like the Roman charaéters, is rather incon- 


venient, and requires greater trouble both to keep and tranfport 


it. But notwithftanding this conclufion, which muft be al- 


lowed juft, “tis certain, that fince the difcovery of the mineg 


in AMERICA, induftry has increafed in all the nations of 
EvROPE, except in the pofleffors of thofe mines ; and this may - 
juftly be afcribed, amongit other reafons, to the Increafe of - 


+ PLur. Quomodo quis fuos profectus in virtute Sentire poffi's 4 
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gold and filver. Accordingly we find, that in every kingdom _ 
into which money begins to flow in greater abundance than 
formerly, every thing takes a new face; labour and induftry 
gain life; the merchant becomes more enterprifing, the manu- 
facturer more diligent and fkilful, and even the farmer follows 
his plough -with greater alacrity and attention. This is not 
eafily to be accounted for, if we confider only the influence 
which a greater abundance of coin has in the kingdom itfelf,. 
by heightening the price of commodities, and obliging every 
one to pay a greater number of thefe little yellow or white 
pieces for every thing he purchafes. And as to foreign trade, 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather STE : 
0u8, ok ie the 1ee of every ae of labour. 


To accounts then, for this aoe we aut confider, 
that though the high price of commodities be a neceflary con- 
fequence of the increafe of gold and filver, yet it follows not 
immediately upon that increafe; but fome time is required be- 
fore the money circulate through the whole fate, and make its 
effects be felt on all ranks of people. At firft, no alteration is 2 
perceived ; by degrees, the price. rifes, firtt of one commodity, 
= then of another ; till the whole at laft reaches a jut t propor- 
tion with the new quantity of fpecie which is in the ‘kingdom. 
dn my Opinion, ’tis only in this interval or intermediate fitua- ; 

tion, between. the acquifition of money and rife of prices, that 
the increafing quantity of gold. and filver i is favourable to in- 
duftry. When any quantity of money is imported into a na- 
_ tion, itis not at, firtt difperfed into many hands; but is con-— 
| fined 40 the coffers of a few perfons, who immediately fee to” 
| employ | it to 9 the beft advantage. Ee are a fet of manufac~ 


turers : 
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only whetted by fo much 
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turers or merchants, we {hall fuppofe, who have received re- 


turns of gold and filver for goods which they fent to Capiz. 
They are thereby enabled to employ more workmen than for- 


merly, who never dream. of. demanding higher wages, but are 


“glad of employment fiom fuch good pay-matfters. If work- 


men become fearce, the manufa@turer gives higher wages, but 
at firft requires an increafe of labour ; and this is willingly 


- fubmitted to by the artizan, who can now eat and drink better, 


to compenfate his additional toil and fatigue. He carries his 
money to market, where he finds every thing at. the fame 
price as formerly, but returns with greater quantity and Se 


better finds, for the ufe of his family. “The farmer and gar- 
“dener, finding, that all their commodities are taken off, apply 


themielves with alacrity to the raifine more; and at the fame 
time can afford to take better and more cloths from their tradef. 
men, whofe price is the 2S as s foleasdiys and their induftry = 

ew gain. eYis” ‘ealy to trace the | 
money in ‘its: “progrefs nga) the rae commonwealth ; 


where we hall find, - that it muft firth quicken the diligence Ok 


TENE individual, before i it - increafe ae = < faba es 


“And: that the ee may ene to a confderable pitch, 


before it have this latter effect, appears, amongit other in- 
-ftances, from the frequent operations of the FRencH king on. 


the money; where it was always found, that the augmenting 
the numerary value did not produce a proportional rife of the 
prices, at leaft for fome time. In the laft 5 year of Lou Es RLV, - 


as was raifed three fevenths, but. prices: augmented only 


ofe. Corn in FRANCE is now fold at the fame price, or for 


ie fame number of livres it was in 168 3; though filver was 


Pt : then 
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_ then at go livres the mark, and is now at 50 *. _Not to men- 
tion the great addition of gold and filver, which may have 
come into that kingdom fince the former period. : 


“From. the whole of this reafoning we may conclude, that 
tis of no manner of confequence, with regard to the domeftic . 
: happinefs of a ftate, whether money be in a greater or lefs 
quantity. The good policy of the magiftrate confifts only in 
keeping it, if poffible, ftall increafing ; .. becaufe, by that means, 
he keeps alive a fpirit of induftry in the nation, and increafes 
the ftock of labour, in which confifts all real power and riches, 
A nation whofe money decreafes, is actually, at that time, 
-mauch weaker: -and more miferable than another nation, which 
pofleffes no more money, but is on the increafing hand. This 
will be eafily accounted for, if we confider, that the alterations 


* Thefe fads T give upon the-authority of Monf. du Tor in his Re oflexions politiques, 
an author of reputation. Though I mutt confefs, that the fas which he advances 
on other occafions, are often fo fufpicious, as to make his authority lefs in this matter, 
However, the genera obfervation, that the augmenting the money in Fr ANCE does 
"not at firft proportionably augment the prices, is comainly jot. 


‘By the by, this feems to be one of the bef reafons which can be given, for a gradual 
and univerfal augmentation of the money, though it has been intirely overlooked in 
all thofe volumes which have been wrote on that queftion by Meton, du Tor, and 
Paris de Verney. Were all our money, for inflance, recoined, and a penny’s 
worth of filver taken from every fhilling, the new fhilling would probably purchafe 
every thing that could have been bought by the old; the prices of every thing would 
thereby be infenfibly diminithed ; foreign trade enlivened; and domettic induftry, 
by the circulation of a greater number of pounds and fhillings, would receive fome — 

: increafe and encouragement. In executing fuch a project, ’twould be better to make — 
the new fhilling pafs for 24 half-pence, in order to preferve the illufion, and make 
it be taken for the fame, And as a recoinage of our filver begins to be requifite, by 
the continual wearing of our fhillings and fixpences, it may be doubtful, whether we 
Ought to imitate the example in King Wixiam’s reign, when the clipt money was 
raifed to the old ftandard, eee 
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in the quantity of money, either on the one fide or the other, 
are not immediately attended with proportionable alterations 
in the prices of commodities. There is always an interval 
before matters be adjufted to their new fituation ; and this in- 
terval i 1$ aS pernicious to induftry when gold. and filver are. di- 
minithing, as it is advantageous when thefe metals are increaf- 
ing. The workman has not the fame employment from the 
manufaCturer and merchant; ; though he pays the fame price 
for every thing in the market. ‘The farmer cannot difpofe of 
his corn and cattle; though he muft pay the fame rent to his 
dandlord. | “The poverty, and Sees, and floth, _Which mult 
enfue, are eafily forefeen. 


If. The fecond obfervation which I propofed to make with 
regard to money, may be explained after the following man= 
ner. ‘There are fome kingdoms, _ and many provinces in 
Europe, (and all of them were sani. in the fare condition) 
where money 1st" fearce, that the landlord can get none at all 
from his tenants; but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and 
cither to ee it himfelf, or tranfport i it to places where he 
may find a market. In ihole. countries, ‘the prince can levy 
few or no taxes, but in the fame manner: And as he will re-. 
ceive very {mall benefit from impofitions fo paid, ’tis evident 
that fuch a kingdom has very little force even at home; and 
‘cannot maintain fleets and armies to the fame extent, as if every 
part of it abounded in gold and filver. There is furely a greater 
difproportion betwixt the force of GERMANY at prefent and 
what it was three centuries ago ais than there is in its induftry, 


+ The Irautans gave to the Emperor Maximizran, the nick-name of Pocui- 
Dawnarr. None of the enterprifes of that prince ever fucceeded, for want of money. 


people, 
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v 
= people, ant manufactures, THO Ads oH ealy dominions’ in tlie 
‘empire are in general well peopled and well: cultivated, and 
are of great extent; but have not a proportionable weight in 
the balance of EUROPE; 5 proceeding, as-is commonly fuppofed, 
from the {eareity of money... How do all thefe fats agree 
with that principle of reafon, that the quantity of gold and 
filver is in itfelf altogether indifferent? ‘According to that 
principle, where ever a fovercigm has numbers of fabjeas, and 
thefe have plenty of commodities, he thould of courfe be great 
and powerful, and they rich and happy, independent : of the 
greater or leffer abundance of the precious metals: Thefe 
admit of divifions and fubdivifions: to a great extent; and 
= where they would become: fo. {mall as to be j in danger. of being 
loft, tis eafy to mix. them with a bafer metal, as is pradtifed in © 
| fone countries of Europe; and by that means raife them to a 
bulk more fenfible and convenient. They fill ferve the fame 
purpofes of exchange, whatever their number may bey or 
ares colour they may be fappofed to have. — 


| To ee difficulties I anfwer, that os effed: here ee Z 
to ow from Acarcity of money, teally arifes from the manners 
and cuftoms of the inhabitants ; : and that ‘we miftake, as is too 
. ufual, a collateral effee for a caufe. The contradiction-is only 
apparent ; but it requires fome thought and refle@tion to dif 
cover ‘the principles os wi we can _ Feconcile es to CX—= 
perience. ee : oe 


dt eles a maxim ABR: felf-evident, that the prices” of « 
"every. thing depend on the proportion between commodities 
and money, and that any confiderable alteration on ‘either of 
thefe has the fame effet, either of heightening ‘or lowering the 
— : 7 oo Jo) PHOES. 


Compu to the demand 
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prices. Increale the commodities, they. econ cheaper; in- 
creafe the money, they rife in their yalue. As, on the other 


- hand, a diminution of. the former, and that of the latter, have 
: contiary tendencies, 
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Tis alfo evident that. ce prices do not fo much hott on 
the abfolute quantity of commodities and that of money, which - 


are in ‘a ‘nation, as in that of the commodities, which come 


or may come to market, and of the money which circulates. 
If the coin be locked up in chefts, ’tis the fame thing with re- 
gard to prices, as if it were annihilated : If: the commodities 
be hoarded : in granaries, a like effect follows. As the ‘money : 


; and commodities, in thefe cafes, 1 never meet, they cannot affect 
each other. Were we, at any time, to form conjeCtures con= - 


cerning the price of. provifions, the corn which the farmer 


mutt referve for the maintenance of himfelf and. family, ought 


never to enter into the - eftimation. — "Tis ? only the overplus, 


"Fo ie thele principles we mutt hice shat in ie fiche 


and more “uncultivated. ages” of any flate, ene: fancy has con- 


founded her wants with thofe One nature, men, contented with 


the productions of their own fields, or with thofe rude prepa- : 


rations which they themfelves can work upon them, have little 


: oceafion for exchange, or at leaft for money, which, by apree= 
ment, is the common meafure of exchange. The wool of the . 
-farmer’s own flock, fpun i in his own family, and wrought by a 


neighbouring — weaver, who receives his. payment in corn or 
wool, fuffices for farniture and cloathing. Pie “carpenter, the 


{mith, the mafon, the tailor, are retained by wages of a like” 
nature; and th ie landlord himfelf, dwelling in the neighbour-= 
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hood, is contented to receive his rent in the commodities 
_vaifed by the farmer. The greateft part of thefe he confumes _ 
at home, in ruftic hofpitality: The reft, perhaps, he difpofes 
of for money to the neighbouring town, whence he draws the 
few materials of his expence and luxury. 


But after men begin to refine on all thefe enjoyments, and 
live not always at home, nor are contented with what can be 
raifed in their neighbourhood, there is more exchange and 
commerce of all kinds, and more money enters into that ex- 
change. ‘The tradefimen will not be paid in corn; becaufe they 
want fomething more than barely to eat, The farmer goes 
beyond his own parith for the commodities he purchafes, and 
cannot always carry his commodities to the merchant who fup- 
plies him. The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign 
country ; and demands his rent in gold and filver, which can 
ealily be tranfported to him. Great undertakers, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants, arife in every commodity; and thefe g 
can conveniently deal in nothing but in fpecie. And confe- 
quently, in this fituation of fociety, the coin enters into many 
more contracts, and by that means is much more employed than 
inthe dormen = 
_ The necefiary effect is, that provided the money does not 
increafe in the nation, every thing muit become much. cheaper 
in times of induftry and refinement, than in rude, uncultivated 
ages. ‘Tis the Proportion between the circulating moneys, 
and the commodities in the market, which determines the 
‘prices. Goods that are confumed at home, or exchanged with 
other goods in the neighbourhood, never come to market ; they 
_affe@ not in the leaft the current {pecie; with regard to it they 
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are as if totally annihilated; and confequently this method of 


ufing them finks-the proportion on the fide of the commodities, — 
and increafes the prices. But after money enters into all con- 


tra@s and fales, and is every where the’ meafure of exchange, 


the fame national. cath has ‘a much greater tafk to perform; all 


commodities are then i in the market; the {phere of circulation 
is enlarged; ’ tis the fame cafe as if that individual fum were 
‘to ferve a lareer kinedom; ‘and’ therefore, the proportion being 
here leffened on the fide of the money, every thing muft be 
come Se a on es ey fale 
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over Europe, after making allowance for the alteration i in the 
humerary value or the denomination, ’tis found, that the prices 
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ef all things: have only rifen three, or at moft, _ i 


‘fince the difcovery of the West ANDES But 
aflert, that there 1s. not m an Me 
in EUROPE, that was in the fifteenth century, and’ the ae 
Ties preceding it? The SPANIARDS and PORTUGUESE from 


their mines, the ENGL 185, F R: NcH,: and D Durcu, byt their : 
AFRICAN ‘trade, and by their interlopers. in. the West xe 


| DIEs, bring home about fix millions a-year, of which not 


above a third part goes tothe East InpiEs. This fum alone 


in ten years would probably. double the ancient flock: Of money 


in Europe. And. no’ other fatisfatory reafon can be SIvER, 


why all. prices have not rifen to a much more exorbitant height, 


- except that. derived from a change of cuffoms and manners; : 


Befides. that. ‘more commodities are’ produced by additional i in= 
duftry,. the fame commodities come more to market, ‘after men 
depart from their ancient fimplicity of manners. And though 
this increafe has not been equal to that of money, it has, how- 
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‘ever, been, confiderable, and’ has preferved the proportion bee 


tween coin and commodities nearer the ancient flandard, 


Were the queftion propofed, Which of thefe methods of 
hving in the people, the fimple Or refined, is the moft a aap 
tageous to the flate or public? I thould, without much feruple,. 
prefer the latter, in a view:to politics at leaft; and should pro- 
duce this as. an additional reafon for the encouragement of trade - 
and manufaQures. } a= 26 


When men live in the ancient fimple manner, and fupply all 
their neceflaries from domeftic induftry or from the neighbour= 
hood, the fovereign can levy. no taxes in. money froma con. . 
fiderable part of his fubje@s; and: if he will impofe on them - 
any burdens, he muft_take his payment in commodities, with 
which alone they abound; a method attended with fuch great 
and obvious.inconveniencies, that they need not here be infifted, 
on. All the money he can. pretend: to raife, muft be from his, 
principal cities, where alone it circulates; and thefe, *tis eVie. 
dent, cannot afford him fo much as the whole ftate could, did, 
zold and filver circulate through the whole, But befides this 
obvious diminution. of the revenue, there. is alfo another caufe. 
of the poverty of the public in fuch a fituation. Not only 
the fovereign receives lefs money, but the fame money goes. 
_ not fo far as in times of induftry and general commerce. Every 
thing is dearer, where the gold and filver are fuppofed equal ;, 
and that becaufe fewer commodities. come to market, and the _ 
whole coin. bears a higher proportion to what is to be pur= 
_chafed by it; whence alone the prices of every thing are fixed. 


aad determined, 
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_ Here then we may ican the fallacy. of the: remark, often to 
: be, ‘met. ‘with xin hiftorians, and: even. in. common converfation, 
that any -particular ftate is. weak, though fertile, populous, 
and well cultivated, | merely becaufe it wants money. It ap- 
pears, that the want of money can never injure any flate 


within itfelf; For. men and:commodities are the real ftrength _ 


of any community. Tis the fimple manner of living which 
here hurts the public, by confining the gold and filver to few 
hands, and preventing its univerfal diffufion and circulation. 
On the contrary, induftry and refinements of all kinds incor- 
it with the whole ftate, however fmall its quantity may 

ae “They digeft it into every vein, “fo to fpeak ; ‘and make it 
enter into every tranfaCtion and contrat. No hand is entirely 
empty of it. And as the prices of every thing fall by that 
means, the fovereign has a double advantage: He may draw | 
money by his taxes from every part of the flate; and Le he 
TECELVES) ee farther i in eve r'y ‘purchale: and : = | 


We may oe fon a Oe of prices, that money | is 
not more plentiful in CHINA, than Jit was in Europe three. 
centuries ago: But what. ‘immente power is that empire pof- ; 
efled of, if we may judge by the civil and military lift main- 
tained by it? Poxrysius ™* tells us, that provifions were fo - 
cheap in Irary during his time, that in fome places the ftated 
club at the inns was a Semis a~head, little more than a farthing ! 
Yet the Roman power had even then fubdued the whole 
known world. About a century before that period, the Car~ 
-THAGINIAN ambaflador faid, by way of raillery, that no 
people lived more fociably amongit themfelves than the Ro- 

MANS; for that in every entertainment, which, as foreign: 


* Tb. 2. cap. 15. ves 
? s= U3 2 miunifters, 
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minifters, they received, they fill obferved the fame plate at 


every table}. ‘The abfolute quantity of the precious metals is a 


_a matter of preat indifference. There are only two circum-  - 


ftances of any importance, viz. their gradual increafe, and 
their thorough concoction and circulation through the ftate; 
and the influence of both thele Soe tancs has been here 
explained. : — 


= 


In the following Eflay we tall = an nine of a like fale 


: lacy as that above mentioned ; where a collateral effet i is taken 


for a elie and where a confequence is afcribed to the plenty 


of money; thoughit be really owing to a change in the mane . 


pe and cuftoms ot the f peop sae 
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NI OTHIN G is efteemed a more certain fign of the flou- 


rifhing condition of any nation than the lownefs of in= 


2 tereft: And with. ‘reafon 3 ; ‘though ig ‘believe the caufe j is fome- 


what different from what is commonly apprehended. The 


~ lownefs of intereft it generally afcribed to the plenty of money. ee 


But money, however plentiful, has no other effea, of fixed, : 


. than to raife the price of labour. Silver is more common than 
gold; and therefore you receive a greater quantity of 
fame commodities. But do you pay lefs intereft for it? Interet 
in BaTavia and JaMAIca is at Io per cent. in PORTUGAL 
ah Gs though thefe places, as we may learn from the prices: of 


"at for the 


every thing, abound much more in gold and filver-than either 
LONDON or AMSTERDAM. 


Were all the gold in a ENGLAND annihilated at once, and one 


and twenty fhillings fubRituted in the place-of every guinea, 


would money be more plentiful or intereft lower? No furely + 
We thould only ufe filver inftead of gold. Were. gold rendered 
as. common as filver, and filver as. common as copper; would 
money be more plentiful orintereft lower? We may afluredly 
give the fame anfwer.. Our fhillings would then be yellow, 


- and our halfpence white ; and we fhould have no. guineas, No 


5 ; S82 Other 
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other difference would ever be obferved; no alteration on com- 
merce,. manufactures, navigation, or intereft; unlefs we ima- 
gine, that the colour of the metal is of any confequence, 


Now, what is fo vifible in thefe greater variations of {earcity 
or abundance of ‘the precious metals, muft‘hold in all inferior 
changes. If the multiplying gold and filver fifteen times makes _ 
‘no difference, much lefs can ‘the doubling or tripling them. 
All augmentation has no other effeé& than to heighten the price 
_ of labour and commodities; and even this variation ds little 
“more than that of a name. In the progrefs towards thefe 
changes, the augmentation may have fome influence, by excit~ - 
ing indufiry ; but after the prices are fettled, fuitable to the 
new abundance of gold and filver, it has no manner of in- 
fluence, 3 , i 


An -effed: always holds proportion with its caufe. ‘Prices 
have rifen about four times ince the difcovery of the Inp TES; 
and *tis probable gold and filver-have multiplied much ‘more ; 
But intereft has not fallen much above ahalf. The rate of ins 
tereft, therefore, is not derived from the quantity of the pre- 
eiousmetals, _ eee = . 


Money having ‘merely a fiditious value, arifing from the 
"agreement and convention of men, the greater or lefs plenty 
of it is of no confequence, if we confider a nation within. 
~itfelf; and the quantity of fpecie, when once fixed, though 
never fo large, has no other effect, than to oblige every one to 
tell out a greater number of thofe thining bits of metal, for 
cloaths, furniture, or equipage, without inereafing any one 
convenience of life. If a man borrows money to builda houfe, 
he then carries home a greater load ; becaufe the ftone, timber, 
: : S : 5 lead, 
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2 lead, glafs, gc. with the labour of the mafons and carpenters, 


are reprefented by a greater quantity of gold and filver. But 
as. thefe metals are confidered merely as reprefentations, there 
can no alteration. arile, from their bulk or quantity, their weight 
or colour, either upon. their real value or their intereft, The 
fame intereft, 1 in all cafes, bears the fame proportion to the fum,. 
And if you lent me fo much labour and fo many commodities; 
by receiving five per cent. “you receive always proportional la— 
hour and commodities, however reprefented, whether by yellow 
or white coin, whether by a pound or an ounce, *Tisin vain, — 
therefore, to look for the caufe. of the fall. or rife of Antereft a 
7 In the greater or els quantity of gold and filver which i is fixed 
in any nation.. 


High intereft arifes. from three circumftances: A. great de~ 
mand for borrowing; little riches to fupply that demand; and 
great profits arifing from commerce. And thele circumftances | 
are a clear proof of - the {mall advance of commerce and i Btees 
duftry, not of the fcarcity of gold and filver. Low intereft, 
on the other hand, proceeds from the three oppofite circum= 
ftances: A fimall demand for borrowing ; 3 great riches to- 
- fupply that demand; and {mall profits arifing from commerce. 
And thefe circumftances are all connected. together, and. proceed: 
from the increafe of aindultry and. commerce, not of gold and 
filver. We fhall endeavour to prove thefe points as fully andi 
" diftinly as poffible; and thall begin with the caufes and. the 
effects of a great or {mall demand for borrowing. 


When the capt fine cinkrett ever fo little from a favape ae 

| fate, « and their numbers have increafed ik the original 

muls 
= 
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multitude, there mu immediately arife an inequality of prow 
perty $ and while fome poffefs large traéts of land, others are 
confined within narrow limits, and fome are entirely without 
any landed property. ‘Thofe who poflefs more land than they 
ean labour, employ: thofe who poffefs none, and agree to re- 
ceive a determinate part of the produét. -Thus the /anded ins | 
tereft is immediately eftablifhed ; nor is there any fettled govern-* 
ment, however rude, in which affairs are not on this footing. 
-Of thefe proprietors of land, fome muft prefently difcover 
themfelves to be of different tempers from others; and while 
~ one would willingly ftore up the produé of his land for futu- 
wity,, another defires to confume at prefent what thould fuffice 
for many years. -Butas the fpending a fettled revenue 1s a way- 
of. life entirely ‘without occupation 5 men have fo much need 
“of fomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleafures, fuchas — 
they are, will be the purfuit of the ereatelt part of the land= 
holders, and the prodigals amongtt them will always be more 
numerous than the mifers. In a ‘tate, therefore, where there 
is nothing but a landed lntereft, as there is little frugality, the 
borrowers muit be very numerous, and the rate of interelt 
mutt hold proportion to it. The difference depends not on. ‘the 
quantity of ‘honey, but | on ‘the habits and manners which pre= = 
vail. By this alone the demand for borrowing i is increafed or 
diminithed, _ Were money fo plentiful as to make an egg be 
fold for fixpence ; to Jong as there are only landed gentry and 
peafants in the Pate the borrowers. mutt be ‘numerous, and 
intereft high. —The rent for the fame farm would be heavier : 
‘and more bulley ; But the fame idlenefs of the landlord, with 
the higher ‘prices of commodities, would diffipate it in the 


fame ‘time; and produce the fame nevellty: « and demand for 
borrowing. ae Bee 


= : Nox 
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Nor is the cafe different with regard to the Second circum- 
{tance which we propofed to confider, viz. the great or little 
riches to fupply this demand. This effect alfo depends on the 
habits and ways of living of the people, not on the quantity — 
of gold and filver. In order to have in any fate, a great 
number of lenders, ’tis not fufficient nor requilite that there be 
great abundance of the precious metals. Tis only requifite 
that the property or command of that quantity, which is in the 
~ftate, whether great or {mall, thould be collected in particular 
hands, fo as to form confiderable fums, or. compofe a great _ 
monied intereft. This begets a number of lenders, and finks 
the rate of ufury ; ; and this, I fhall venture to affirm, depends 
hot on the quantity of f{pecie, but on particular manners and 
cuftoms, which make the fpecie gather into feparate fums or: 
mafles of confiderable value, 


| For fuppofe, that, by miracle, every man in BRIT: AIN fhould 
have five pounds flipt into his pocket i in one night; ; this would 
much more than double the whole money that is at prefent in 
the kingdom ; and yet there would not next day, nor for fome 
time, be any more lenders, nor any variation on the intereft. : 
And were there nothing but landlords and peafants in the 

fate, this money, however abundant, could never. gather into 
: fums ; and would only ferve to increafe the prices of every thing, 
without | any farther confequence. ‘The prodigal landlord dif- 
fipates it as fat: as he receivesit; and the beggarly peafant has. 
no means, nor view, nor ambition of obtaining above a bare 
livelihiood. ‘The overplus of borrowers above that of. lenders, 
continuing fill the fame, there will follow no redu@tion of in- 
-sereft. That depends upon another principle ; ; and muft pro- 
Vex... | = X : eed 
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ceed from an increafe of induftry and frugality, of arts and 


commerce. 


Every thing ufeful to the life of man arifes from the 9 pround; 


but’ few things arife in that condition which is requifite to oe 


render them ufeful. There mutt, therefore, befide the pea- 
~ fants, and the proprietors of land, be another rank of men, 
who, receiving from the former the rude materials, work them _ 
into their proper form, and retain part for: their own ufe and 

fabfitence. In the infancy of fociety, thefe contraGts be- 
twixt the artifans and the peafints, and betwixt one fpecies 
of artifans and another, are commonly entered into immeés 
_ diately by the perfons themfelves, who, being neighbours, are 
eafily ‘acquainted “with each other’s neceflities, and can lend! 
their mutual affifance to fupply them. But when men’$ in- 
- duftry increafes, ‘and their views enlarge, tis found, that the 
moft remote parts of the ftate can.affift each other as well as the 
more contiguous, and that this intercourfe of good offices may 
be carried on to the greateft extent and intricacy. Hence the 
origin of merchants, the mott ufeful race of men in the whole 
feciety, who ferve as agents between thofe parts of the fate, . 
- that. are wholly unacquainted, _and are ignor: ant of each other’s 
neceflities. Here are in a city fifty workmen i in filk and linen, 

and a thoufand cuftomers ; and thete two ranks of men, fo : 
necellary to each other, can never rightly meet, till one man 
-ere€is a fhop,_ to which all the wor! men and all the cuftomers é 
repair. In this province, ‘grate rifes in abundance ; The in- 
habitants abound in checle, and butter, and cattle ; but want 
bread and corn, which, in a neighbouring province, are in too 


= : great ; abundance eS the ule of the inhabitants, 7 One man dif 


covers. this, “He brings « corm from the one province, and ren. 
turns” 
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furns with cattle; and fupplying the wants of both, he is; fo 
far, a common benefadtor. ‘As the people increafe in numbers 
and induftry, the difficulty of their intercourfe increafes: The 
bufinefs of the-agency or merchandize becomes more ‘intricate ; 
and divides, fubdivides, ‘compounds, and mixes to a greater 


variety. In all thefe tranfaCtions, tig neceflary, and reafon- 3 


able, that a confiderable part of the commodities and labour 


~-fhould belong to the merchant, to whom, ina great meafure, 


they are owing. And thefe commodities he will fometimes 
preferve in kind, or more commonly convert into money, which 
is their common -reprefentation. _ ee gold. and filver have i im- 
created i in the fate together with thet indufiry, it will require a 
great quantity of thefe metals to reprefent a great quantity of 
commodities and labour. If. induftry alone has increafed, the 
prices of every thing muft fink, and a very {mall quantity of 
{pecie will ferve as a reprefentation. poe 


There is. no craving or demand of the human mind more 
conftant and infatiable than that for exercife and employment; 


and this defire feems the foundation. of moft of our pathons and 


purfuits. Deprive a man of all bufinefs and ferious occupation, 


-heruns reftlefs from one amufement to another ; and the weight 


and oppreflion which he feels from idlenefs, is fo great, that 
he forgets the ruin which mutt follow from his immoderate ex- 
pences. Give him a more harmlefs way of employing his mind 
Or body; he is fatisfied, and feels no longer that infatiable thirft 
after pleafure. But if the emp ployment you give him be. pro= 
fitable, et fpecially if the pront: be attached to every particular 
exer tion. of induftty, he has gain fo often in his eye, that he 
acquires, by degrees, a pailion for it, and knows no fach plea+ 
fare as that of fecing the daily increafe of his fortune, And 


r ~ e 
Dee) this 
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this is the reafon why trade increafes frugality, and why, among 
merchants, there is the fame overplus of mifers above prodigals, 


as, among the pofleflors of land, there is the contrary. . 


Commerce increafes induftry, by conveying it readily from 
one member of the {tate to another, and allowing none of it te 
perith or become ufelefs. ‘It increafes frugality, by giving occu- — 
pation to men, and employing them in the arts of gain, which 
foon engage their affection, and remove all relith for pleafure . 
and expence, Tis an infallible confequence of all induftrious’ — 
profeffions, to beget frugality, and make the love of gain pre- 
vail over the love of pleafure. Among lawyers and ‘phyficians : 
who have any practice, there are many more who live within 
their income, than who exceed it, or even live up to it. But 
lawyers and phyficians beget no induftry ; and ’tis even at the _ 
expence of others they acquire their riches; {fo that they are 
{ure to diminifh the poffeffions of fome of their fellow-citizens 
as faft as they increafe their own, Merchants, on the contrary, _ 
- beget induftry, by ferving as canals to convey it through every 
corner of the ftate : and at the fame time by their frugality, i 
they acquire great power over that induftry, and colle@& a large 
" Property in the labour and. commodities, which they are the 
chief inftruments in producing. There is no other profeffion, © 
therefore, except merchandize, which can make the monied 
intereft confiderable, or, in other words, can increafe-induftry, 
and, by alfo increafing frugality, give a great command of that 
induftry to particular members of the fociety, = Without com=— 


merce, the flate mutt confift chiefly of landed gentry, whole Bee 


| _ prodigality and expence make a continual demand for borrow- 
= ing ; and of peafants, who have no fums to fupply that demand, 
: - : oo | The 
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The money never gathers into large ftocks or fumis, which Gan 
be lent at intereft, It is difperfed ‘into numberlefs hands, who 
either {quander it in idle fhow and ‘magnificence, or employ it 
in the purchafe of the common neceflaries of life. Commerce 
alone affembles it into confiderable fums; and this effe@ it has 

: merely from the induftry which it begets, and the frugality 
which it infpires, independent of - that particular quantity of 


precious metal which may circulate in the flate. 


Thus an increafe of commerce, by a neceflary confequence, 
raifes a great number of lenders, and by that means produces a 
-lownefs of interef. We mutt now confider how far this increafe 
of commerce diminithes the profits arifing from that profeffion, 
and gives rife to the third circumftance requifite to produce a 
lownefs of intereft. | | 


It may be proper to obferve on this head, that low intereft > 
and low profits of merchandize are two ‘events, that mutually 
forward each other, and are both originally derived from that 
extenfive commerce, which produces ‘opulent merchants, and , 
renders the monied intereft confiderable. ‘Where merchants 
poflefs great {tocks, whether reprelented by few or many pieces 
of metal, it mutt frequently happen, that when they either be- _ 
come tired of bufinels, or have heirs unwilling or unfit to en- 
gave in commerce, a great deal of thefe riches will feek an an- 
nual and fecure revenue. ‘The plenty diminithes the price, and 
‘makes the lenders accept of a low intereft. This confideration _ 
obliges many to keep their ftocks in trade, and rather be con- 

tent with low profits than difpofe of their money at an under 
value. On the other hand, when commerce bas become very 
Se exten- 


Oe 


extenfive, and eniploye very sae ftocks, there muft arife rival. 
fhips among the merchants, which diminifh the profits of trade, 
at the fame time that they increafe the trade itfelf The low 
“profits of merchandize induce the merchants to accept more 
willingly of a low intereft, when they leave off bufinefs, and 
“begin to indulge themfelves in eafe and indolence. ‘It is need- 
lefs, therefore, to enquire which of thefe circumftances, VIZ. 
ow intere/t or low profits, is the caule, and which the effead? 
They both arife from an extenfive commerce, and mutually 
©€rward eachother. No man will accept of low profits, where 
“he can have high intereft ; and no man will accept of low in- 
“tereft, where he can have high profits. An extenfive com- 
“merce, by producing: large ftocks, diminithes both intereft and 
"profits; and is always aflifted in its diminution of the one, by 
the proportional finking of the other. I may add, that as low 
profits arife from the increafe of commerce and induftry, they 
ferve in their turn to the farther increafe of commerce, by ren- , 
dering the commodities cheaper, encouraging the confumption, - 
and heightening the induftfy. And thus, if we confider the — 
whole connedtion of caufes and effects, intereft is the true baro- 
meter of the fate, and. its lownels i is a fign almoft infallible of. 
the flourifhing of a | people. ‘It proves.the increafe cf induftry, 
and its prompt circulation through the whole ftate,, little infe- 
TOF to a. demonftration. And though, perhaps, it may, not be 
impoffible. but a fudden and a great check to commerce may 
have a momentary effet of the fame kind, by throwing fo. many 
flocks out of trade; ; it muft be attended with fuch mifery and 


want of employment in the poor, that, belides its fhort du- oe 


ration, at will not be poffible to miftake the one cale for the 
other. | 


: ee “Thofe 
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Thole who have afler red, that the pleat a money was the 
caufe of low intereft, feem.to have taken a collateral effet for a. 
caufe; fince the fame indufiry which finks the intereft, does. 
commonly. acquire great abundance of the precious metals. A» 
variety of. fine manufactures, with vigilant enterprifing mer-- 
chants, will foon draw money to a ftate, if it be any where to - 
So ., ‘be found in the world. ‘The fame caufe, by. multiplying the- 
| | eonveniencies of life, and increafing induftry, -collects great’ 
Po riches into»the hands of perfons, who are not proprietors of : 
os land, and produces by that means.a lownefs of intereft. But. 
a. though both | thefe effects, plenty, of money. and low: intereft, . 
= naturally arife from commerce and. induftry, - they are alto-- 


gether independent -of each other. For fuppofe a nation re=- 
moved into the Pacife ocean, without any foreign commerce, | 
or any knowlege of navigation: Suppofe, that this nation pof~- 
fefles always the fame ftock of COIN, but is continually increafing — 
- in its numbers’ and iniduftty : Tis evident, that the price of 
every commodity muft gradually diminifh in that ‘kingdom ; ZS 
fince ‘tis the proportion between money and any {pecies of - 
goods, which fixes: their mutual value; sand, upon the prefent ° 
fuppofition, the conveniencies of life become every day more - 
abundant, without any alteration on the current {pecie. A lefs 
quantity of money; therefore, amongft this people, will’ make - 
a rich man, during the times of indufiry, than would ferve to: 
that purpofe, in ignorant and flothful ages. Lefs. money aie 
build a houfe, portion.a daughter, buy an eilate, fupport a ma~ - 
: nufactory, or maintain a family and equipage. ‘Thefée are the 
ufes for which men borrow money; and therefore, the greater 


_ or lefs quantity of it in a flate has no intnence on the intereft. 
: Buts 


ee ge 
But tis evident, that the greater or lefs ftock of labour and 
commodities muft have a great influence; fince we really and 
in effet borrow thefe, when we take money upon intereft, 
"Tis true, when commerce is extended all over the globe, the | 
 moft induftrious nations always abound moft with the precious: 

metals: So that low intereft and plenty of money are in fad 
almoft infeparable. But ftill *tis of -confequence to know the 
principle whence any phenomenon ares,‘and to diftinguith 
between a caufe and a concomitant effec, Befides that the {pe- 
i culation is curious, it may frequently be of ufe in the condu@ _ 
of public affairs. At leaft, it muft be owned, that nothing can 
be of more ufe than to improve, by practice, the method. of 
reafoning on thefe fubjects, which of all others are the moft im-~ 
portant; though they are commonly treated in the loofeft and 
moft carelefs manner. 


Another reafon of this popular miftake with regard to the a 
caufe of low intereft, feems tobe the inftance of fome nations; 


where, after a fudden acquifition of money, or of the precious | 


. metals, by means of foreign conqueft, the intereft has fallen, 


not only among them, but in all the neighbouring ftates, as foon 
as that moriey was difperfed, and had infinuated itfelf into 
every corner. Thus, intereft in Sparn fell near a half imme- 
diately after the difcovery of the Wrst INDIEs, as we are in- | 
formed by GARCILAsso DE LA Veca: And it has been ever 
fince gradually finking in every kingdom of Europe. _Intereft 
in Rome, after the conqueft of Ec yPT, fell from 6 to 4 per . 
‘ent, as we learn from Dion *, — Ae 


* Lib, 51. 
| | _ The: 
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The eats of the finking of intereft upon fach an event, feem 
different in the conquering country and in the neighbouring 
fiates; but in neither of them can we juftly afcribe that effe@: 
merely to the increafe of. t gold and filver. a 


‘In the conquering ees tis mr to imagine, that this 
new acquifition of money will fall into a few hands, and be 
gathered into large fums, which feek a fecure revenue, either 
by the purchafe of land or by intereft; and confequently the fame 
effect follows, for a little time, as if there had been a great ac- 


‘ceffion of induftry and commerce. The increafe of lenders 
above the borrowers finks the intereft; and fo much the fafter, 


if thofe who have acquired thofe large fums, find no induftry 
or commerce in the ftate, and-no method of employing their 
money but by lending it atintereft. But after this new matfs 6k 
gold and filver has been digefted, and has circulated through 
the whole ftate, affairs will foon return to their former fituation ; 


while the landlords and new money-holders living idly, eS 


der above their income; and the former daily contrat debt, 
and the latter incroach on their ftock til its final extinction, 
‘The wholé money may flill be in the flate, and make itfelf be 
felt by the increafe of prices: But not being now colle@ed into 
any large mafles or ftocks, the difproportion between the bor-= 


~ rowers and lenders is the fame as formerly, and confequently 


the ingh intereft returns: 


ie Pe we find, in RoME, that fo early as TIBER US's 
time; interelt had again mounted to 6 per cent, * though no 
accident had happened to drain the - empire of | money. In TRa- 


= Cor umirus: lib. 3. cap. oe : 
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JAN’s time, money lent on mortgages in ITany, bore 6 per 
cent. Ts on common fecurities in BirHyNra, 12}. And if 
Sntereft in SPAIN has not rifen to its old pitch; this can be 
-afcribed to nothing but the continuance of the fame caufe that 
funk it, viz. the large fortunes continually made in the In- 
DIES, which come over to Spain from time to time, and fup- 
ply the demand of the borrowers. By this accidental and ex- 
traneous caufé, more money is to be lent in Spain, that is, 
more money is collected into large fums, than would otherwifé 
be found ina ftate, where there are {o little commerce and in- 


duftry. 


As to the reduction of intereft, which has followed. in ENG+ 
“LAND, FRANCE, and other kingdoms of Evrore, that have 
“no mines, it has been gradual; and has not proceeded from 
the increafe of money, confidered merely in itfelf; but from 
the increafe of indufiry, which is the natural effet of the 
former increafe, in that interval, before it raifes the price of 
labour and provifions. For to return to the foregoing fuppo- 
fition; if the induftry of EnGuanp had rifen as, much from 
other caufes, (and that rife might eafily have happened, though 
the fiock of money had remained: the fame) muft not all the 
fame confequences have followed, which we obferve at pre- 
fent? The fame people would, in that cafe, be found in the 
: kingdom, the fame commodities, the fame induftry, manu 
factures, and commerce ; and confequently the fame mer~ — 


chants, with the fame ftocks, that is, with the fame com= a 


mand over labour and commodities, only reprefented by a 


“} Print epift. ib. 7. ep. 133, 


+ Id, lib, 10. ep. 62.. ae 
fmaHer- 
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{maller number of white or yellow pieces; which being a cir- 

: cumftance of no moment, would only affect the waggoner, 

: porter, and trunk-maker. ‘Luxury, therefore, manufactures, . 

arts, induftry, frugality, flourithing equally as at prefent, 

tis evident.that intereft muft alfo have been as low; fince that 

is the neceflary refult of all thefe circumftances ;_ fo 5 as they 

determine the profits of commerce, and the POR EOD between 
the borrowers and lendezs in any Rate, 
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OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


5 IS very ufual, in nations ignorant of the nature of com- 
merce, to prohibit the exportation of commodities, and — 
to preferve among themfelves whatever they think valuable and 
uleful, = They confider not, that, in this prohibition, they act 
dire@ly contrary to their intention; and that the more is ex= __ 
ported of any commodity, the more will be raifed at home, of © 
which they themfelves will always have the firft offer. ? 


"Tis well known to the learned, that the ancient laws of 
ATHENS rendered the exportation of figs criminal ; that being 
fuppofed a fpecies of fruit fo excellent in ATTica, that the 
ATHENIANS efteemed it too delicious for the palate of any fo- 
reigner. And in this ridiculous prohibition they were fo much 
in earneft, that informers were thence called /ycophants among 
them, from two GREEK words, which fignify figs and dif 
coverer™. “There are proofs in many old ats of parliament of 
the fame ignorance in the nature of commerce, 
__ reign of Epwarp III. And to this day, 
tation of corn is almoft always prohibited 

to Prevent famines; though ’tis evident 


particularly in the 

in FRANCE, the expor— 
; inorder, as they fay, 

) that nothing contri- 

_* Piur. De Curioftate. = 


butes 
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butes more to the frequent famines which = much diftrefs that 
fertile country. 


The fame jealous fear, with regard to money, has alfo pre-- 
vailed among feveral mations; and it required both reafon and 
experience to convince any people, that thefe prohibitions ferve 
to no other purpofe than to raife the exchange againft them, 
and produce a ftill greater exportation. 


Thefe errors, one may fay, are grofs and palpable; but there 
fall prevails, even in nations well acquainted with commerce, a 
firong jealoufy with regard to the balance of trade, and a fear, 
‘that all their gold and filver may be leaving them. This feems | 
to me, almoft in every cafe, a very groundlefs apprehenfion ; 
and I thould as foon dread, that all our fprings and rivers fhould — 
be exhaufted, as that money fhould abandon a kingdom where 
there are people and indufiry. . Let. us carefully preferve thefe 
latter advantages; and we need never be apprehenfive of toting 


the LLG oe 


= as, Hee: to Sober fat ae “eae concerning a ; 
balance of trade are founded on very uncertain fas and fuppo~ 
- fitions. The cuftomhoufe-books. are allowed to be-an infuffi- 
cient ground of reafoning; nor is the rate of exchange much 
better; unlefs we confider it with all nations, and know alfo 
the proportion of the feveral fums remitted; which one may 
fafely pronounce impoflible. Every man who has ever reafoned 
on this fubject, has always proved his theory, whatever it was, 
by fads and calculations, and by an enumeration of all the 
commodities fent to all foreign kingdoms. ) 


The 


Roo ets SS AY 

: _ fhe writings of Mr. Gre ftruck the nation with an univerfal 
panic, when they faw it plainly demonftrated, by a detail of 
particulars, that the balance was againft them for fo confiderable 
a ium as muft leave them without a fingle fhilling in five or fix 
years. But luckily, twenty years have fince elapfed, with an 
expenfive foreign war; and yet it 1s commonly fuppofed, that 
money is fll more plentiful among us than in any former 
period. — 


‘Nothing can be more entertaining on this head than Dr, 
SWIFT 3 an author fo quick in difcerning the miftakes and 
abfurdities of others. He fays, in his /hort view of the ftate of 
IRELAND, that the whole cath of that kingdom amounted but 

to 500,000 2; that out of this they remitted- every year a neat 
million to ENGLAND, and had fearce any other fource from 

which they could compeniate themfelves, and little other -fo- 

___ reign trade but the importation of FRENCH wines, for which 
they paid ready money. The confequence of this fituation, 


of which muft be owned to be difadvantageous, was, that in a 
a courfe of three years, the current money of IRELAND, from 
=o 500,000 /. was reduced to lefs than two. And at prefent, I 


\. : : <i fuppofe, in a courfe of 30 years, it is abfolutely nothing. Yet 
=e I know not how, that opinion of the advance of riches in IRE- 
LAND, which gave the Door fo much indignation, feems ftill 


‘a 


an 
Sys 
on 


% 


to continue, and gain ground with every body. 


appears of fuch a nature, that it difcovers itfelf, wherever one is 

i out of humour with the miniftry, or is in low {pirits ; and as it 
can never be refuted by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance the imports, it. may here be proper to 

: form. 


In thort, ‘this apprehenfion of the wrong balance of trade, 
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. form a general argument, which may prove the impoflibility 
of that event, as long as we preferve ¢ our people and our in- 


duftry~ 


_ Suppofe om fifths of all the money fi Brr TAIN to be anni— 
nee in One night, and the nation reduced to the fame con— 
dition, with regard to fpecie, as in the reigns of the Harrys. 


- and Epwa RDS, what would be the confequence ? Muft not the: 


price of all labour and commodities fink in proportion, and 
every thing be fold as cheap as they were in thofe ages? What. 
nation could then difpute with us in any foreign market, or 
pretend to Mavigate or to fell manufactures. at the fame prices. 
which tous would afford fufficient profit? In how little time; 
therefore, muft this bring back the money which we. had loft, - 


- and raife us to the level of all the neighbouring nations? Where; 


after we have arrived, we immediately lofe the advantage of 
the cheapnels of labour and commodities; and the farther flow-- 
ing in. of money is flopped: by our falnefs. and.repletion. 


Again, fappofe, that all the money. ne BRITAIN. were ie 
tiplied fivefold in a night, muft not the contrary effect follow & 
Muft not all labour and commodities. rife to fuch an exorbitant 
height, that no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from. : 
us; while their commodities, on the other hand, became fo. 
cheap in comparifon, that, in {pite of all the laws which could: 
be formed, they would be run in upon us, and our money flow 
out ; till we fall to a level with foreigners, and-lofe that great. 


fuperiority of riches, which had daid us under fuck difadvan> : 


tages ? : = 


Now, “tis evident,. that the fame caufes which would correc. 


-_thefe exorbitant inequalities, were they tochappen miraculoufly,, 


mute 


Z 
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muft prevent their happening in the common courfe of ‘Nature, — 
and muft for ever, in all: the neighbouring nations, preferve 

-money nearly proportionable to the art and indufiry of each 

nation. All water, where-ever it communicates, remains al~ 

ways at a level. Afk naturalifts the reafon ; they tell you, that 
were it to be raifed in any one place, the fuperior gravity of 
that part not being balanced, muft deprefs it, till it meets a 

counterpoie ; and that the fame caufe which redrefles the ine- - 


quality when it happens, muft for ever prevent it, without oe 
violent external operation *. ° | 


Can one imagine, that it had ever been poflible, by any we 
or even by any art or induftry, to have kept all the money in 
‘Spain, which the galleons have brought from the InpiEs? 
or that all commodities could be fold in France fora tenth 
of the price which they would yield on the other fide of the 
PYRENEES, without finding their way thither, and draining 
from that immenfe treafure ! ? What other reafon, indeed, is 
there, why all nations, at prefent, gain in their trade with 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL ; but becaufe it is impoflible to heap 
up money, more than any fluid, beyond its proper level? The 
fovereigns of thefe countries have fhown, that they wanted not 
inclination to keep their gold and filver to themfelves, had it 
been 1 in any degree praCticable. ; | ee 


ou ar heres is saretes caufe, though more limited in its operation, which checks the - 
wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation to which the kingdom trades. 
‘Whea we import more goods than we export, the exchange turns agaihft us, and this 
becomes 2 new encouragement to export; as much as the charge of carriage and in- 


farance of the money which becomes due would amount to. ‘For the exchange can 
never rife higher than that fum, 


i 
hi 
a 


fom AM. ERICA, money would wer 
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3 
. Bat-as-any body of water may be raifed above the devel of the 


furrounding element, if the former has nocommunication with 
the latter; fo in money, if the communication be. sut off, by 


any material or phyfical impediment, (for all laws alone are in« 
effeCtual) there may, in fuchoa cafe, be a very great inequality 
of money. Thus the immenfe difance of CHINA; together 


 -with the ‘monopolies of our INDra companies, obftruing the 


communication, preferve in EuRopE the gold and filver, - efpe- 


_¢ially the latter, in much greater plenty than they are found 


in that kingdom, But, notwithflanding this great obfiruGion, 
the force of the caufes. abovementioned 4s fall evident, The 
fill and i ingenuity of Europe in general furpaffes. per es that 
of CHINA, with regard to manual arts and manufa@ures : s-yet. 
are we never able totrade thither without great difadvantage, 
And were it not for the continual rectutts which we receive. 


foon fink i in Evrope, and 
rife in Cura, all it. came. nea ly S a level. in both. places, 
Nor can any. reafonable man. doubt, but that induftrious nation, * 
were they ; as. near us as POLAND or Bars ARY, would drain 


Ps of the overplus of our {pecie, and draw to themfelves a larger. 


fhare of the WEs T-INDIA N treafures. We need have no re= 


-courfe to a phyfical attraGion, to explain the neceflity of this 


operation. ‘There is a moral attraction, ariling from the in- 
terefts and paffions of men, which 3 is full as ‘potent and infal~ 


He 


How 1S the balance kept in the provinces ve every. ee 
among themfelves, but by the force of this principle, which 
makes it ampofhible for money to lofe its level, and either to 
rife or fink beyond the proportion of the labour and commo- 

VoL Zz | - ities 
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ditces ach: ig in cael: ‘province? Did not long experience: 
make people ealy on this head, what a fund of gloomy re-. 
fieQuons might calculations afford a melancholy YORKsHIRE-. 
“MAN, while he computed and magnified the fums drawn to. 
Lonpown by. taxes, abfentees, commodities, and found on 
comparifon the oppofite articles fo much inferior? And no. 
doubt, had the Heptarchy fubfitted: in ENGLAND, the legit. | 
lature of each flate had. been: continually alarmed by the fear 
of a wrong balance ; and as “tis probable: that the mutual hatred 
ef thefe flates. would have been. extremely violent on account 
of their clofe neighbourhood, they would have loaded and 
opprefled all commerce, by. a. jealous and fuperfluous caution. 


Since the: union has remov barriers between SCOTLAND 
and ENGEAND, which of thefe nations gains from the other 
by this free commerce ? Or if the former kangdom has received’ 
any increafe of riches, can. it be reafonably accounted for by 
any thing but the increafe of its art and induftry } P ae was a: 
common apprehenfion. i In, Encuanp,. before the union, as we 
learn. from. L’Aspe pv Bos *, that ScoTLAND would foon: Z 
drain them of their treafure, were an. open trade allowed: and 
on the other fide the Twrzp a. contrary apprelrenfion pre 
vailed :. With. what juftice in both, time has fhawn.,. 


What happens i instmall portions of mankind, mutt take place ; 
in. greater, The provinces of the Roman empire, no doubt. 2 
kept their balance with. each other, and. with. ITaLy, inde- 
pendent of the legiflature; as much as. the: feveral counties of : 
Britain, or the feveral parifhes of each county. And any: 
man: zwho travels: over ee at this oy Boe fee = the: S 
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prices of commodities, that money, in fpite of the abfurd j jea~ 
loufy of princes and flates, has brought itfelf nearly to a level ; . 
and that the difference between one kingdom and another is not 
greater in this refpe@, than it is often between different pro- 
vinces of the fame ‘Kingdom, — Men naturally flock to capital 
cities, fea-ports,. and navigable rivers. There we find more 
| men, more indufiry, more commodities, - ‘and > confequently 
more money; but fill the latter difference holds proportion 
with the former, and: the level is fag nde _ 


Our jealouky and our hatred of F 


NCE,are without bounds; 
and the former fentiment, at leaft, ft be acknowleged very 
reafonable and: well-grounded. ‘Thele paffions have occafioned 
innumerable barriers and obftruétions upon commerce, where 
we.are accufed of beimg commonly the agereflors. But what 
have we gained by the bargain : ? ig oe ue EE cH ES Z 
for our woollen manufacn d transferrec mm 
wine to SPAIN ae 
liquor at a higher price. There are few ENGLISHMEN who 
i would not think their. country -abfolutely ruined, were FRENCH 

wines fold in EncLanp fo cheap and in en es as to 
fupplant, i in fome meatfure, all ale, and home-brewed liquors + 


where we | buy much worle 3 


* It muft caietidly be remarked, ehat throughout this difcourfe, wherever T {peak of 
the level of money, I mean always its proportional level to the commodities, labour, 
induftry, and {kill, which is in the feveral flates. And I affert, that where thefe ad- 
vantages are double, trible, quadruple, to what they are in the neighbouring ftates, 

_the money infallibly will alfo be double, trible, quadruple. The only circumftance 
that can obftrué the exaétnels of thefe proportions, is the expence of tran{porting the 
commodities from one place to another; and this expence is fometimes unequal. 
‘Thus the corn, cattle, cheefe, butter, of DerBysHirE, cannot draw the money of 
Lonpoy; fo much as the manufaGtures of Low pon draw the money of DerpysHIRE. 
But this objection i is only a feeming one: For fo far as the tran{port of commodities 
3s expenfive, {o far is the communication between the place obftruted and imperfett. 


Li Z 2 7 : But 
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But would we lay afide prejudice, it would not be difficult to. 


prove, that. nothing could be more innocent, perhaps advan~ 


tageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted in FRANCE, in 
order to fupply ENGLaNpD with wine, would make it requifite 
_ for the FRENCH to take the produce of an ENG LIsH acre, fown 
- in wheat or barley, in order to fubfitt themfelves : ‘and ts: 
evident, that we >have thereby got command 2 us es com- 
modity.. = : } : 


There are ‘many edits ae the ‘FRENCH King, prohibiting 
the planting of new vineyards, and ordering all thofe already — 
planted to be grubbed up: So fenfible are they in that country, 
at the Angee wae Of oy above every other produch,. 


“Marek eee a OE often, and with reafon, of 
the abfurd duties which load the entry of thofe wines of Lan- 
GUEDOC, GUIENNE, and other fouthern provinces, that are 
imported into BRITANY and ‘NorMAnDy.. He entertained 

no doubt but thefe latter provinces could preferye their balance, 
notwitiftanding the open commerce which he recommends. And 
-*tis evident, that a few leagues more navigation to ENGL AND 


would make no difference; or.if it did, that j it. mutt ee Se a 
on the commodities of betty kingdoms, : 


- There is indéed one expedient by which it is poffible to fink, 
and another by. which we may raife, money beyond. its natural > 
level in any kingdom. but thefe cafes, when examined, will 
be found to refolve into. our general theory, and to. bring: addi- aes 
| tional authority to it. ee 


Uicarce know any method ‘of finking money Pyelow its level; 
Sue thofe inflitutions of banks, Hunde and _paper-credit, which | 


e 


ale 
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are fo much practifed j in this kingdom. ‘Thefé render paper 
equivalent to money, circulate it through the whole flate, make 
it. fupply: the place of gold and filver,. raife ‘Proportionably the ~ 
price. of labour and commodities, and by that means either 
banifh.a great part of thofe precious metals, or prevent.their : 
farther increafe. What can be more Ahort-fighted. than our 
reafonings on this head? We fancy, becaufe an individual 
would be much richer, were his flock of money doubled, that 
the fame good effeét would follow were the money of every. 
one increaféd; not: confi idering, that this would raife as much. 
the price, ol every “commodity, and reduce every man, im 
time, to the fame condition as before. - Itis only in our public 
negotiations and tranfaGtions with foreigners, that a greater. 
ftock of money is advantageous; and as our paper is there. 
_abfolutely infignificant, we feel, by i its means,-all the ill effects - 
arifing from a great abunaa nee of Be watbout ea ge 


of the advantapess- ae Be 


Suppofe that heres are 12 AOS of paper, ah ee 
in the kingdom as money, (for we are not to: amagine, that all- 
our enormous funds are employed in that fhape) and fuppofe 
the real cath of the kingdom to be 18 millions: Here is a flate - 
which is found by experience able to hold: a ftock- of go» 
millions. I fay, if it be able to hold: it, it muft of hecellity.: 
have acquired it in gold and filver, had we not obitructed the . 
“entrance of thefe metals by this new invention. of paper. . 
Wi hence would at have au that Sun? ee From all the King-. 


* We-obferved in “Eifay Hr that money, when ee gives encouragement to ¢ 
induftry, during the interval between the increafe of money and rife‘of the prices. . 
A geod effe& of this nature may follow too from paper credit; but itis dangerous tg. . 
precipitate matters, at the rifk of lofing all by the failing of that credit, as.muft 
happen upon any viclent {hock in public affairs. 

| | ae domis. 
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doms of the world. But why ? Becaufe, if you remove thefe : 
19 millions, money in this fate is below its level, compared 
with our neighbours; and we muft immediately draw from all 
of them, till we be full and faturate, {0 to {peak, and can hold — 
no more. By our prefent politics, we are as careful to Ruff 
the nation with this fine commodity of bank-bills and chequer | 
notes, as if we were afraid of seas Spend with the 
pees metals, : 


Tis not to ae jae: but the ereat ‘plenty of bullion in’ 
FRANCE is, in a great meafure, ov ving to the want of paper- 
credit. The FRENcH have no banks: Merchants bills do not 
there circulate as with us: Ufury or lending on intereft is not 
direaily permitted ; fo that many have large fums in their 
coffers: Great quantities of plate are ufed in private houfes ; : 
and all the churches are full of it.. By this means, provilion 


and labour fill remain much cheaper among them, thaninna- 


tions that are not half fo rich - in gold and filver. The advan- ae 
tages of this fituation in point of trade, as well as in great 
punie emergencies, are too evident to be os 


The fame fathion a few years ago prevailed in GENO A, which 
fill has place in ENGLAND and HOLLAND, of ufing fervices 
of Cuina ware inftead of plate; but the fenate, wifely fore~ 
feeing the confequence, pos the ufe of that brittle com-— 
modity beyond a certain extent ; while the ufe of filver plate 
was left unlimited. And I fuppofe, in their late diftreffes, they 
felt the good effe& of this ordinance. Our tax on pes 185 
perhaps, 3 in this view, fomewhat impolitic. 


‘Before. ‘the introduétion of paper-money into « our colonies, 
= oe had gold and filver fufficient for their circulation. Since 
=the. 
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dic introdu@iion of that commodity, the. leaft inconveniency 
that has followed is the total banithment of the precious me- 
tals, and after the abolition of ‘paper, can. it be doubted but 
money will return, while thefe colonies pollets. manufactures | 
and commodities, the only thing valuable in commerce, and. : 


for whofe fake alone all men defire money. ? 


What’ pity Lycurcus did not think of kenny when: 
he wanted to banith gold and filver from Sp ARTA! Ht would. 
have ferved his purpofe better than the lumps of iron he made 
ufe of as money 5 and would alfo have prevented more effec-~ 
tually all commerce with ftrangers, as eee, of fo much lef. 
real and intrinfic value. . 


It muft,. fiowever: be. confeffed,. that, as all thefe queftions : 

_ O&£ trade and money are extremely complicated, there are Cer~-. 
- tain lights, in which this: ae Ls be placed, fo. as to repre=. . 
fent the advantages. of | paper- rec nd banks. to be fuperior to. 
their difadvantages.. “That they ean fpecie and bullion from. 


a flate is. undoubtedly true; and whoever looks no farther than- 
this circumfance. does ae to condemn them ; but fpecie and. 
bullion are not of fo great confequence as not to admit of a” 
compeniation, and even an overbalance fromthe increafe of | 
induftry-and of credit, which. may be promoted by the right. 
ufe of paper-money.. It is-well known.of what advantage it- 
isto. a merchant to be able to difcount his bills upon occafion; ; 
and every: thing: that facilitates this {pecies of traflic is favour=-. 
able to the general. commerce. of alate, . But. private bankers: 
are. enabled to give fuch credit by. the credit they receive from. 
the depofiting of moncy in‘ their fhops; and the bank of. 
ENGLAND in the fame manner, from the liberty they have to ; 
Hlue > ~ 
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iffue their notes in all payments. There was an invention of 
this kind, which was fallen upon fome years ago by the banks © 


of EpINBURGH; and which, as it is one of the moft ingenious 
ideas that has been executed in commerce, has alfo been found 


very advantageous to SCOTLAND. Itis there calleda BaAnK~ 


CREDIT; and 1s of thisnature. A man goes to the bank and. - 
finds furety to the amount, we thall fuppofe, of five thoufand 
pounds. ‘This money, or any part of it, he has the liberty of 
drawing out whenever he pleafes, and he pays only the ordinary 
intereft for it, while it is in his hands. He may, when he a 
pleates, repay any fum fo fmall as twenty pounds, and the in< 
tereft is difcounted from the very day of the repayment. The 
advantages, refulting from this contrivance, are manifold. As 
aman may tind furety nearly to the amount of his fubftance, 
_and his bank-credit is equivalent to ready money, a merchant 
does hereby in a manner coin his houfes, his houfehold furni- 
ture, the goods in his warehoufe, the foreign debts due to him, 
his fhips at fea; and can, upon occafion, employ them in all 
payments, as if they were the current money of the country. 
If a man. borrows five thoufand pounds from a private hand, 
befides that it is not always to be found when required, he 

pays intereft for i it, whether he be ufing j itor not: His bank- 
—eredit cofts him nothing, except during the very moment in 
which it is of fervice to him: And this circumftance is of equal 
advantage ; as if he had borrowed money at much lower intereft. 
_ Merchants, likewife, from this j invention, acquire a great faci- 
lity in fupporting each other’s credit, which is a confiderable 
_ fecurity againft bankruptcies. A man, when his own bank- ; 
| credit is exhaufted, goes to any of his neighbours who is not 
ee 2 | naa 
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in the fame condition ; and he gets the money, which he re- 


places at his convenience. _ 


After this practice ce celles place fei fome years at 
EDINBURGH, feveral companies of merchants at GLascow 
carried the matter farther. They aflociated themfelves into 
different banks, and iffued notes fo low as ten fhillings, which 
they ufed in all payments for goods, manufactures, tradefmen, | 
labour of all kinds; and thefe notes, from. the eftablithed 
credit of the companies, pafied as money in all payments 
throughout the country. By this means, a flock of five thou- 
fand pounds was able to perform: the fame. operations as if it 
were ten; and merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a 
greater extent, and to-require lefs profit in all their tranfaGions. 
In NewcasTLe and BRISTOL, as wellas other trading places, 
the ‘merchants have fince inftituted banks of 2 a. ee SE in 


imitation of thofe in Gu Ascow, |] su 


tages refult from thefe i Inve tions, fie Honk ull be allowed that 


‘they banith the precious metals ; and nothing can bé a oe 
evident proof of At; than a comparifon of the -patt and prefent 


condition of ScoTLaND: in that particular, | . gis was found, 
upon the recoinage made after the union, that there was near 


a million of fpecie in that country : But notwithfanding the — 


great increale of riches, commerce and manufaétures of all 
kinds, it is thoucht, that, even where there is no extraordinary 


drain tmade by ENGLAND, the: current : MBs wall not now 
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Not our otk x ainctieese almoft the only ex- 


| pedient by which we can fink money below its level; fo, in my 


opinion, - the only expedient by which we can raife money 
VOL, | So a : -. above 
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above its level, is'a practice which wefhould‘all oc againk 
as. deftructive, viz. the gathering large: fums: into a public 
trealure, locking- them up; and. abfolutely preventing their 
circulation: The fluid not. communicating with the neighbour. 4 
ing element, may, by fuch an artifice, be raifed to what height: 
we pleafe. To prove this, we- need: only return: to.our firft: 
fappofition, of the annihilating the half or any part of our- 
cath ; where we found, that the immediate eonfequence of fuch; 
an event would-be the attration® of. an equal fam. from all the- 
neighbouring kingdoms:. Nor does there: feem to be any ne-~ 
teflary bounds fets by. the nature of things, to this pradtice of 
hoarding. 4 imall city like GpNzVa, continuing this policy: ; 
for ages, might ingrofs aime tenths of the money of Evrope.. 
‘There. feems,. indeed, in the nature of man, an invincible: 
obftacle to: tliat immenfe erowth of riches. -A weak ftate, with 
an-enormous. ‘treafure, will foon become a prey to fome of its. 
poorery but more powerful neighbours. AY great flate would 
diffipate its wealth in: dangerous: and. ill-concerted “projédis;. 
and - probably deftroy, ‘with it, what 1 is much: ‘more. valuable, 
- the induftry, morals and numbers of its: people. The fluid in- 
this cafe, raifed to too great a height, burfts and deftroys ‘the 
veflel that ‘contains es and, mixing” itfelf with the farrounding. 
element, foon. falls to its proper level... a‘ 


~ So. litde. are we. commonly acquainted’ with this prineiple, z 
that though: all hiftorians agree in: relating uniformly {0 recent: i 
an event, as- the immenfe treafure amailed. by HARRY. ‘VIL. s 
{which they make amount-to. 1,700,900" pounds) we. rather. : 
reject their. concurring teflimony;. than-adinit of ax fad: which» 
~ agrees fo: ill with our inveterate prejudices... °Tis indeed pro-- 
Rabie, that that fum might be three fourths of all the money. 
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an ENGLAND. But where is the difficulty that fuch: a fum 
might ‘be amafled in twenty years, ‘bya cunning, rapacious, 
fr rugal, and almoft abfolute monarch ? Nor is it probable, that. 
the diminution ‘of circulating ‘money -was ever fenfibly felt by 
the people, or ever did ‘them -any prejudice. The finking of 
the prices-of all commodities would immediately replace it, by 
giving ENGLAND the advantage 1 in its commerce with all the 
neighbouring dangdoms. 


Have we ‘not-an inftance in the fmall republic of ATHENS 
swith its allies, who in about fifty years between the Meptan 
and PELOPONNESIAN ¥ wars, amafled a fum greater than that 
of Harry VU. *? For all the Greex hiftorians + and orators 
t agree, that the ATHENIANS collected in the citadel more 3 
than 10,000 talents, which they afterwards difhpated to their 


sown ruin, in rafhand imprudent: enterprizes. But when this _ 


-gnoney was fet a-running _and began to. communicate swith the 
furrounding . fluid ; what was the confequence? 2 Did it remain 
dn the flate# No, For we find by the memorable. cenfus‘men= 
tioned by DemosTuencs |) ad PoLysr US a that, in about | 
fifty years afterwards, ‘the Ao value of the republic, com= 


prehending lands, houfes, commodities, flaves, and MONey¥, 


was lefs than 6000 talents. 


What an a ee ‘high-fpirited people was ‘ts, to” seallcet 
Bae keep in their treafury, with .a view to Eee. a fum, 


“There were about Seiko ounces of filver in <a pound Sterling 3 ‘in Hagey VII's 


‘ime. See ee Ear eS 
+ Tuvoypipes, ‘lib. 326 aad ‘Tan Sreelib. ee x es 
4 Vid. Ziscuinis et DemosTHENIS Epi. = 
J Tepe Dvppogrersa ee ae als 26 Capeuse 
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which it was every day in the power of the citizens, by a fingle 
vote, to: diftribute among themfelves; and which would go near 
. to triple the riches of every individual? For we mutt obferve, 
‘that the numbers and private riches of the ATHENIANS are 
faid by ancient writers to have been no greater at the beginning 
of the PELOPONNESIAN war, than at the beginning Of tie 
“MACEDONIAN. SS : 


AES 


~ Money. was little more eae in Cu eee the age 
‘of PHitip and PErsevs, than in ENGLAND during that of 
Harry VII: Yet thefe two monarchsin thirty years * collected 
from the {mall kingdom of MacEpon, a much lar ger treafure 
than that of the ENGLisH monarch. PAULUs JEMIuivs 
brought to Rome about 1,700,000 pounds Sterling f. PLINY 
fays, 2 2,400,000 $.. And that was but apart of the MacEpo-_ 
NIAN treafure. The reft was diffipated by the refiftance and. 

oe of PErsEus |. 3 


We may learn from. STANYAN, that the canton of BERNE 
ad 309,000 pounds lent at intereft, and had above fix times 
as much in their treafury. Here then i is a fum hoarded ‘of : 
1,000,000 pounds Sterling, which is at Teatt quadruple of what 
fhould naturally circulate in fuch a petty fate ; 3 and yet no one 
who travels into the Pars pz Vaux, or any part of that 
canton, obferves any want of money more than could be fup- 
pofed in a country of that extent, foil, and fituation. On the 
contrary, there are fearce any inland provinces in the continent 
of FRANCE or GERM AN Y, where the inhabitants are at this. 
time fo. opulent, though that canton has. as ne, ‘its. 


Seer — lib, Es RapyACsss <= a ee Paterc. lib. 1. oe 9». 
t Lib. 35: CAD.3,. : eile aa Livuy, ibid. 
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treafure fince 1714, the time when Shane aN wrote his judi- 
cious account of SWITZERLAND ee | 


The account given i Aveiag: + of ae Seca = the 
| ProLomiss, is fo prodigious, that one casinot admit of it; 
mae and fo much. the tefs, becaufe the hiftorian fays, the other fuc- 

: ceflors of ALEXANDER’ were all fo frugal, and had many of 


\ 


them treafures not much inferior. For this faving humour of 
the pope. princes mult neceflarily have. checked the 
frugality of the Keyprian monarchs, according to the fore~ 
going theory. The fum. he mentions is 740;000 | talents, or 
— 191,106, 666 pounds 13: thillings and A pence, according to 
“Dr. ARBUTHNOT’S computation. And yet APPIAN fays, 
that he extracted his account from the public records ; and he 
“was 5 hamfelf a native of ALEXANDRIA, 


From thefe pe we may learn what judgment v we ought 


“to form ob thofe numberlefi | bars, obftru@ions, and irapofts,_ 
-which all nations of Europe, and none more than ENG7.4 ND; 
have put upon trade fe from an exorbitant defire of amafling. 
money; “which never will heap. up beyond | ats level; while it? 
circulates; or from an ill grounded appretienfion: of lofing. 
their fpecie, which never will fink below it; Could any cae 
fcatter our riches, it would be fuch impolitic. ‘contrivances. ‘But 
this general ill effea, however, _refults from them, that they 
deprive neighbouring nations of that free communication and ‘ 


<< syhich: Os Author: of the a has. intended, a 2 


= 1 he DOWETEy which Srauyan ie a 18 oy to be feon i in the moft moun- 
tainous cantons, where. there j ig no ‘commodity to bring money: - And even there the 
‘people are not poorer than in the aiocefs of SaLTsBuRG on the one hand, or Savex 
gn the other. T Preems | | 


giving 
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wo 


giving them foils, Climates, and geniufes, fo different from 
-€ach other. x so Bee 


(Oi ynodera politics embrace the only methed of banifhing 
money, the ufing paper-credit; they reject the only method 
-of amafling it, the praétice of hoarding ; and they adopt a- 
‘hundred contrivances, which ferve to no purpofe but to check 
induftry, and rob ourfelves and our neighbours of the common. 
-benefits of art and mature. | 


Al taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are not to 
“be regarded as prejudicial or ufelefs, but thofe only which are 
founded on the jealoufy above-mentioned. A taxon GERMAN 
linen encourages home manufa€tures, and thereby multiplies 
-our people and induftry. A tax on brandy increafes the fale 

-of rum, and fupports our fouthern colonies. And as tis ne- 
ceflary impofts fhould be levied, for the fupport of government, 
_it may be thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 
‘commodities, which can éafily be intercepted at the port, and 
fubjeGed to the impoft. We ought, however, always to re- 
‘member the maxim of Dr, Swirt, That, in the arithmetic 
-of the cufloms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only ong. It ‘can fearcely he doubted, but if the duties on. 
‘wine were lowered to a third, they would yield much more to 
‘the government than at prefent: Our people might thereby — 
afford to drink commonly a better and more wholefome liquor; 
and no prejudice would enfue to the balance of trade, of which 
we are fo jealous. ‘The manufa@ure of ale, beyond the agri- 
culture, is but inconfiderable, and gives employment to few 


hands. The tran{port of wine aud corn would not be much 
Unter = a : : 


But . 
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But are there not frequent inflances, you will fay, of flates 
and kingdoms, which were formerly rich and opulent, and are: 
now poor and beggarly? Has not the 1 money left them, with: 
which they-formerly abounded? I anfwer, If they lofe their 
trade, induftry and” people, they” cannot expect to-keep their’ 
gold and filver: For theft precious metals will hold propor tion. 
to the former advantages.. When Lisson and AmsTE RDAM™ 
got the East-Inpra trade from Venice and Genoa, they 
alfo got the profits and money which arofe from it.. Where- 
the feat of government is transferred, where expenfive armies~ 
are maintained at a diftance, where great funds-are poffefled. 
by foreigners ; = tliere naturally follows from thefe caufes.a di-- 
minution of the {pecie. But thefe, we may obferve, are vio-- 
lent and forcible metliods of carrying away money, and are In 2 
time commonly attended: with the tranfport of people and in- 
dufry. But where thefe remain, and the drain..is not con- - 
tinued, the money always finds its way back again, by ahun-. 
dred canals, of which we have no notion or fulpicions What 
immenfe treafures have been fpent, by fo many nations, in . 
FLANDERS finee the revolution, i in the courfe of three long 
wars? More money- perhaps | than: the half of. what. eat = 
prefent in all Evropr. But what Has now become of it? ~ 
{s it in the:narrow compafs of the AusTRIAN provinces? No, , 
furely : It has moft of it returned to the feveral: countries~ 
whence it came, and has followed that art and’ indufiry by which - 
at firft.it was acquired. For. above a. thoufand ” years, the 
money: of Europe has been flowing to Rome, by: an open 
-and fenfible current; but it has been emptied by many fecret 


si Be 


andinfenfible canals : And. the: want of ee and commerce ° 
— renders is 
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sender at prefent the papal dominions the pooreft territories 1 in 
all ITALY. : 


1 fhort, a government has great reafon to preferve with 
‘care its people and its manufa@ures. Its money, itmay fafely 
truft to the courle of human affairs, without fear or jealouly, 
Or if it ever give attention to this latter circumftance, it ought : 
only to be fo far as it affects the former. | 
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H AVING endeavoured to remove one fpecies of ill- 
founded jealoufy, which is fo prevalent a among commercial : 
nations, it may not be amifs to mention another, which feems 
equally groundlefs. Nothing is more ufual, among flates 
which have made fome advances in commerce, than to look on 
the progrefs of their neighbours with a fufpicious eye, to con= 
fider all trading ftates as their rivals, and to fuppofe t that j it is ; 
impoflible for any of them to flourith, ‘but at their expence. 
Tn oppofition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will ven- 
ture to aflert, that the increafe of riches and commerce in any 
‘one nation, inftead of hurting, ‘commonly promotes ‘the riches 
and commerce of all its neighbours; and that a ftate can {carcely 
carry its trade and induftry very far, where all the Os 
ftates are pied 3 in | IBRorance, floth, and barbarifm. : 


It is sons, that the donacilic induftry of a people cannot 
be hurt by the ereateft profperity of their neighbours; and as 
this branch of commerce is ‘undoubtedly. the moft important 
in any extenfive kingdom, we are fo far removed from all 
reafon of jealoufy. But I go farther, and obferve, that where 
an open communication is‘ preferved among nations, it is im- 
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poflible but the domeftic indufiry. of every one mutt receive an 
increafe from the improvements of the others. Compare the 
fituation of Great BRITAIN at prefent, with what ‘it was 
two centuries ago. All the arts both of: agriculture and ma= 
nufactures were then extremely rude and imperfea. Every 

improvement which we have fince made, has arifen from our 
_- imitation of foreigners; and we ought fo, far to eftcem it 
happy, that they had previoufly madé adwancés in arts and — 
| ingenuity. But this intercourfe is full upheld to our great ad- 
vantage ; Notwithfanding the advanced ftate of our manufac- | 
tures, we daily adopt in every art, the inventions and improve- 
ments of our neighbours. The. commodity is firft. imported | 
from abroad, to our great difcontent, while we imagine that it 
drains 1 us of. our money: ‘Afterwards, the art itfelf.is gra— - 
dually imported, to our vifible advantage : : Yet we continue 
full to repine, that our neighbours fhould. poflefs any art, in- 
dultry, and invention; forgetting that had they not firlt 
inftructed us, we thould have been at prefent. barbarians 3 and. 
did they not fill continue their inftru€ions, the arts mult fall 
into a flate of languor, and lofe that emulation and novelty 
which op mute 40. much to their Sara racre 
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foreign commerce. Where a great number of commodities are 
raifed and perfeGted for the home-market, there will always : 
be found fome which can be exported with advantage. But if 
our neighbours have no art nor cultivation, they cannot take: 

- them3 becaufe they will have nothing to give in exchange. In: 

this refpect, flates are in the fame condition as individuals. A. 

fingle x man can iearce be induftrious,. where all his fellow-citi- . 
2 + ens 
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zens are idle. The riches of the feveral members of a com~ 
munity contribute to. increafe my riches, whatever profeffion 
danay follow. They confume the produce Oe ae ey, 
and afford me Be Ba of theirs i in return. 7 


Nor need 2 any fate entertain apprise that their ae 
ours will ; improve to fuch a degree in every art and manufac-_ 
ores as to hare: no demand from a ENIa ny giving a 


has fecured their mutual intercourfe and commerce, as ee as 
they all remain induftrious. and. civilized. _ Nay, the more the 
: arts increafe j in any fate, the more will be its demands from 3 its 
induftrious neighbours. The inhabitants, having become opu- 
_lent and fkilfal, defire to have every commodity in the utmoft 
perfedtion ; ; and as they have plenty of commodities to give in 
exchange, they make large importations from every: foreign 
country. The induftry co) 


‘port, receives encouragement : Their own is alfo increafed, by 
| the fale of the es which es 2S in Lepchanse. | 


But he f 2 a nation ce any ‘ple ae Ges as ae 
woollen manufacture is toENcLanD? Mutt not the; inter~ 
fering of their neighbours in that manufa@ure’ be a lof to 
: them? L anfwer,. that when any commodity i 18 denominated 
the ftaple of a kingdom, it is. fuppofed that that kingdom has 

: : fome peculiar. and natural advantages for railing thé commo- 
dity; and if, notwithfanding. thefe advantages, they lofé fuch - 
_a manufactory, they ought to blame their own idlenefs, or bad” 
government, not the induftry of their neighbours. It ought 
- alfo to be confidered, that by the increafe of indufiry among 
. the neighbouring nations,. the confumption of every particular 
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{pecies -of commodity. 3 is alfo increafed; and though foreign 
manufactures interfere wifhtus in the market, the demand for 
cour produ@ may fill continue, or even inéreafe. And* ever, 
fhould it diminifh, ought the confequence ‘to be efteemed fo. 
fatal? If the fpirie of indufiry be preferved, it may. eafily 
be diverted from one branch to another; and the manufaGures 
of wool, for inftance, be employed in Jinen, filk, iron, or any* 
other commodities, for which there appears to Be a demand, 
We need not apprehend, . that all the obje@s of induftry will 
be exhauitted, or that our manufacturers, while they remain 
on. an equal footing with thofe ef our neighbours, will be 3 in 
danger of wanting employment. The emulation among rival 
nations ferves rather to” keep induftry alive in all of them: 
And any ‘people 18 happier: who poffefs a variety of manuface 
‘tures, than if they enjoyed one fingle great manufa@ure, in 
which they are all employed. ‘Their fituation is lefe preca~. 
_ rious, and they will feel lefs fenfibly thefe revolutions and un- 
certaintiés to. which: ‘every particular branch of commerce will 
always he expofed. —— | 


‘The only commercial flate which ought to dread the i m=. 
provements and. induftry of their neighbours, is fuch a one as 
HOLLAND, which enjoying no extent of land, nor poffeffing 

any native commodity, flourithés. only by being the brokers,, 
and factors, and carriers of others. Such a people may natu- 
rally apprehend, that.as foon as the neighbouring ftates come 
to know and purfue their intereft, they will take into their 
own hands the management of their affairs, and deprive their : | 
erokers of that profit, which they formerly reaped from it.. 
But though this oe may Tey be dreaded, Hit is: 
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very long before it takes place; and by art and induftry j it may 
be warded off for many generations, . if not wholly cluded, 
‘Bhe advantage of fuperior ftocks and-correfpondence is fo great, 
that it is not eafily overcome; and as all the -ttranfaGions in-. 
ereafe by the increale of induftry 3 in the neighbouring flates, 
even a people whofe commerce ftands on this precarious bafis,. 
may at firft reap a confiderable profit from the flourifhing con-. 


_ dition of their neighbours, ‘The Durcu, having mortgaged. 


all their revenues, make not fuch a. figure in politica) tranf. 
adtions as formerly ; but their commerce is furely equal to what. 
it was, in the middle of the dat century, when a WHETE: 
reckoned among the great powers of EUROPE. eg 


‘Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet with fuccefas, 
we fhould reduce eH our Boe nations to the dame 
ils 2 Morocco and — 


at would be the confe quence ? Re 


the coal of Bansany, ‘But w ) | 
They could fend + us no ‘commodities : ‘They could take none 


from us? Our domeftic commerce itfelf would Janguith for- 
want of emulation, example, and inftru@tion: And’ we our. 
felves. fhould: foon fall into the fame abje& condition to whith. 
we had. reduced: them. I ‘hall therefore venture to ackaow~ 


: lege, that not only as a man, but.as.a BRi TISH fubject, I pray- 
for the fourifhing commerce of GERMANY, Spain, ITALyY,. 


and. even. France itfelf.. I am at leaft certain, that GREATS 
BRiIvT ain, and all thefe nations, would Hourith ‘more, did, 


their fovereigns and minifters adopt fuch enlarged and bencyon. 
tent {entiments towards each pili | 


ae 
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OF ae BALANCE OF POWER 


[ts a duel: ibibe - LS idea of the balance of power 

be owing intirely to modern. policy, or whether the phrafe 
only has been invented in thefe- dJatter. ages? ’Tis certain, 
that XENopHON*, in: his inftitution. of Cyrus, reprefents 


the combination. of the AsraTrc powers to have arifen from 


a jealoufy of the ‘increafing force of the Mepes and PER» 
SIANS; and though that elegant compofition fhould be fup- 
poled altogether a romance, this fentiment, afcribed by the 
author to the eaftern princes, is at leaft a ee of the pre- 
vailing notions of antient times. : ; 


In all the politics: of Greece, the anxiety with regard {6 
the balance of. power, 1s” “moft apparent, and is. exprefly. 
‘pointed out to us, even by the antient hiftorians. True Y~ 
DIDEs +: reprefents the league which was formed againtt 
ATHENS, and which produced the PELOPONNESIAN war, 

“as intirely owing to this’ principle. And after the decline of 
ATHENS, when the THEBANS and LACcEDEMONIANS difputed : 
for fovereignty, we find, that the ATue NIANS (as -well as 
many other ee threw themfelves ae into ) the oe 


Se bib ita. 


kale, 
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feale, and endeavoured to, prelerve the soe” They fup- 
‘ported THEBES againit SPartay till the ‘great. victory gained 
by EPAMINONDAS at Leverra; after. which they imme- 
diately went over. to. the. conquered, from “generolity, as 


they pretended, but, in. - reality, from . their ee of. fhe 


Nose: will read” DEMOSTHENES’ 3 Sone fot the Me 
GALOPOUITANS, may "fee the utmoft -refineme ents on. this. 
ae EEE ever entered into the head oi a VaNETIAN 


GE DONIAN. power, gee orator —iamediately - d. feovered the 
meer founded the. alarm. through all Greécr, and at lat. 
aflembled that confederacy under the banners of Be : 
which fought the great and decifive a of CHABRONE As 


= so oe the Grecrd ee ss oar b P ie ses 


emulatio er than. po ities 5 cae : each. flate. 
io to have had : more in view the honour of leading® the reft,, 
than an hopes of ai 


; of a thority ; and dominion,.. 22 : 
nf ler, ‘indeed, ‘the {mall number of inhabitants i in. any 
one republic, compared to the whole, the great difficulty” cr 
forming fieges : in. thofe. times, and the extraordinary bravery - 
and: difcipline of every freeman among that noble. people; we - 
ce hall conclude, that. the. balance of power was, of itfelf, fufi-- 
. : dently. fecured i in-GREECE, and needed not to be guarded with _ 
a that caution which may, be requifite in. other ages.. But wher 
ther-we aferibe the thifting fides in call the Grecr AN republics | 
“to Jealous. emulation or. cautious. ey the sy were ae 2 


# Xanopu, Hit. GRAEC. Aub. 6. & 7, ‘ : ae 
Se . aad 
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and every prevailing power was fure to meet with a confede- 


racy againftit, and that often compofed of its former friends 
.and allies. 


* The fame principle, call it envy or prudence, which produced — 
the Offracifm of ATHENS, and Petali/m of SYRACUSE, and 
expelled every citizen whofe fame or power overtopped the reft; 
the fame principle, I fay, naturally difeovered itfelf in foreign po- 
litics, and foon raifed enemies to the leading ftate, however 
moderate : in Ae exercile of its authority. 


whe Pst AN sorersh was really, in his force, a petty 
‘prince compared to the GRECIAN republics ; ; and therefore it 
‘behoved him, from views. of fafety- more than from emulation, 
to intereft himfelf in their quarrels, and to fupport the weaker 
fide in every contef, This was the advice given by ALci- 
BIADES to TIssAPHERNES *, and it prolonged near a century 
the date of the PERSIAN empire; till the neglect of it fora 
‘moment, after the firft appearance of the afpiring genius of 
Put LIP, brought that ‘lofty and frail edifice to the ground, 
? swith a rapidity of which there are few inftances | in n the hitoy - 
0k: Cees : 


“The faceeffors of Rottan tah towed a an infinite jealouly 

_ 0f the balance of power; a jealoufy founded on true politics — 

~ and prudence, and which preferved diftinG® for feveral ages 
the partitions made “after the death of that famous conqueror. 

‘The fortune and ambition of Anriconus { threatened them - 
anew with an univerfal monarchy; but their combination, and 
their vitory at Ipsus faved them. And in after times, we 


~ * Tuocyn. lib. 8, § AA ey Dion (Sie. Wb. a6. 2 Q 
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find, that as the Eaftern princes confidered the Grurxs and 
MacEDONIANS as the only real military force with whom 
they had any intercourfe, they kept always a watchful eye 
over that part of the world.. The ProLemies, in particular, 
fupported firft ARaTus and the AcHAraNS, and then CLro-- 
’ meENEs king of Sparta, from no other view than as a 
counterbalance to the MACEDONIAN monarchs. For. this. 
is the account which. PoLyBius ae of the Ecyprian. 


politics T. . 


The reafon: why *tis :fuppofed, that the ancients were en-- 
tirely ignorant of the balance of power, feems to be drawn. 
from the Roman hiftory more than the Grecian; and as the 
tranfactions: of the former:are generally the moft familiar to - 
us, we have thence formed all our conclufions.. It muft be. 
owned, that the Romans never met=with any fuch general. 
combination or.confederacy againft them, as: might naturally ~ 
be expected from their rapid conquetts and declared ‘ambition ; | 
but were allowed peaceably to fubdue their neighbours, one. 
after another, . till they extended their dominion over the whole. 
known world. Not to mention the fabulous hiftory of their 
ITALIC wars; there was, upon HANNIBAL’S invafion of the: 
RomaAN ftate, a very remarkable crifis, which ought to have ‘_ 
called up the attention of all civilized nations. It appeared ' 
afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obferved at the time) that’ 
this was a conteft for univerfal empire; and yet no prince or * 
ftate feems to have been in the leaft alarmed about the event ~ 


+ Tab. 2. cap. 51- 
t It was obferved by fome, as appears by the fpeech of AcELaus of NauPACTUM,’, 


in the general congrefs of Greece. See Porys. lib, 5. cap. 104. 
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or iffuve of the quarrel., Purnap of MACEDON: remained 
neuter, till he faw the victories of Hannipan; and then moft 
imprudently formed an alliance with the conqueror, upon 
terms ftill more imprudent. “He ftipulated, that--he was to 
affift the CARTHAGINIAN flate in’ their: conqueft of IraLy;. 
after which théy engaged to fend over. forces into _ : 
to affift him in fubduing the Grecian NG as 


‘The Riowe IAN an ACHAEAN coulis are anc aS ated 
by ancient hiftorians for their wifdom and found policy ; yet 
both of them affifted the Romans in their wars again: Pri- 
iip and AntTtocuus.. And what may be efteemed, fulla 
ftronger proof that this maxim: was»not: familiarly. known in 
thofe ages; no ancient: author has sever: remarked the impru- | 
dence of thefe ‘meafures, nor has even blamed. that abfurd. 
treaty above mentioned, made by PHinip withthe CARTHA=_ 
GINITANS. Princes and flatefmen may in all ages be blinded 
in their reafonings with regard to events, beforehand::. But’ tis 
fomewhat” extraordinary, that. hiftorians,. afterwards. thould | 
not t form a founder oe of them. : 


~ Massrw : 


SAy ATTALUS, PRusi As, in “fatisfying ‘their 7 
private paflions, + We: Il of them, the. inftruments of the ce 
Roman greatnefs; and never feem to have fufpeded, that they | 


were e; fore es their own. chains, while they ; advanced the con= 


their \ fimple treaty ¢ and agreement ‘between 
- Massrwissa and the Ca VTHAGINIANS, fo much. required , 
by mutual intereft, barred the Romans from all entrance into 
ch, a Lees seer tc to 2 ania ee 


= = * Tin Livis ib, 23. “cap. 33. ie Se =) te es ys fereg sat 3 
x 7 : ; aS e The 
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The only prince we meet. with in the Roman hiftory, who . 
feems to have underftood the balance of power, is H1zRo 
king of Syracuse. ‘Though: the ally of Rome, he fent 
afiiftance - “to the: CaRTHAGINIANS, during the. ‘war of . the 
auxiliaries : “© Efteeming it  requifite,” lays Pobysius eS 
es both: in order to retain his dominions in Stc1Ly, andto 
: “ preferve the Roman friendthip, thatCarTHaGeE fhould be 
*fafe; left by its fall thes remaiiing power fhould be able, 
-** without contraft or oppolition, toexecute every purpofe and 
“undertaking. And here he acted with: great wifdom and 
“pr udence. _ For that is never, ‘on any account, to tobe. -over- 
“ looked; nor ought fuch a force ever’ to be’ thrown j intovone 
“hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring flates from de- 
“« fending their-rights againft it.” ~Here is the aim of modern: 


“politics pom out in exprels terms. 4 ig 


¢ Ares seater 
se #24 - 
s ce aa Big tee, 


In thort,. the maxim of 
founded fo much on common fenfe and obvious reafoning, t th: 
"tis impofhible it could altogether have efcaped antiquity, where 
we find, in other particulars, fo ‘many marks of .deep_pene-. - 
tration. and difcernment, JE it was not fo generally known. and. 
acknowledged as at prefent,,.1t. had, at, leat, an influence. on. 
all the wafer, and. more experienced. princes. and politicians. 
And indeed, -even_at prefent, however generally known and 
acknowledged among fpeculative reafoners, it has not, in 
‘pradice, an guthenty much more extenfive Sens. thofe. who 


govern the world. 


After the fall of ie nese “empire, the form, of govern 
ment eftablithed by the northern ee Ancapacitated : 


| fF Lib. 1, cap, 82. fe 2 
Se: CC 6.2 them, 
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them, im a great meafure, from farther conquefts, and long 
maintained cach ftate in its proper boundaries. But when 
vaflalage and the feudal militia were abolifhed, mankind were — 
anew alarmed by the danger of univerfal monarchy, from the 
union of fo many kingdoms and principalities in the perfon 
of the emperor CHARLEs. But the power of the houfe of © 
Austria, founded gn extenfive but divided dominions, and 
‘their riches, derived chiefly from mines of gold and filver, 
were more likely to decay, of themfelves, from internal de- 
fedts, than to overthrow all the bulwarks raifed againi{t them. 
In lefs than a century, the force of that violent and haughty 
race was {fhattered, their opulence diflipated, their {plendour 
éeclipfed. A new power fueceeded, more formidable to the 
liberties of Euros, poflefling all the advantages of the 
former, and labouring under none of its defects; except a 
fhare of that {pirit of bigotry and perfecution, with which 
the houfe of AusTR1Ia were fo | lene, ae se are fo much 
infatuated. 


E.vROPE has now, for above a century, remained on the 
_defenfive againft the greateft force that ever, perhaps, was 
formed by the civil or political combination of mankind. And 
‘fuch is the influence of the maxim here treated of, that though 
that ambitious nation, in the five laft general wars, have been © 
vidtorious in four *, and unfuccefsful only in one, they 
have not much enlarged their dominions, nor acquired a total 
afcendant over ae There remains rather room to hope, 


~ * Thofe concluded by the peace of athe Prnnees, Nimecuen, Ryswick, and 
Amba CHAPELLE, é 


t+ That concluded by the peace of UTrecH ™; 
; that, 
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that, by maintaining the refiftance fome time, the natural re- 
volutions of human affairs, together with unforefeen events 
and accidents, may guard us againft univerfal pearly: and 
- preferve the world from lo erent an evil. 


In the three laft of thefe ete wars, BRITAIN has ftood 
foremoft in the glorious ftruggle; and fhe ftill maintains her 
fation, as guardian of the general liberties of Evropr, -and 
patron of mankind. Befide her advantages of riches and. 
fituation, her people are animated with fuch a national {pirit, 
and are.fo fully fenfible of the ineflimable bleffings of their 
government, that we may hope their vigour never will Janguifh © 
in fo neceflary and fojuftacaufe. On the contrary, if we may 
judge by the paft, their paflionate ardour feems rather to re- 
quire fome moderation; and they have oftener erred from a 
laudable excels than from a blameable nee 


In the frf place, we feem to have een more palletied ne : 
the antient GREEK {pirit of jealous emulation, than a@uated 
with the prudent views of modern politics. Our wars with 
France have been begun with juftice, and even, perhaps, 
from neceflity; but have always been too far pufhed from 
obftinacy and paffion. The fame peace which was afterwards 
made at Ryswicx in 1697, was offered fo early as the ninety- 
two; that concluded at UTRECHT in 1719, might have been 
finifhed on as good conditions at GERTRUYTENBERG in the 
eight; and we might have given at FRANCFORT, in 1743, 
the fame terms, which we were glad to accept of at Arx-La- 
CHAPELLE in the forty-eight. Here then we fee, that above 
half of our wars with FRANCE, and all our public debts, are 
- Owing more to our own imprudent vehemence, than to the 


ambition of our nerghbours. 
pos In 


é 
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In the /econd place, we are fo declared in our oppofition to 
FRenCH power, and fo alert in defence of our allies, that they 
always reckon upon our force as upon their own; and expecting 
fo carry on war at our expence, refufe all reafonable terms of 
accommodations Habent Jubjecios, tanguam fuos; viles, ue 
alienos. Al¥ the world knows, that the fa€tious vote of the 
Houfe of Commons, in the beginning of the laft parliament, 
with the profefled humour of the nation, made the queen of 
Huncary inflexible in her terms, and prevented that agree- 
ment with Prussia, which would immediately have reftored 
the general tranquillity of Europr. : 


tn the thir ‘d place, we are: fuch true combatants, tole ene cs 
once engaged, we lofe all concern for ourfelves and our pofterity, 
and confider only how we may belt an Noy the enemy. To 
mortgage our revenues at fo deep a rate, in wars, where we 
were only acceflories, was furely the moft fatal delufion, that a- 
| nation, who had any pretenfion to politics and - “prudence, has 
“ever yet been. guilty of, -—Ehat- remedy of funding, if it be a 
remedy, and not rather a poifon, ought, in all reafon, to be 

; relerved to the lak extremity; and no evil, but the preateft and 
| mot u urgent, thould ever induce us to: ee fo dangerous an : 
expedient. 


| ~Thefe excefles, to which we have been carried, are preju- 
dicial ; and 1 may, perhaps, in time; become fall more prejudi- 
‘cial ‘another way, by begetting, as is “tual, the oppofits te 
extreme, and rendering us totally carelefs and fupine with s 
: Fegard. to the fate of Europe. The. ATHENIANS, from, the Z 
mow buttling, intriguing, warlike people of GREECE, finding 
their error in thrafling therifelves into every a abandoned 


a. | ee ae : 
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- all attention to foreign. affairs ; and i in no conteft ever took patty 
on either — Soe by their baie iees a a Pee to 


the victor. ee ee 


“Fnormous ‘monarchies Arey ray detrudive to human 
their dower nee never can e very ‘a Gant ee Fae 
eftablifhment. The military genius which agerandized the 
monarchy, foon leaves the court, the capital, and the center 
of fuch a government ; while the wars are carried on ata great 
diftance, and intereft fo fmall a part of the flate. The antient 


nobility, whofe affeCtions attach them to hee fovereign, live 


all at’ court; and never will accept ‘of military employments, 
which would carry them to remote and barbarous frontiers, 


where they are diftant both from their pleafures and their for- 


- Out honour 5 ready On ‘On e 


tune. The arms of the fate mutt, therefore, be trufted to 


mercenary ftrangers, without zeal without attachment, : with-— 


turn them againtt | : the s 


prince, andj join each defperate malecontent, who offers pay and 


= plunder. This is the neceflary progrefs of human affairs : Thus 


human nature checks itfelf in its airy. elevations: “Thus am- 


\ 


bition blindly labours for the defiru€tion of the conqueror, of 
his family, and of every thing near and dear to him. The 
BouR Bons, trufting to the fupport of their brave, faithful, and 
affeCtionate nobility, would pufh their advantage, ‘without re- 
ferve or limitation. Uhefe, while fired with glory and emu- 
lation, can bear the fatigues and dangers of war; but never 
would fubmit to Janguith im the a of HUNGARY or 


sTf ae Roman empire was of advance, it could only proceed from this, that 
mankind were generally in a very diforderly, uncivilized condition, before its efablith- 


Li« 
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ment. 
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LITHUANIA, forgot at court, and facrificed to the intrigues: 
of every minion or miftrefs, who approaches the prince, 
The troops are filled with CravaTes and TaRTaRs, Husq. 
sars and Cossacs; intermingled, perhaps, with a few 
foldiers of fortune from the better provinces: And the mee. 
lancholy fate of the Roman emperors, from the fame caufe, — 
is renewed over and over again, till the final diffolution of the 
monarchy. . : | ; . 
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OF TAXES. 


HERE is a maxim, that oe among thofe whom in 
this country we call ways and means men, and who are _ 
denominated Financiers and Maltotiers i in FRANCE, That every. 
“new tax creates a new ability in the fubjett to bear it, and that 
cach mereafe of public burdens increafes proportionably the im- 
duftry of the people. This maxim is of fuch a nature as is moft 
likely to be extremely abufed; and is fo much the more dan- 
gcrous, as its truth cannot de altogether denied; but it muft 
be owned, when kept within certain bounds, to have fome 
foundation in reafon and experience. 


‘When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are confumed 
by the common people, the neceflary confequence may feem 
_ tobe, that either the poor muft retrench fomething from their 
way of living, or raife their wages, fo as to make the burden 
of the tax fall intirely upon the rich. But there is a third 
confequence, which very often follows upon taxes, viz, that 
the poor increafe their induftry, perform more work, and live 
as well as before, without demanding more for their labour, 
Where taxes are moderate, are laid on gradually, and affect 
not the neceflaries of life, this confequence ‘naturally follows ; 
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and ’tis certain, that fuch difficulties often ferve to excite the 
induftry of a people, and render: them more opulent.and la-- 
borious, than others, who enjoy the greateft advantages. For 
we may obferve, as.a parallel inftance, that the moft com- - 
mercial nations have not always poffefled the greateft-extent of | 
fertile land; but; on the contrary, that they have laboured: 
under many natural difadvantages. Dyke, ATHENS, Car 
THAGE, Ruopes, GENoa, VENI CE, HOLLAND, are {trong 
examples to this purpoie. - 4nd in all hiftory, we find only — 
three inflances of large and fertile. countries; which have pof- 
{éffed much. trade ;. the Neruer LANDS; ENGLAND and: 
FRANCE... Phe two-former féem to have been allured by the 
advantages of their maritime fituation and the neceflity they 
lay under. of frequenting foreign: ports, in’ order ‘to “procure 
what their own: climate refufed: them, - And as to FRANCE, 
trade has come ‘very late into that kingdom, and feems to have: 
been the effed of. refleCtion. and -obfervation: in: an ingenious: y 
and. enterprifing people, who remarked. the immenfe: riches: 
acquired by fuch of the neighbouring nations as. cultivated: 
navigation and commerce, _ To = 


The Places. mentioned. by Cicero*, as. pofleffed: of the 
greateft commerce in his time, are ALEXANDRIA, Concuosys 
Tyre, Stpon, ANDROS, Cyprus,.Pa MPHYLIA, LYCIA,. 

_ RHOopEs, Citos, Byzantium,. LE sB08, SMYRNA. MiLE=- 
Tum, Coos., Alp thefe, except. ALEXANDRIA, were either. 
{mall iflands, or narrow territories, - And: that city owed its» 
trade entirely to the happinefs. of its fituation, a 


Since therefore. fome natural neceflities or difadvantages may 
be thou ght favourable: to. induftry, why ‘may not artificial. 
* Epift. ad Arr. lib, Qe ir, = | | 


: burdens:: - 
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-burdenshave'the fame efeQ? Sir WILLIAM Tempve a we 
amay obferve, .afcribes the induftry of the Dutrcy intirely to 

_neceflity, proceeding from their natural difadvantages ; and 
— his dodtrine by-a very ftriking comparifon with I RE~ 
LAND; “ where,” fays he, “ by the lar 'geneis and plenty of 
eo e foil and icarcity of people, all things neceflary to life are 
46 5 cheap, that an induftrious man, by two days labour, may 
MO Gain enough to feed him the reft of the week. Which J 
“ take to be a very plain ground of the lazinefs attributed te 
the people. For men naturally prefer eafe before. labour, — 
*¢ 4nd will not. take pains af they can live idle ; 2 though 
« when, by “neceflity, they have been ‘inured to it, they 
“ eannot leave it, ‘being grown a cuftom neceflary to their 
“health, and to their very ntertainment. Nor perhaps 1s 
%¢ the change harder, from conftant eafe to labour, than from | 
** conftant labour sto eafe.? _ After. which the. author proceeds 
#0 confirm this do@trine, by “enumerating, aS above, ‘the places 
where trade has moft flourifhed, in antient. and modern times. 3 
and which. are commonly. obferved to be fach: narrow confined 
territories, as beget: a eeeey for i indftry, Ze. 


i§ 
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°Tis always obferved, in years of {carcity, if it-be not ex- 
treme, that the poor labour more, and really live better, than 
in years of great plenty, when they indulge themfelves in idle- 
nefs and riot. I have been told, by a confiderable manufac- 
turer, that in the year 1740, when bread and provitions 
of all kinds ‘were very dear, his workmen not ‘only made a 
dhift to live, but paid” debts, which they had contracted 
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in former years, that were much more favourable and abun-= 


‘This ‘doétrine, therefore, with regard to taxes, may be ad 
mitted in fome degree: But beware of the abufe. Exorbitant 
taxes, like extreme neceflity, deftroy induftry, by producing 
 defpair ; and even before they reach this pitch, they raife the 
wages of the labourer and manufadturer, and heighten the price 
of all commodities. An attentive difinterefted legiflature, will 
obferve the point when the emolument ceafes, and the prejudice 
begins: But as the contrary character is much more common, 
tis to be feared that taxes, all over EvRope, are multiplying 
to fuch a degree, as will intirely crufh all art and induftry ; 
though, perhaps, their firt increafe, together with other cire 
cumftances, might have contributed to the growth of thefe 
svantapes. a ; eg 


The beft taxes are fuch as are levied’ upon confumptions, efpe- 
cially thofe of luxury ; becaufe fuch taxes are lefs felt by the 
people. They feem, in fome meafure, voluntary ; fince a man | 
may chufe how far he will ufe the commodity. which is taxed? 
They are paid’ gradually and infenfibly : And being confounded 
with the natural’ price of the commodity, they are {carcely 
perceived by the confumers. Theit only difadvantage is; that 
they are expentfive in-the levying. : 


= Taxes upon poffeffions are levied without expenee; but-have 
every. other difadvantage. Moft fates, however, are obliged: 
to have recourfe to them, inorder to fupply the deficiencies of 
the other. , | 
* To this purpofe,fee alfo Effay Ly at theend.. 
oS SS But; 
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But the moft pernicious of all taxes are thofe which are 
arbitrary. They are commonly _ converted, by their manage- 
ment, into punifhments: on induftry 5 and alfo, by their una~ 

voidable inequality, are more grievous than by the real burden es 
which they impote. "Tis furprifing, therefore, to fee them 

have pee among. any civilized people.. | 


In. Peseval; all poll-taxes; even when not arbitrary, which. 
they commonly are, may be efteemed dangerous : Becaufe it is . 
fo eafy for the fovereign.:to.add_.a little more, and a little more; 
to the {um demanded, that thefe taxes are apt to become altoge- 
ther. oppreflive . and intolerable.. On. the other‘hand, a duty 
upon: commodities checks itfelf; anda. prince will foon find, 
that an increafe of the impoft.is.no increafe of his revenue, 
It is not.eafy, shgraionen d fora. people to be altogether ruined by 
fuch, taxes... 


Hiftorians inform US,- dee one of ‘the chicé ae BE the 
deftruétion of the Roman ftate, was the alteration which 2 
GONSTANTINE introduced into the finances, by fubftituting. 
ai univerfal poll-tax, in lieu of almoft. all the tithes, cuftoms, 
and excifes, which formerly compofed the revenue of the em- 
pire. The people, in all the provinces, were fo grinded and: 
opprefied by the publicans, that they were. glad to take refuge. 
under the conquering arms of the barbarians ; whofe dominion, . 
ag they had-fewer neceflities; and lefs art, was found preferable. 
to the encd tyranny of . the RoMANs... 


1 here’ isa prevailing opinion, age all taxes, Trae levied, ae 
fall upon the land at laft. Such an Opinion may be ufeful 3 in. 
Britatn, by checking the landed gentlemen, in whofe hands,’ 
our legiflature is chiefly lodged, and making them preferve — 

2 reat: 
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| preat regard for trade and induftry. But I mutt confels, . an 
this principle, though frit advanced by a celebrated writer, has 


fo little appearance of reafon, that, were it not for his autho- e 


rity, it had never. been -received by any body. Every. man, 
to be furey is defirous. of puthing. off. from himfelf the burden 
of any tax, whichis impofed, and laying it upon others ; But 
as every man has the fame inclination, and is upon the defen- | 
five ;.no-fet of, men can be fuppofed to prevail altogether in this 
conteft. And «why the Janded-gentleman fhould be ‘the’ vidtim 
of the whole, and fhould not be able to defend -himfelf, as well 
as others are, I cannot readily imagine. All tradefmen, 4 in- 
deed, would:willingly prey upon shim, and divide hin. among 
them, if hey. could: But this inclination they always have, 
though mo taxes were levied ; and the fame methods, by which 
he guards againft the apbadise of tradefmen before taxes, will ; 
ferve | him afterwards, and make them fhare the burden with 
him. No labour in any commodities, that are exported, can 
be very ee. raifed in the price, without. lofing the 
foreign market; and as fome part of almoft every manufactory 
is exported, this circumftance keeps. the price of moft fpecies 
of Jabour nearly the fame after the impofition of taxes. I 
may add, that it has this effe€ upon the whole: For were any 


kind of labour ‘paid beyond its proportion, all hands would Zo 


flock to a oe would foon fink; it toa level with the reft, 
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lute mafter of the lives and fortunes of each divide has no 
authority to impofe a new tax; and’ every. Orroman prince, 
who has madefuch an attempt, either has been obliged to re- 
tra, or has found the fatal effects of his perfeverance, One 
would imagine, - that this prejudice or eftablithed. Opinion were . 
the firmelt barrier j in the world againft oppreflion ; yet tis cer= 
tain, that its effed is quite ‘contrary. The emperor, having 
no regular method of increafing his revenue, muft allow all 
the bafhaws and governors to opprefs and abufe the fubje@ts 
and thefe he fqueezes after: their return. from their. government, - 
Whereas, if he could impofe anew tes like our European: | 
princes, his ‘intereft would fo far. be united with that of his 
people, that he would immediately ; feel the bad effects of thefe: 
~diforderly- levies of money;. and. would find, that a pound, » 
raifed by general impofition, would have lefs pernicious effects,» 


than Anes taken un Jo. 2 agg aud arbitrary a manners - 
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OF PUBLIC CREDIT. 


-'T appears to have been the common pradtice of antiquity, 

_ to make provifion, in times of peace, for the neceflities of 
war, and to hoard up treafures before-hand, as the inftruments 
either of conqueft or defence; without trufting to extraor- 
dinary impofts, much lefs to borrowing, in times of diforder 
and confufion. Befides the immenfe fums above mentioned.*, 
which were amafled by ATHENs, and by the PrOLEMIES, 
and other fucceflors of ALEXANDER; we learn from PLATO 7, 
that the frugal LacrEDEMONIANs had alfo collected a great 
treafure; and Arr1an f and PLuTarcu || {pecify the riches 
which ALEXANDER got pofleffion of on the conqueft of Susa 
and EcpaTaNna, and which were referved, fome of them, 
from the time of Cyrus... If I remember right, the {cripture 
alfo mentions the treafure of HEZEKIAH and the JEwisH 
princes ; as profane hiftory does that of PHixip and PERSEUS, 
kings of Macepon. ‘The ancient republics. of GauL had 
commonly large fums i in referve §. Every one knows the trea- 


* Effay V. f Arcig. f- Lib. 3. 

|| PLur, im vita Aurx. He makes thefe treafures amount to 80,000 talents, or . 
about 15 millions fterl. Quintus Currius (Lib. 5. Cap. 2.) fays, that ALEX= — 
4NDER found in Susa above 5c,000 talents. 
§ Srraso, Lib. 4. 

| oS | fure 
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fure feized in Rome by Junius Czsar, during the civil wars = 
and we find afterwards, that the wifer emperors, AUGUSTUS. 
TIBERIUS, -VESPASIAN, SEVER US, Oe, always difcovered. 
the prudent forefight, of faving great fums aga ey publ 
exigency. 


On the Bontvary, our modern expedient, which has become 
" very general, is to mortgage the public revenues, and to truft 
that pofterity, during peace, will pay off the incumbrances 
contracted during the preceding war : And they, having before 
their eyes, fo good an example of. their wile fathers, have the 
fame prudent reliance on their polterity + ; who, at laf, from 
neceffity more than choice, are obliged to place the fame con- 
fidence in a new pofterity. But not towafte time in declaiming 
againtt : a practice which appears ruinous, beyond the evidence 
of an hundred demonftrations ; it feems pretty apparent, that 
the ancient maxims Are, in this refpeat, ‘much: more “prudent 
than the modern ; even though the latter had been confined 
within fome reafonable bounds, and had ever, in any one 
S inftance, been attended with fach ‘frugality, in time of peace, : 
as to difcharge the debts incurred by an expenfive war. For 
why fhould the cafe be fo very different between the public 
and an individual, as to make us eltablith fuch different maxims 
of condu& for each? Af the. funds of the former be greater, 
its neceflary expences are proportionably larger ; if its re- 
fources be more numerous, they are not infinite; and as its 
frame fhould be calculated for a much longer duration, than the 
date of a fingle life, or even of a family, it fhould embrace 
maxims, large, durable, and generous, agreeable to the fup- 
pofed extent of its exiftence. To truft to chances and tem- 
Vou. 1. : Ee porary 
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porary expedients, is, indeed, what the neceflity of human | 
affairs frequently reduces us to; but whoever voluntarily de- 
pend on fuch refources, have not neceflity, but their own folly, 
to accufe for their misfortunes, when any fuch befal them. 


If the abufes of treafures be dangerous, either by engaging 
the fate in tafh enterprizes, or making it neglect military dit 
cipline, in confidence of its riches ; the abufes of mortgaging - 
are more certain and inevitable; PON aap iCnce and fub= ° 
jeCtion to foreign powers. | 


Accortine to modern policy, war is attended with. every 
deftructive circumftance; lofs of men, increale of taxes, decay 
of commerce, -diffipation oe money, devaitation by. fea and 
land. According to ancient maxims, the opening of the pub- 
lic treafure, as it ‘produced an uncommon affluence of gold 
and filver, ferved as a temporary encouragement to induftry, — 
and attoned, in fome degree, for the inevitable calamities 
as war. Se ee | | 


x wid 


What then thall we fay to ae new paradox, That oe 
‘incumbrancés- -are, of themfelves, advantageous, independent 
of the neceflity of contracting them ; and that any flate, even 
though it were not preffed by a foreign enemy, could not po 
fibly have embraced a wifer expedient for promoting commerce © 
| and riches, than. to. create funds, and debts, and taxes, with= 
out limitation ? Difcourfes, fuch. as thefe, might naturally 
have pailed for trials of wit among ‘thetoricians, like the pane- 
Syrics on folly and a fever, on BusiRts. and Nero, had we 
— not feen fuch abfurd maxims ‘patronized. ‘by gfeat™ ‘minifters, 
and 7” a whole party ae se And thefe puzzing argue 
"ments, 
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ments, (for they deferve not the name of fpecious) though 
they could not be the foundation of Lord Orrorn’s condua,. 


for he had more fenfe; ferved at leaf to keep his partizans in 
countenance, and perplex the underftanding of the nation. _ 


- Let us examine the comfequenées of public debts, both in’ 
our domeftic management, by their influence on commerce 
and indufiry; and in our oes tranfations, by their effect 


on wars and negotiations. 


There j 1s a word, which i 1S diaee 2 in. the mouth of every body, 
_ and which, I find, has alfo got abroad, _and i is much employed 
by foreign writers *, in imitation of the ENGLISH ; ; and this - 
is, CIRCULATION. This word ferves as an account of every 
thing ; and though I confefs, that Ihave fought for its meaning 
in the prefent fubject, ever ae ! was a {chool-hoy, I have 
- What 5 offible advantage 
yi oe ‘ealy transference of 


is there which the nation can rea 
ftock from hand to hand? Or is there any parallel to be drawn. 
from the circulation of other commodities, to that of chequer- 
notes and Inp14 bonds? “Where a manufacturer. has a quick: 
fale of his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the fhop- 
Keeper, the thopkeeper to his cuftomers ; this enlivens induftry, 
and gives new encouragement to the firft dealer or the manu- 
faurer and all his tradefmen, and makes them produce more 
and. better commodities of the fame {fpecies. A ftagnation is 
here pernicious, wherever it happens ; 3 becaule it operates 
backwards, and flops or benumbs_ the inde uftrious hand in its 
production of what is ufeful to’ ‘human Fe: ‘But what pro- 
dudion we owe to CHANGE- pe, or even what Sa 


x Mnvox, De Tor, Law, in “he pamphlets publitieds in Francn 
Ee € 2 3 On, 
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tion, tine that of sates and pen, ink, and paper, I have: 
not yet learned; nor can one forefee. the lofs or decay of any* 


ane beneficial commerce or commodity, though that place and. 
all its-inhabitants were for ever buried in the ocean.. 


But though chi term Shas never been explained by thofe who: 
infift fo much on the advantages that refult from a circulation,. 
there feems, however, to be fome benefit of a fimilar kind, 
arifing from our incumbrances : As indeed, what human evil 
is there, which is not attended with fome advantage? This 
we fhall endeavour to explain, that we may eftimate the weight 
which we ought to allow it. 


Public fecurities are with us become a kind of money, and 
pats as readily at the current price as gold or filver. Where-- 
ever any profitable undertaking offers itfelf, however expentfive;. 
there are never wanting hands enough to embrace it; nor need 
a trader, who has fums in the public flocks, fear to launch out 
into the moft extenfive trade; firice he is, pofleffed of funds, 
which will anfwer the moft fudden demand that can be made 
upon him. No merchant thinks it neceflary to keep by him 
any confiderable cath. - Bank-ftock, or India-bonds, efpecially 

the latter, ferve all the fame purpofes; ; becaufe he can difpofe 
- of them, or pledge them to a banker, in a quarter of an hour; 
and at the fame time they _ are not idle, even when in his’ feri- 
toire, but bring him 3 ina conftant. revenue. In fhort, our na— 
tional debts furnith merchants with a fpecies of money, that 
18 continually: multiplying in their hands, and produces: fure e 
gain, befides the profits of their commerce. This muft enable 
them to trade upon lefs profit. The {mall profit of the mer- 
chant renders the ebmamadlty cheaper, a a greater con- 
: fumptions 
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| fumption, quickens the labour of the common people, and 
helns to iprcad arts and soda phrough ibe whole fociety.. 


There are alfo, we “may oblerve, in ers. and in alf 
fates, which: have both commerce and ‘public debts, a fet of 
men, who are half merchants, half ftock-holders, and’ may 
be fuppofed willing to trade for {mall profits ; becaufe commerce 
is not their principal or fole fupport, and their revenues in the. 
funds are a fure refource for themfelves and their families, 
Were there no funds, great merchants would have no expedient 
for realizing or fecuring any part of their profit, but by mak-— 
ing purchafes of land; and land: has “many difadvantages i ur 
comparifon of funds. Requiring more care and infpeCtion, it~ 
divides the time and attention of the merchant; upon any 
tempting offer or extraordinary accident in trade, it is not fo: 
-eafily converted into money ; and as it attracts, too much, both . 
by the many natural pleafures i it affords, and the authority it 
gives, it foon converts the citizen into the country gentleman. 
More men, ‘therefore, with. large flocks and incomes, may na-— 
. turally be fuppofed | to continue in trade, where there are public. 
debts: and this, it muft be owned, is of fome. advantage tO - 
commerce, by diminifhing its profits, ee circulation, 
and encouraging induftry. . 


But, in oppofition to thefé two favourable circumftances,. 
perhaps of no very great importance, weigh the many difad-- 
. yantages which attend our public debts, in the whole: interior: 
ceconomy of the ftate:. You will find no comparifon: a 
the ill and the good. which refult fom. them. . 


Ba ? Tis certain, aa Aaneasl debts coe a fan con— - 
fiuence of people.and riches to the capital, by the great fums 
ie : which’ 
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which are Saas in the provinces to pay the intereft of she 
debts; and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above 


mentioned, which they give the merchants in the capital above 
ere uch or dhe kingdom. The gueftion 1 is, Whether, in our 


cafe, it be for the public intereft, that fo many privileges thould ae 


be conferred on ‘Lonpox, which has already arrived at fuch 
an enormous fize, and feems fall encrealing ! ? Some men are 
apprehenfive of the confequences. For my part, I cannot for- 
bear thinking, that though the head is undoubtedly too big 
for the body; yet that ereat city is fo happily fituated, that its 
excellive bulk caufes lefs inconvenience than even a {maller 
capital to a great Kingdom. _ There is ‘more difference between 
the prices of all. provifions. in Paris and LANGUEDOC, than 
between thofe in Lonpon and a ee. e 


Secondly, Public {tocks, joie a fae of ae have 
all the difadvantages attending that f{pecies of money. They 
banith gold and filver from the moit confiderable commerce of 
the flate, reduce them { to common circulation, and by that means 
render all provifions and labour dearer than otherwife they 
would be. We tay alfo remark, that this increafe of prices, 
derived from - Paper-credit, thas a more durable anda more dan- | 
gerous influence than when it arifes from a “great increafe of 
gold and filver: Where an accidental overflow of money raifes 
the price. of dabour and commodities, the evil remedies itfelf 
ina little time: The: money foon flows out into all the neigh= 
ul bouring nations: The prices fall toa Icvel: “And induftry may 
be continued as before ; a relict, which cannot be expected, 
where the circulating fpecie coniiits chiefly” of paper, and has — 
no intrinfic value, oe = ee : 


| ‘Thirdly, — | 
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Thirdly The taxes which are levied to pay the interefts. 
‘of thefe debts, are apt to be a check upon induftry, to 
heighten the price of labour, and ‘to be an me oppagtion on the 


_<) poorer 1h 5. a 2g 


Fourthly, As foreigners poflefs a fhare of our national funds, 
they render the public, in a manner, tributary to them, and 
thay in time — the Eye of our oe and our 


induftry. 


Fi ifthly, The greateft part of public flock being” always in 
the hands of idle people, who live on their revenue, our funds” 


give great encour agement to an ufelefs and inaGtive life, 


But though the injury which arifes to commerce and in- 


- duftry from our public funds, will appear, upon balancing the. 
whole, very confiderable, it is trivial, in comparifon of the 
prejudice which refults to the fate confide red as a body politic, 
which mutt fupport itfelf in the fociety 0 of nations, and have 
various. tranfadtions with other ftates, in wars and negotiations, 
The ill, there, is pure. and unmixed, without any favourable 


arcumiftance to atone for it; and °tis an 4l1 too of a nature the 


pepe and moft important. 


We have, indeed, been oe that the: pile 5 is no- weaker 
upon account of its debts ; fince they are moftly due among 
ourfelves, and bring as much property to ome as they take 
from another. ?Tis like transferring money from the right 
‘hand to the left; which eaves the ‘perfon ‘neither ‘yicher nor — 
poorer than before. - Such “loofe reafonings and” fpecious - 


comparifons will aways pals, where we judge not upon 
principles. 


\ 
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principles. T afk, Is it poffible, in. the nature of things, ee 
overburthen a nation with taxes, even where the fovercion 
'réfides among them? The very doubt feems extravagant’. 
fince ’tis requifite in every commonwealth, that there be a cer= 
- ‘tain proportion obferved between the laborious and the idle 
part of it. But if all our prefent taxes be mortgaged, muft we 
not invent new ones? And may not this matter be carried t 
a length thatis ruinous and deftruative? — sae 


x 


Tn every nation, there. are always fome methods of levying 

, Money more eafy than others, agreeable to the way of living 
of the people, and the commodities they make ufe of. In 

BRITAIN, the excifes upon malt and beer afford a very large - 

revenue ; becaufe the | operations of malting and brewing are 

very tedious, and are impofflible to be. concealed; and at the © 

fame time, thefe commodities are not fo abfolutely neceflary 
to life, as that the railing their price would very much affe& 

the poorer fort. ‘Thefe taxes being all mortgaged, what dif- 

ficulty to find new ones! what vexation and ruin of the poor ! 


Duties upon confumptions are more equal and eafy than thofe 

upon poffeffions. What a lofs to the public, that the former 

are all exhaufted, and that we muft have recourfe to the more 
grievous method of levying taxes ! 


~ Were all the proprietors of land only ftewards to the public, 
-muit not neceflity force them to practife all the arts of oppref-- 
fon ufed by ftewards, where the abfence or negligence of the 

_ proprietor render them fecure againft enquiry? : 


- i 
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Tt will fcarce be aflerted, that no bounds ought ever to be fet 
to national debts; and that the public would be no weaker, : 
were twelve or fifteen fhillings in the pound, land-tax, mort- 
gaged, with all the prefent cuftoms and excifes. ‘There is 
fomething therefore in the cafe, befide the mere “transferring 2 
of property. from one hand fo another. In 500 years, the 
potterity of thofe now in the coaches, and of thofe upon the 
boxes, will probably have changed places, without Oe 
the public by thefe revolutions. 


Sunes the pilin’ once a ous to that condition t0 
land to be xed ane or nineteen n thillings i in the nds “ 
_ forit can never bear the whole twenty : fuppofe all the excifes 
~ and cuftoms to be ferewed up to the outmoft which the nation, — 
can bear, without entirely lofing its commerce and induftry ; ; 
and fuppofe | that all thofe funds are mortgaged to ‘perpetuity, _ 
and that the invention and wit of all our projectors can. find. Ps 
no new impofition which may ferve as the foundation of a new 
loan; and let us confi der the neceflary confequences of this 
fituation. Though the imperfea. ftate of our political know- 
lege, and the narrow capacities of. men make it difficult to 
foretel the effeQ:s which will refult from any untried meafure, 
the feeds of ruin are here {cattered with fuch profufion as not 
to ey the eye of the moft car elefs obferver. 


ff this. unnatural ftate of fociety, the only perions who 
me any revenue, beyond, the. immediate effects of, their 
induftry, are the ftock-holders, who draw almolt all. the 3 rent 
a the land and houtes, befides the produce of all the cuftoms 
and excifes. Thefe are men, who have no connexions in the 
VoL re Eft. ee flate, 
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fate, who can enjoy their revenue in any part of the world im - 
which they choofe to refide, who will naturally bury themfelves 
in the capital, or in, great cities, and who will fink into the 
lethargy of a ftupid and pampered luxury, without fpirit, 
ambition, or enjoyment. -Adiew-to all ideas of nobility, gentry, a 
and family.. The ftocks can be transferred in an. inftant, : and 
being 1 in fuch a fluctuating flate, will feldom be tranfmitted 
during three generations from father to fon. Or were they 
to remain ever fo long in one family, they convey no hereditary 
authority of credit to the poffeffors; and by this means, the — 
_ feveral ranks of men, which form a kind of independant ma= 
“giftracy in a flate, inflituted by the hand of nature, are en- 
tirely loft; and- every man in authority derives his influence ee 


nce 
from the commiffion alone of the fovereign. No expedient — 


remains for preventing or fuppreffing infurre@tions, but mer- 
cenary armies: No expedient at all remains for refifting ty- 
-ranny: Eleétions are fwayed by bribery and corruption alone: 
_ And the middle power between king and people being totally — 
‘yemoved, a horrible defpotif muft infallibly prevail, ‘The 
fand-holders, defpifed for their poverty, and hated for their 


= ee wall be utterly _— to taalce ee enue ies toatl, . g 


Thuel: a Teition ‘thould be formed ‘by the lepiflature ae 
never to. impole any tax which hurts commerce and difcourages — 
induftry, it will be impoffible for men, in fubjeéts of fuch. 
- extreme delicacy, to reafon fozjuftly as mever to be miftaken,. 
or amidit difficulties f fo urgent, never to be feduced from their 
refolution. ‘The continual flu@uations in commerce require 
continual serie in the nature of the taxes; which expoles 
the legiflature every moment to the danger Bot oF wilful and a 
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involuntary error. And any erent bow given to trade, whether 
by. injudicious taxes or by other accidents, throws the whole 
fyftem of the government ir into confufion. Se 


But what expedient S the public now to fall upon, ‘even 
fuppofing | trade to continue in the moft flourithing con=: 


dition, to fupport its foreign wars and enterprizes, and to de- ee 


fend its own honour and interefts or thofe of its allies? Ido 
not afk how the public is to exert fuch a prodigious power as 
it has maintained during our late wars ; 3 where we have fo much — 
exceeded, not only our own natural firength, but even that of : 
the greatelt empires. This extravagance is the’ abufe com- 
plained of, as the fource of all the dangers to which we are at 
prefent expofed. But fince we muft fill fuppofe great com; 
merce and opulence to remain, even after every fund is mort- 
s gaged ; ; thofe riches muft be ane by proportionable | power, 
and whence is the. public. to deri rive the revenue which fapports 
ith. It mutt plainly be from a ‘continual taxation of the ane 
nuitants,, or which i 1S. the fame thing, from mortgaging anew, 
on every exigency; a certain part of their annuity 5 and thus 
making them contribute to their own defence, and to that of | 

the nation. But the difficulties, attending this fyftem of policy, Z 
will eafily appear, whether we fuppofe the king to have become 
abfolute mafter, or to be fill controuled by national councils, 
in which the annuitants themielves muft neceffarily bear the 


puee os 


IE the prince has. become. ae a8 3 may eee a eX~ 
pected from this fituation of affairs, it is fo ealy for him to 
encreafe his exaCtions upon the annuitants, which amount | 
2s f 2- a a= 
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of every individual in the ftate muft lie entirely at the mercy : 


only to the retaining money in his own hands, that this fpecies 
of property will foon lofe all its credit, and the whole income 


of the fovereign: - A degree of defpotifm which no oriental ” 
monarchy has ever yet attained. If, on the contrary, Hie 
confent of the annuitants be requilite for every taxation, they 
will never be perfuaded to contribute fufficiently even to the 


a fupport of government; as the diminution of their revenue — 
muft ‘in that cafe be very fenfible, would not be difguifed under. 


the appearance of a branch of excife or cuftoms, and would 
not be fhared by any other order of the ftate, who are already 
fuppofed to be taxed to the utmoft. There are inftances, in 
fome republics, of a hundredth penny, and fometimes of the 


fiftieth, being given to the fupport of the flate; but this is 


always an extraordinary exertion of. power, and can never 


become the foundation of a conftant national defence. Nea 


have always found, where a government has mortgaged all its 
revenues, that it neceflarily finks into a ftate of languor, i in-- 


' activity and impotence. 


‘ Ei 


Such are the incomveniencies, which may Teton he as 
forefeen, of this” fituation, to which GREAT BRITAIN is ~ 
vifibly_ tending. “Not to: mention, the numberlefs inconve- © 


miencies, which cannot: be forefeen, and which mut retult. from. oe 
4 monftrous a fituation as that of making the public: the fole 


proprietor of land, befides invefting it with every branch of 
cuitoms and excite, which the fertile imagination of minifters, 
and ee. have been able to invent, 3 


= muft. confels, that there is a fae fupinenef, front 


dong cuftom, crept into o all ranks of men, with regard to 


sa — 


ae 


antrigues and factions. 


‘will not be able to fecure-him the {mallet burrough in -ENGLAND« 
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public debts, not unlike what divines fo vehemently complain 
of with regard to their religious doftrines. We all own, that 


the moft fanguine imagination cannot hope, either that this 


or any future minifiry will be poflefled of fuch rigid and fteady 


| frugality; as to make any confiderable progrefs in the payment 


of our debts; or that the fituation of. foreign affairs will, for 
any long time, allow them leifure and ea for fuch an 
undertaking *. What then is to become of us? Were we ever 
fo good Chriftians, and ever fo refigned to Providence; this, 


: methinks, were a curious -queftion, even confidered as. a fpe~ 


culative One ,2 and what it might not be altogether impofible 
to form fome conjeCural folution: of. The events here will 
depend little upon the contingencies of battles, negotiations, © 
There feems to be a natural progrefs 


of things, which may guide our reafoning. As it would | 


have required but a moderate fhare of prudence, when: we firkt o 


began this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the 


nature of men and of minifters, that things would neceflarily- 
be carried ‘to the: length ° we fee; fo now, that they have at laft 
happily reached it, it may not be difficult to guels at the con- 
fequences. It muft, indeed, be one of thefe two events; either 


the nation = defiroy public credit, or pl ublic cleat will de~ : 


aoe ig times of peace and feeurity, célten alone it is polit ne to pay is the 
monied intereft are averfe to receive partial payments, which they know: not how to- 


difpofe of to advantage ; and the landed intereft are averfe to continue the taxes re= 


quifite for that purpofe. Why therefore thould a minifter perfevere in a meafure fo: 


difagreeable to all parties? For the fake, I fuppote, ofa ‘pofterity, which he will 


never fee, or of a few reafonable refleGing people, whofe united intereft, perhaps,, 
’Tis not likely: 


‘With regard to thefe narrow: 


roy 


we fhall ever find any minifter fo bad a politician. 
deftructive maxims of politics, all minifters are expert enough. 
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troy the nation. "Tis impoflible they can both fubfift, after | 
‘the manner they have been hitherto managéd, in this, aswell 
_as in fome other nations. : 


There was, indeed, a {cheme for the payment of our debts, 
swhich was propofed by an excellent citizen, Mr. Hutcuin-: | 
‘SON, above thirty years ago, and which was much approved 
‘of by fome men of fenfe, but never was likely to take effect. 
He afferted, that there was a fallacy in imagining that the 
public owed this debt; for that really every individual owed a. 
proportional fhare of it, and paid, in his taxes, a proportional 2 
thare of the intereft, befide the expences of levying thefe 
taxes, Had we not better, then, fays he, make a proportional 
~ diftribution of the debt among us, and each of us contribute 
a fum fuitable to his property, and by t that means difcharge at 
once all our funds and public mortgages? He feems not 10, 
have conlidered, that the laborious poor pay.a confiderable part 
of ‘the taxes by their annual confumptions, though they could | 

not advance, at once, a proportional part of the fum required. 
- Not to mention, that "property in money and ftock in trade 
might ealily be concealed or difguifed ; and that vifible pro- 
_-perty in lands’and houfes would really at laft anfwer for the 
. whole: An inequality and oppreffion which never would be _ 
dubmitted fo. But though this projeét is never likely to. take 


— place ; ; tis not altogether improbable; that when the nation 


become heartily fick of their debts, and are cruelly opprefled 
by them, fome daring projector may arife with vifionary 
{chemes for their difcharge. And as public credit will begin, 
by that time, to. be. a little frail, the teait: touch will deftroy it, 

= 2 “as 
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as “happened - in FRAN CE; and in this manner it will die ie 
_ the dotior ™. | 


‘But ’tis more cates, chat the 8 of national faith: 
will be the neceflary effe&t of ars, defeats, misfortunes, and 
public calamities, or even perhaps of victories and conguefts. 

mutt confefs, he I fee princes and fates fighting and 
quarreling, amid{t their debts, funds, sed public mortgages, 
it always brings to my mind awmatch of cudgel-playing fought 
in a China fhop. How canit be expected, that fovereigns will. 
{pare a fpecies of property, which is pernicious to themfelves. 
and to the public, when they have fo little compaffion on 
lives and properties, which are ufeful to both? Let the time 
come (and furely it will come) when the new funds, aca | 
for the exigencies of the year, are not fubfcribed to, and raife 
pot the money projected... SyPP ees either that the cath of 
the “nation is exhaufted. or to faith, which’ fas. been 
hitherto fo ample, begins to Ze us. - Suppote,, that, in this 
? cafe, the nation is LOSS _ an invafion ; 7 rebellion, 


# Sane negibouting | ‘lates pradile an, ney tudor ae alee ae Tehten Woes : 
public debts. ‘The Frencu have a cuftom (as the Romans formerly had) of aug- 
menting their money 5 and this the nation has been fo much familiarized to, that it 
hurts not public credit, though it be really cutting off at ence, by an ediét, fo much 
. of their debts: The Dorca diminifh the intereft, without the. confent of their 
7 ereditcrs 5 Or, which is the fame. thing, they arbitrarily tax the funds as well as 
other property. Could we prattife either of thefe methods, we need never be op- 
preffled by the national debt ; and ’tis not impoffible but one of thefe, or fome other 
: method, may, at all adventures, be tried, on the augmentation of our incumbrances 
_-and difficulties. “But people i in ‘this country’ are fo good reafoners t pon whatever re- 
gards their intereft, that fuch a practice will ee no body 7; and public credit will 
probably tumble at once by fo dangerous a. trial. 
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is fufpeGted or broke out at home; a f{quadron cannot.be 
equipped for want of pay, viGtuals, or repairs; or even a 
foreign fubfidy cannot be advanced. “What mutt a prince-or 
minifter do in fuch an emergence? ‘The right of {el&prefer- 
- vation is unalienable in every individual, much more in every 
-community. And the folly of our ftatefmen muft then be 
greater than the folly of thofe who firft contracted debt, or, 
what is more, than that of thofe who trufted, or continue to 
trutt this fecurity, if thefe ftatelmen have the means of fafety | 
in their hands, and do not employ them. ‘The funds, created 
and mortgaged, will, by that time, bring ina large yearly 
revenue, {ufficient for the defence and fecurity of the nation 7 
Money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, ready for the dif- 
charge of the “quarterly intereft : Necedlity calls, fear urges, 
reafon exhorts, compafiion alone exclaims: The money will _ 
immediately be feized for the current fervice, under the moft 
- folemn proteftations, perhaps, of being immediately replaced., 

But no more is requifite.. The whole fabric, already totter= 

ing, falls to the ground, and buries thoufands in. its ruins. 

And this, I think, may be called the natural death of pu-— 
- blic credit: For to this period it tends as naturally as an 2 animal 


2 bees to its diffolution. and. deftrudion fe en 
Thele 


+ So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, notwithftanding fuch a 
violent fhock to public credit, as a voluntary bankruptcy i in Encuanp would occa 
fion, it would not probably be jong, ere credit would again revive in as flourifhing - 
a condition as before. The prefent king of France, during the late war, borrowed | 
money at lower intereft than ever his grandfather did; and as low as the BriTisH — 
parliament, comparing the natural rate of intereft in both kingdoms. And though 
men are commonly more governed by what they have feen, than by ‘what they 
sotelee, with whatever — yet yy “protellations, ae appearances, — 

I cS i with - 
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Thefe two events, fuppofed above, are calamitous, but 
not the moft calamitous. Thoufands are hereby facrificed 
to the fafety of millions. But we are not without danger, 
that the contrary event may take place, and that millions may 


be facrificed for ever to the pemorary fafety of thoufands *. 
Our. 


with the allurements of prefent intereft, have fuch powerful influence as few are 
able to refift. Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the fame baits: The fame 
tricks, played over and over again, ftilltrepan them. The heights of popularity. 
and patriotifm are ftill the beaten road to power and tyranny ; flattery to treachery ; 
ftanding armies to arbitrary government; and the glory of God to the temporal 
intereft of the clergy. The fear of an everlafting deftru&tion of credit, allowing: © 
it to be an evil, is a needlefs bugbear. A prudent man, in reality, would rather 
lend to the public immediately after they had taken a fpunge to their debts, than 
at prefent; as much as an opulent knave, even though one could not force him 
to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeft bankrupt: For the former, in order to - 
carry on bufinefs, may find it his intereft to difcharge his debts, where they are 
not exorbitant: The latter has it not in his power. ‘The reafoning of Tacirvs, 
Hiff, 4b. 3. as it is eternally true, is very applicable to our prefent _ cafe, Sed’. 
zuleus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat: Stultiffimus quilyye pecuniis mercabatur 2 
Apud Japientes caffa habetantur, que neque Wa neque accipi, Jalva republica, poterant, 
The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. The only check. - 
which the creditors have on it, is the interef of preferving credit; an intereft,. 
which may eafily be overbalanced by avery great debt, and by a difficult and ex- - 
traordinary emergence, even fuppofing that credit irrecoverable. Not to: mention, . 
that a prefent neceflity often forces ftates into meafures which are,. friGly {peaking . 


againft their intereft. 


* [have heard it has been computed, that all the creditors of the public, natives - 
and foreigners, amount only to 17,000. Thefe make a figure at-prefent on their 
income ; but, in cafe of a public bankruptcy, would, in an inflant, become the 
loweft, as well as the moft wretched of the people. The dignity and authority of 
the landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted; and would render the con- 
tention very unequal, if ever we come to that extremity. One would incline 
to aflign to this event a very near period, fuch as half a century, had not our fa: 
thers’ prophecies of this kind been already found fallacious, by the. duration of 
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Our popular government, perhaps, will render it difficult. or 
dangerous for a minifter to ‘venture on fo defperate an ex~ 
pedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. And _ though 
the houfe of Lords be altogether compofed of the proprietors 
of lands, and the houfe of Commons: chiefly; and. confe- 
quently neither of them can be fuppofed to have great pro- 
perty in the funds: Yet the connections of the members may 
be fo great with the proprietors, as to render them more tena- 
cious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or even juftice, 
firiGly {peaking, requires. And perhaps, too, our foreign 
enemies, or rather enemy (for we have but one to dread] 
may be fo politic as to difcover, that our fafety lies in def _ 
pair, and may not, - therefore, — fthow the danger, open and 
barefaced, till it be inevitable, The balance of power in 
EUROPE our. ‘grandfathers, our fathers, and we; have all 
juftly efteemed too unequal to be preferved without our at’ 
tention and affiflance. But our children, weary with the 
{truggle, and fettered. with. incumbrances, may fit. down fe- 
cure, and= fee their neighbours opprefled and conquered ; 

till, at laft, they themfelves and their creditors lie both at 
the mercy..of the congueror. And this may properly 


enough be: denominated - ethe- violent death of’ our ee 
Credit, — 


Thee feem to be the events which are not very remote; 
ane which reafon forefces as: cea. almott as fhe can do. any 


our ae credit, fo much te all = ote rexpatagans When: the aftrolo- 
“gers in FRANCE were. every year foretelling the death of Henry 1V. Thole fel- 
dows, fays he, mf besight at laf. We shall, therefore, be more cautions than to 
aflign any precife dates and. thal eee courlelves with pointing out the event in 
ee =< : 
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OF SOME REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, 


yon obferve shee remarkable cuftoms in three celebrated 

governments; and fhall conclude from the whole, that all _ 
‘general maxims in politics ought to be eftablifhed with great 
‘referve; and that irregular and extraordinary appearances are 
frequently difcovered in the moral, as well as in the phytical 
world. The former, perhaps, we can better account for, 
after they happen, from {prings and principles, of which every 
one has, within himfelf, or from obvious obfervation, the 
{trongeft affurance and conviGion: But itis often fully as im- 
‘poflible for human prudence, beforehand, to forefee, and fore- 
tel them. 2 


I. One would think it eflential to every nae council or 
afflembly, which debates, that intire liberty of fpeech fhould 
be granted to every member, and that all motions or reafonings 
fhould be received, which can any way tend to illuftrate the 
point under deliberation. One would conclude, with fill 
greater afiurance, that, after a motion was made, which was 
voted and approved by that affembly in which the legiflative 
power is lodged, the member who made the motion muft for 
ever be exempted from farther trial or inquiry. But no poli- 
tical maxim can, at firft ee appear more undifputable, than 
that 
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that he muft, at leaft, be fecured from all inferior jurifdition ; 
and that nothing lefs than the fame fupreme legiflative aflembly, 
in their fubfequent meetings, could render him accountable for. 
thofe motions and harangues which they had before approved 
of. But thefe axioms, however irrefragable they may appear, 
have all failed in the ATHENIAN government, from caufes and 
principles too, which appear almoft inevitable. 


By. the YOuhy wopevomov, OY indi finch of illegality, (though 
it has not been remarked by antiquaties or commentators) any 
man was tried and punifhed by any common court of j judi- 
cature, for any law which had paffed upon his motion, in 
the affembly of the people, if that law appeared to the court 
unjuft, or» prejudicial to the public. Thus DemosTHENEs, 
finding that {hip-money was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the fame burden as the rich in equipping the gallies, 
corrected this inequality by a very ufeful law, which propor= 
tioned the expence to the revenue and income of each indivi- 
dual. He moved for this law in the aflembly ; he proved its 
_ advantages *; he convinced the people, the only legiflature in 
ATHENS; the law paffed, and was carried into execution: 
And yet he was tried in a criminal court for that law, upon — 
the complaint of the rich, who refented the alteration he had 
introduced into the finances}. He was indeed oi ses upon 


proving anew the ufefulnefs of his law. 


CTEstPHON moved in the aflembly of the people, that par+ 
ticular honours fhould be conferred on DEMOSTHENES, as on 
a citizen affectionate and ufeful to the commonwealth: The 


* His harangue for it is ftill ex tant 5 aegi Eopmogiange 
> Pro CresrPHONTE. 


people, 
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people, convinced of: this truth, voted thofe honours: Yet 
‘was CTESIPHON tried by the yaady rapavomeiv. It was aflerted, 
-among other. topics, that DEMOSTHENES was not a good 
eitizen, nor affectionate to the commonwealth: And the ora- 
tor was called upon to defend his friend, and confequently 
himfelf; which he executed by that fublime piece of eloquence — 
that has ever fince been the admiration of mankind. 


- After the battle of CHERONEA, a law was pafled upon the 
motion of HyperipEs, giving liberty to flaves, and inrolling 
them in the troops. On account of this law, the orator was 
was afterwards tried by the indictment above mentioned, and 
defended himfelf, among other topics, by that ftroke celebrated 
by PhuTarcn and Loncinus. JH was aot i faid hey that 
moved for this law: H was the necefities of war; It was 
the battle of CHERONEA. ‘The orations of DEMOSTHENES 
abound with many inftances of trials of this nature, and 


prove clearly, that nothing. was more eS pracifed. 


The a IAN Democracy: was fuch a tumultuary povern= | 
ment, as we can fearce form a notion of im the prefent age 
of the world. The whole colleGive body of the people voted 
in every ae without any: limitation. of proper ty without 
any diftin@tion of rank, without controul from any magiftracy 
Or eure +;.and Saglequens)y ay regard to or iy ne 


+ Phurarcuus 7” vita teen ‘oh alarittic: a es gives: a - different ac- 
count of this law. Centra ArisTocitron. oral. If. He fays, That its purport Was, 


to render the atHLor emty.o1, OF to reltore the privilege of bearing offices to thofe 


who had been declared incapable. Perhaps thefe were both claufes of the fame law. - 
{ The fenate of the Bean was only a lefs numerous mob, ook by lot from among: 
the people ; and. their authority was not great. ee es 
Ts Soh SR Se OL 
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or prudence. The Aruentans oon became fenfible of the 
-mifchiefs atte nding this: conftitution : ‘But being averfe to... 
the checking themfelves by any rule or. reftriction, they re- 
folved,, at leaft, to check their demagogues « or counfellors, by 
the fear of future punifhment andinquiry. They accordingly 
inftituted this remarkable law; a law efteemed fo effential to 
their government, that Mscuines infifls on it as a known 
truth, that were it abolithed or neglected, it were impofiible 
for the Democracy to fubfift *, 


The people feared not any ill conlequence to liberty from the 
authority of the crimixial courts; becaufe thefe were nothing 
but very numerous juries, chofen by lot from among the 
people. And they confidered themfelves juftly as in a ftate of 
perpetual pupillage; where they had an authority, after they 
came to the ufe of reafon, not only to retract and controul 
whatever bad been, determined; 


Aes, -punith: any guardian 
for meafures which they Had embraced by his perfiafion. — 
The fame law Ae ie in an Tukazs |; and for the fame. 
reafon.. ee a: 

tt appears to have been an ufual practice in ATHENS, on 
the eftablifhment of any law efteemed very ufeful or popular, 
to prohibit for ever its abrogation and repeal, ‘Thus the dema- 
-gogue, who diverted all the public revenues to the fupport of ~ 


* In CresipHontem. ’Ti8 remarkable, that the fra ftep after the diffolution 
of the Democracy by Crifias and the Thi ity, was to annul the yeadn aeccc: pier, 
as we learn from DE MOSTHEN ES nore ate ‘The orator in this oration gives us the 
words of the law, efablithing the ygaQn waccouor, pac. “207+ bx edit. Aunt.’ And 
he accounts for it, from the fame principles we here reafon upon. 

+ -Puut. zn vita Pevop. : es 
. : fhows 
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fhows and ipectacles, made it criminal fo much as to move for 4 
repeal of this law *. ‘Thus LepTrines moved for a law, not: 
enly to reeal all the immunities formerly granted, but to de- 
“prive the people for the future of the power of granting any 
more ?. Thus all bills of attainder { were forbid, or laws 
that affected one ATHENIAN, without extending to the whole 
commonwealth. Thefe abfurd claufes, by which the legifla- 
ture vainly attempted to bind itfelf for ever, proceeded 
| from an univerfal fenfe of the levity and inconftancy of the 
people. 


i. A wheel within a wheel, fuch as we obferve in the 
GERMAN empire, “is confidered by Lord Suarressury |] 
45. an abfurdity in politics: But what muft we fay to two 
equal wheels, which govern the fame political machine, with- 
out any mutual check, controul, or fubordination; and yet 
preferve the greateft harmony and concord? ‘Too eftablith two 
diftinG legiflatares, each of which poffeffes full and abfolute — 
authority within itfelf, and ftands in no need of the other’s 


+ afiiflance, in order to give validity to its a@is; this may ap- 


pear, beforehand, altogether. impraCticable, as long as men 
- are aCtuated by the paffions of ambition, emulation, and ava- 
rice, which have been hitherto their chief governing prin- 
ciples. And fhould I affert, that the flate I have in my eye 
was divided i into two diftiné factions, each of which predo- 
minated 3 in a diftin® legiflature, an yet produced no Se 


* Demost, Ohnil. 1, 2. + Demost. contra Lepr. 
} Demosr. contra ARISTOCRATEM. 
_ i] Effay onthe freedom of wit and humour, part 3. § 2. 
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in thele independent powers ; the fuppofition may appear al- 
_ moft incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, I fhould 
affirm, that this disjointed, irregular government, was the 
moft active, triumphant, and illuftrious commonwealth, 
that ever yet appeared on the flage of the world; I fhould 
certainly be told, that fuch a political chimera was as abfurd’ 
as any vifion of the poets. But there is no need for fearch- 

ing long, in order to prove the reality of the foregoing 
{uppofitions: For this was a€tually the cafe with the Roman. 
republic. : | 


The alae power was. hee oe in an comitia cen= 
turiata and comitia tributa. oe the former, "41S well ice. 
the people voted according. to. their cenfus ; fo that when the 
firft clafs was unanimous, though ‘it contained not, perhaps, 
. fhe hundredth part. of the commonwealth, it determined. the 
- whole; and, with the authority. of the fenate, eftablithed a 
law. ia the latter, every vote was alike ; and as the autho- 
nity of the fenate was not there requifite, the lower people 
entirely prevailed, and gave law to the whole fate... In all 
patty-divifions, at firft between the. PaTrici ans and PLE- 
BEIANS, afterwards between the nobles and the people, the — 
intereft of the Ariftocracy was predominant in the firft legifla- 
ture; that of the Democracy. in the fecond: The one could 
always deftroy what the other had eftablithed: Nay, the one, 
by a fudden and unforefeen motion, might take the flart of 
the other, and totally annihilate its rival, by. a vote, which, 
from the nature of the conftitution, had the full authority of 
a law. But no {uch conteft or firuggle is obferved in the 
_hiftory of Rome: No inftance of a quarrel between thefe 
Vou. £ | Hhk | 3 faye 
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two buen. though many between the parties dain Z0~ : 


verned i in each, Whence arofe this concord, which — feem 
fo ee : 


~ The legiflature eftablithed at Rome, by the er of a 
SERVIUS TuLLivs, was the comitia centuriata, which, after - 
the expulfion of the kings, rendered the government, for 
fome ume, altogether ariftocratical. But the people, having 
numbers and force on their fide, and. being elated with fre- 
quent conquefts and ‘victories in their foreign wars, always | 
prevailed when puthed to extremities, and firft extorted from 
the fenate the magiftracy of the tribunes, and then the le- 
gillative power of the comitia tributa. It then behoved the 
nobles to be more careful than ever not to provoke the people. 
| For befide the force which the latter were always poffeffed of, 
they had now got poffeffion of legal authority, and could in- Ee 
{tantly break in pieces any order or. inftitution which direGly : 
oppoiled them. By intrigue, by influence, by money; by . 
combination, and by the refpea: paid their character, the 
nobles might often prevail, and dire@ the whole ee “of 
2 But le ae: GF _ es comutva centuriata 


r Fey spealed Taw ee to. ‘the Aa ce 
ee Ton the edbaeee of the nobles,. protected the people 
_ from Oppreflion, and controlled the ations of the fenate and 
mhagiftracy. aie centuriata found at ‘convenient always to 
fabmit; and though equal i in 1 authority, yet being inferior i in 


=e : = “power, ‘ 
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power, durft never dire@tly ° give any fhock to thé other le 


giflature, either by repealing its laws, or aks laws; 
‘ which, it forelaw, would foon be repealed om ites 


No ee is found ee aay oppofition . or freee between 
“thefe comitia 5 except one flight attempt of this kind, men= 
tioned by ApPIAn in the third book of his civil wars. M ARK 
ANTHONY, tefolving to deprive Decimus Brutus of the 
government of CrsaLpine Gav: L, railed in the Forum, and 
called one of the comtia, in order to prevent the meeting of 
the other, which had been ordered by the fenate. But affairs 
were then fallen. into fach confufion, and the Ro MAN con- 
fitution was fo near its final diffolution, that no “inference 
can be drawn from fuch an expedient. ‘This conteft, befides, 
was founded more on form than party. Tt was the fenate — 
who ordered the comitia tributa, that they might obftruc. 
the meeting | of the. centuriata, which, by the. conftitution, 
or at leaft forms of the government, could. alone dupole of 
provinces. 


ee Gi ae _was recalled by the comitia centuriata, though 
banithed by the trzbuta, that is, by a plebifcitum. But his 
banifhment, we may obferve, never was confidered as a legal 
deed, arifing from the free choice and inclination of the 
people. It’ was always caferibed to the violence alone of 
CLopius, and to the diforders introduced by. bp into. the 

government, .- pis 
TW, The third cuftom which we -propofed to obferve, re- 
gards- ENGLAND; ; and though it be not fo 1 important as thofe 
ae bh 2 , en 
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which we have pointed out in ATHENS-and Rom Ey it is no 
lefs fingular and remarkable. °Tis a maxim in politics, 
which we readily admit as undifputed and univerfal, That a 
power, however great, when granted by law to an eminent 
magiftrate, is riot fo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, 
however inconfiderable, which he acquires from violence and. 
ufurpation. For, befides that the law always limits every 
power which it beftows, the very receiving it as a conceffion 
eftablithes the authority whence it is derived, and preferves the 
harmony of the conftitution. By the fame right that one pre- _ 
_rogative 1s aflumed without law, another may alfo be claimed, 
and another, with ftill greater facility; while the firt ufur- 
pations both ferve as precedents to the following, and give 
force to maintain them. Hence the heroifm of HamppeEN, 
who fuftained the. whole violence of royal profecution, rather 
than pay a tax of twenty thillings not impofed by parliament; 

hence the care of all ENGLIsH patriots to guard againft the 
firft encroachments of the crown; and hence alone the 25 
ence, at this day, of ENcuisn liberty. 


There is, however, one occafion, where the parliament has 
departed from this maxim; and- that is, in the pre/jing of 
feamen. The exercife of an illegal power is here tacitly per- 
mitted in the crown; and though it has frequently been under 
deliberation, how that power might be rendered legal, and 
~ granted: under proper refri@ions: to the fovereign, no fafe ex- 
pedient could ever be propofed for that purpofe, and the danger 
to liberty always appeared greater from Jaw than from ufur- 
“pation. While this power is exercifed to no other end than 
be man the navy, men — fubmit: to it, from a fenfé 


of 


~ 
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of its ufe and weadian. ; and the failors, who are alone, affected 
by it, find: no. body to fupport. them, in claiming, the rights 
and privileges which the law grants, without. diftingion, to. 
all EnexisH fubjetts. - But were. this power; on. any... occa- 
_fion, made an_ infirument. of fa€tion or minifterial. tyranny, 
the oppofite faGtion, and indeed all. lovers of their country, — 
would immediately take the alarm, and fupport the injured 
- party ; the liberty of ENGLISHMEN would be afferted ; juries 
would.be implacable; and the tools of tyranny, acting both 
againft law and equity, would meet with the fevereft ven-- 
geance, On the other hand, were the parliament to grant: 
fuch.an authority, they would probably fall into one of thefe’ 
two inconveniencies: They would either beftow it under fo- 
many reftritions as would make it lofe its effe&s, by cramping . 
the authority of the crown; or they would render it fo large: 
and comprehenfive, as might give occafion. to great abufes,, 
for which we could, in that cafe, have no remedy. The very’ 
illegality of the power, at prefent, prevents its abufes,. BY 
affording fo ealy a rey agam them. 


A pretend not, by a reafoning, to exclude all’ soffbility- 
of contriving a regifter for feamen, which might man the 
navy, without being dangerous to liberty. 1 only. oblerves 
that no fatisfaGtory fcheme of that: nature has yet been pro-- 
-pofed, Rather than adopt any project hitherto invented, we-. 
continue a practice feemingly the moft abfurd and unaccount- 
- able. Authority, in times of full internal peace and con- 
cord, is armed againtt law. A continued and open ufurpation 
_of the crown is permitted, amidft the greateft jealoufy and 
-watchfulnefs in the people; nay, proceeding from thofe very 

: principles $ 


3 
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principles: Liberty, ina country of the highet liber ty is left 


intirely to its own defence, without any countenance or pro- 
tection: The wild flate of nature is renewed, in one of the 3 
moft civilized focieties of mankind: And great violencés and — 
diforders among the people, the moft humane and the betft - 
natured, are committed with impunity; while the one party 
pleads obedience to the fupreme magifirate, the other the fanc- 
_ tion of fundamental laws. 
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OF THE P OPULOUSNESS OF ae 
NetlONS = a 


a TIER E 18. very. ‘itd ‘ground, ae — ion or 
4 experience, to conclude the univerfe. eternal: or incor- 
aiplivle The continual and rapid motion of matter, the 
violent revolutions with which every part is agitated, the 


changes remarked in the heavens, the plain traces as well as 


tradition of an univerfal celine! . = thefe | ‘prove ftrongly the 


“ mortality” of this” fabric of. 4 its paflage, ‘by cor= 


ruption or diflolution; on one fate or Othe to another. Tt 
mult, - therefore, as well as: each individual form which A 
contains, have its” infaney, youth, ‘manhood, and old go 


* An ingenious writer has ionoued this eu with an sien full of solttes 
nefs, erudition, and good fenfe. So learned a refutation would have made the au- 
_ thor fufpect, that his reafonings were entirely overthrown, had he not ufed the pre- 

caution, from the beginning, to keep himfelf on the fceptical fide; and having taken 
this advantage of the ground, he was enabled, though with much inferior forces, tO 
preferve himfelf from a) total defeat., That Reverend gentleman will always find, 
where his amtagonilt is fo entrenched, that it will be difficult to force him. Varro, 
in fuch a fituation, could defend himfelf againft Hawntsat, PHARNaCés againf 
Cmsar. The author, however, very willingly ‘acknowleges, that his antagonift 
has dete€ted many miftakes both i in his authorities and reafonings 5; and it was owing 
entirely to that gentleman’s Aadalgence, that many more errors were not remarked. 
‘Yn this edition, advantage has been taken of his learned animadver fions, and the 
Efay has been es lefs imperfect than formerly. g 


and ~ 


and ’tis probable, that in all thefe variations, man, equally 
with every animal and vegetable, will partake. In the flou-- 
rifhing age of the world, it: may be expected, that the human ~ 
{pecies fhould poffefs greater vigour both of mind and body, 


more profperous health, higher _ {pirits, longer life, anda . 


ftronger inclination and power of ‘generation. But if the 
general fyftem of things, and human fociety of courfe, have 
_ any fuch gradual revolutions, they are too flow to be difcernible 
in that fhort period which is comprehended by hiftory and tra- 
dition. Stature and force of body, length of life, even cou- 
tage and extent of genius, feem hitherto to have been, natu- 
rally.in all ages, pretty much the fame. The arts and {ciences, 
indeed, ‘have flourifhed mm one period, and have decayed in 
another: But we may obferve, that at the time when they rofe 
to greatelt perfection among one people, they were perhaps 
totally unknown to all the neighbouring nations; and though 
they univerfally decayed in one age, yet in a fucceeding ge- 
neration they again revived, and diffufed themfelves over the 
world. As far, therefore, as obfervation reaches, there is no 
univerfal difference difcernible in the human fpecies; and 
though it were allowed, that the univerfe, like an animal body, 
had a natural progrefs from infancy to old | age 5 yet as it mutt 
full be uncertain whether, at prefent, it be advancing to its 
‘point | ot perfection, or declining from it, we cannot thence 
prefuppofe. any. decay i in human nature |, To prove, there- 


+ Corumeia fays, lib. 3. cap. 8. that in 4Scyr? and Arrica the ’bearing of 
twins was frequent, and even cuftomary 5 gemini partus familiares, ac pene Bee: 
Sunt. __ If this was true, there is a phyfical difference both in countries and ages. For 
travellers tmake.no fuch remarks of thefe countries at prefent. On the contrary, we 
are apt to fuppofe the northern nations more fertile. As thofe. two countries were 
provinces of the Roman empire, *tis difficult, though not altogether abfurd, to fup- ~ 
,pofe that fuch a man as CoLumetta might be miftaken with regard tothem. 


fore, 
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fore, or account for the greater populoufnefs of antiquity, by 
the i imaginary youth or vigour of the world, will {carce be ad- 
mitted by any judt reafoner. ae hefe general phyfi eal canfes- | 
ought entirely to be excluded from that queftion. 


There are indeed fome more particular phyf cal caufes of 
great importance. Difeafes are mentioned in antiquity, which 
are almoft unknown to modern medicine ; and new difeafes 
have arifen and propagated themfelves, of which there are, 
no traces in antient hiftory. And in this particular we may 
obferve, upon comparifon, that the difadvantage is very much 
on the fide of the moderns. Not to ‘mention fome others 
of lefs importance; the fmall-pox commits fuch ravages, as 
would almoft alone account for the great fuperiority afcribed 
to antient times. The tenth or.the twelfth part of mankind, 
deftroyed every generation, fhould make a vaft difference, it 
tay be thought, in the numbers of the people ; and when 
joined to venereal ‘empere ‘a new plague diffufed every 
where, this difeafe is perhaps equivalent, by j its conftant. ope- 


ration, to the three great {courges of mankind, wat; peftilences 
and famine. ‘Were it certain, therefore, that antient times, 
were more populous than the prefent, and could no moral caufes 
be affigned for fo great a change; thefe phyfical caufes alone, 
in the opinion of many, would be fufficient to give us fatis- 
: faction on that-head. : 


But is it.certain, that antiquity was fo much more populous 
as is pretended? ‘Fhe extravagancies of WVosszus, with re- 
gard to this fubje@t, are well known. But an author of much 
greater. genius and difcernment has ventured to affirm, that, 
according tothe beft computations which thefe fubjects will 
Vou. Fo | Lil : admit 


426 VASE? 8 9 WAY Pokk 
admit of there are not now, on the face at the earth, the 
fiftieth part of mankind, which exifted in the time of Jun US 
C#sar*. It may eafily be obferved, that the comparifons, in 
2 ‘awa muft be very imperfea, even though we confine 
ourfelves to the {cene of antient hiftory; Europ, and the 
nations about the MEDITERRANEAN. We know not exactly — 
the numbers of any EUROPEAN Kingdom, or even city, at 
prefent: How can we pretend to calculate thofe of antient 
cities and flates, where hiftorians have left us {uch imperfec 
traces? For my part, the matter appears to me fo uncertain, — 
that, as I intend to throw together fome refleQions on that — 
head, I el ale the 1 : guy cone ine cae with 
the cae can he Sena sue any ade affurance. We 
fhall, ffs confider whether it be probable, from what we 
“Eno of the fituation of fociety in both periods, that anti- 
quity muft have been more populous ; ; fecondly, whether. in 
reality it was fo. If I can make it appear, that the conclufion 
is not fo certain as is pretended, in favour of antiquity, | "tis all 
ot afpire to. : : 


is sons we may abides: gee the queftion. ae regard 
to ae comparative populoufnefs. “Of ages or eee implies 
cerhing the: —— of their whole police, their manners, 
and the conftitution ef thei government. For as there is in 
all men, both male and female, a defire and power of genera-_ 
tion, more active than is ever univerfally exerted, the reftraints 
which they lie under, mutt proccss Hon ome: difficulties ; In = 


* Ler Peasants. See alfo © Lip de Loin, i, ae ap. 17; ee 19 


their 
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their fituation, which it belongs to a wile legiflature carefully 
to obferve and remove. Almoft every -man who thinks he 
can maintain a family will have One 5. and the human {pecies, 
at this rate of propagation, would more than double every 
generation. How fait do mankind multiply in every colony 
or new fettlement ; where it is an eafy matter to provide for a 
family ; ‘and where men are nowife ftraitened or confined, as 
in long eftablithed governments? Hiftory tells us frequently 
of plagues, which have fwept away the third or fourth part 
of a people: Yet ina generation or two, the deftrudtion was 
not perceived ; and the fociety had again acquired their former 
number. — “The lands which were. ‘cultivated, the houfes built, 
the commodities raifed, the riches acquir red, enabled the people 
who elcaped, immediately to marry, and to rear families, . 
which fupplied the place of thofe who had perifhed f. And 
for a like reafon, every wile, jut, nd mild overnment, by 
rendering the condition sort § fubj cis ealy 
always abound moft in ‘people, as well a as in ‘commodities and 
riches. A country), indeed, whole climate and foil are fitted 
for vines, will naturally be more ‘populous than one which pro- 
duces only corn, and that more populous than one which is only 
- fitted for pafturage. But if every thing elfe be equal, it feems 
natural to expect, that where-ever. there are moft happinefs and 
virtue, and the wifelt inftitutions, there will alfo be moft PODS 7 


cure, will 


‘The queftion, therefore, concerning the populoufnets of au= 
tient and modern amas Dee allowes Le great, ‘importance, 


+ This too is a good reafon why the fmall-pox “ne not depopulate countries fo 
much as may at firft fight be imagined, Where there is room for more people, they 
will always arife, even without the affiftance of naturalization bills. ’Tis remarked | 
by Don Geronimo pe Usrartz, that the provinces of Spain which fend moft peo- 
ple to the Inpizs, are moft populous: which proceeds from their fuperior riches. 


fii 2 ae it 
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it will be requifite, if we would bring it to fome determina-~ 
tion, to compare both the domeffic and political fituation of 
thefe two periods, in order to judge of the fas by their 
moral caufes; which is the frft view in which we ae to 
confider them. 7 


The chief difference between the domeftic eeconomy of the 
antients and that of the moderns confifts in the practice of 
flaver > which prevailed among. the former, and which has been 
abolifhed for fome centuries throughout the greatett part of 
Europe. Some paffionate admirers of the antients, and zea- 
lous partizans of civil liberty, (for thefe fentiments, as they 
are both of them, in the main, extremely jutt, are found to be 
almoft infeparable) cannot forbear regretting the lofs of this 
inftitution ; and whilft they brand all fubmiffion to the g0- 
vernment of a fingle perfon with the harfh denomination of 
flavery, they would gladly reduce the greateft part of man= 
kind to real flavery and fubjetion. But to one who confiders 
coolly on the fubjea, it will | appear, that human nature, in 


= general, really enjoys more liberty at prefent, in the moft ar- 


bitrary. governments of EuRo PE, than it ever did during the 
moit flourithing period of antient times. As. much_ as fub- 
~ miffion to a petty prince, whofe dominions extend not beyond 
a fingle city, is more grievous than obedience to a great mo- 
~narch ; ‘fo much is domeftic flavery more cruel and oppreflive 
than any: civil fubjeaion whatfoever, “The ‘more the mafter is 
removed irom us in place’ and rank, the greater Inberty we 
enjoy ; the lefs are our actions infpeéted and controled ; and ~ 
the fainter that cruel comparifon bécomes between our own 
fubjeion, and the freedom, and even dominion of another. 
The: yemains that are found of flavery, i in the AMERICAN 


colomics, 


a 
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colonies, and among fome EUROPEAN nations, would never 
~furely create a defire of rendering it more univerfal. The 
‘little humanity commonly obferved in perfons accuftomed, . 
from their infancy, to exercife fo great authority over their. 


fellow-creatures, and to trample upon human nature, ‘were. 
fufficient alone to difguft us with that authority. Nor can a. 
more probable reafon be given for the fevere, I might fay, . 
barbarous, manners of antient times, than the practice of do-- 
-meftic flavery ; by which every man of rank was rendered a: 


petty tyrant, and educated amidft. the LEE OE Ee and 
low cepacia of his flaves, — ee ee 


f 


Wecordine to nite antient: peaches all HES were’ on the- 
inferior, to reftrain him to the duty of fubmiffion; none on : 


a 


the fuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal duties of gentle-- 


nefs and humanity. In modern times, a bad fervant finds not 
eafily a good mafter, nora bad mafter a good fervant 


her 


; and the.- 


checks are mutual, Tanabe to ‘the inviolable and es laws. : 


of reafon and equity. 


"The ‘caftom of expotn ing ‘old, “uklef, or fick flaves™ am an: 
ifland of the TYBER, there to flarve, feems to have been pretty.’ 
common in Rome; and whoever recovered, after having been « 
fo expoted, had his liberty given him, by an edi@ of the em-- 
peror CLAUDTUS; where it was likewife forbid to kill any 
fave merely for old age or ficknefs*. But fuppofing that this - 
_ edict was firictly obeyed, would it ee the domeitic treatment . 
of flaves, or render their lives much more comfortable ? We- 
may imagine what others would practife, when it was 


the profeiled maxim of the elder Cato, to fell his fuper-- 


® SugeTronius in vita CLraupIl, 


= 


annuated . 
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“airmated — for any prieé, father than maintain — . 
efteemed an ulelefs burthen fT. : a | ; 


_The ergaftulas or dungeons, where flaves. in ee were 
focal to work, were very common all over dias. Couie 
MELLA t advifes, that they be always built under ground; and 

fe || at as the duty of a careful overfeer, to call over 

every day the names of thefe flaves, like the muftering of a 
‘regiment or thip’ $ company, in order to know prefently when 
any of them had deferted. A proof of the frequency of thefe 
ergaftula, and of the ereat number of flaves ufually confined in 
bee 


af ok ie for a oe was aes in Sines as appears 
fon. Ovip |, and. other authors §. Had not thefe people 
thaken off all fenfe of compaffion towards that unhappy part 
of their fpecies, would they. have: prefented all their friends, 
at the firft entrance, with fuch. an image of the feverity of the 
mater, and mulery of the flave ? ? 


: Narhing {fo common in all trials, even of civil caufes, as to 
call for the evidence of flaves ; which was always extorted by 
= the. mot exquifite torments. - DEMOSTHENES fays*, that 

“where it was poflible to produce, for the fame faG, either free- - 
men or flaves as witnefles, the judges always preferred the 
torturing of Te as. a more certain ane: infallible evidence T. 


t PuvuT. in vita Oris net : 
t Lis. 1. cap. 6. || Id. fies is Capit. + Amor. lib. 1, eleg. 6. 
§ Surton, de claris rhetor. So alfo the antient poet. J antes tatinire aie 
audio. 
Ip Oflean orat. 1. ee 
+ The fame practice was common in Rone but Cicero feems not to think this 
evidence {o certain as the teftimony of free-citizens. Pro Celio. 
| = : : SENECA 


& 
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SENECA draws a picture of that diforderly luxury, which — 
changes day into hight, and night into day, and inverts every 
ftated hour. of every office in life. Among other circumftances, 
{uch as difplacing the meals and times of bathing, he mentions, 
that regularly about the third hour of the night, the neighbours 
of one who indulges this falfe refinement, hear the noife of 
whips and lathes; and, upon enquiry, find that he is hen 
taking an account of the conduct of his fervants, and giving — 
them due corre@tion and difcipline. “This is not remarked as 
an inftance of cruelty, but. only of diforder, which, even in 
actions the moft ufual and methodical, changes the fixed Aours 
that an eftablithed cuftom had en them ¢ POE. 


But cae bufinefs is only to confider the influence of 
flayery on the populoufnels of -a flate. Tis pretended, ~ that, in 
this particular, the antient practice _ had Anfinitely. the advan-— 
tage, and ‘was. the: chief. caufe: of t lat extreme populoufael 
which is fuppofed : in ‘thofe times. At prefent, all matters. die 
courage the marrying of _their male fervants, and admit not by 
any. means the aarti: of aie female; whio are a fuppoteds alto- 


= E eas ‘122. The Anes ae sibled at Ro ME, may anvullly be conhdered too. 
as an effect of the people’s contempt for flaves, and was alfo a great caufe of the ge- 
heral inhumanity of their princes and rulers. Who can read the accounts of the am~ 
phitheatrical entertainments without horror? Or who is furprized, that the emperors: 
fhould treat that people j in the fame way. ‘the people treated their inferiors ? One’s hu- 
Manity, on that occafion, is apt to renew the barbarous wifh of CaLricuLa, that the 
people had but one neck. A man could almoft be pleafed, by a fingle blow, to put 
an end to fuch a race of monfters. — You may thank God, fays the author above cited, 
(epi. 7.) addreting himfelf to the Roman people, that you havea matter, (wiz. the’ . 
mild and the merciful Nero) who is incapable of learning cruelty from-yourexample.- 
This was fpoke in the beginning of his reign t But he fitted them very well after- 
wards; and no doubt was confiderably improved by the fight of the barbarous eo : 
to which he had, from his infancy, been accuftomed. ie 


act : 
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-gether incapacitated for their fervice. But where the proper- 
ty of the fervants is lodged in the mafter, their marriage and 
fertility form his riches, and bring hin a fucceflion of flaves, 
that fupply the place of thofe whom age and infirmity have 
-difabled. He encourages, therefore, their propagation as much 
-as that of his cattle; rears the young with the fame care; and 
educates them to fome art or calling, which may render them 
smore ufeful or valuable to him. The opulent are, by this 
“policy, interefted in the being at leaft, though not the well-being 
-of the poor; and enrich themfelves, by encreafing the number 
and induftry of thofe who are fubjeGted to them. Each man, 
‘being a fovereign in his own family, has the fame intereft with 
regard to it, as the prince with regard to the {tate ; and has not, 
‘ike the prince, any oppofite motive of ambition or vain-glory, 
which may lead him to depopulate his little fovereignty. All 
of it is, at all times, under his: eye; and he has leifure to in- 


~ fpe& the moft minute detail of the marriage and education of 
his = Te | 


| can are the confequences of domeftic flavery, according to 
the firft afpect and appearance of things: But if we enter more - 
_ deeply into the fubjeQ, we thall perhaps find reafon to retract 
our’ hafty determinations. The comparifon i is fhocking be- 
tween the management of human creatures and that of cattle; 
but being extremely juft, when applied. to the prefent fubject, 


++ We may here obferve, that if domeftic flavery really increafed populoufnefs, it 
would be an exception to the general rule, that the happinefs of any fociety and its 
populoufnefs are neceflary attendants, A mafter, from humour or intereft, may make 
his flaves: very unhappy, and. yet. be: careful from intereft, to increafe their number. 


Their marriage 3 is; ‘not a matter of choice with. os no more e than any other action of 
theis life, oo ee 7 


it 
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it may be proper to trace the confequences of it. At the capital, 
near all great cities, in all populous, rich, induftrious provinces, 
few cattle are bred. Provifions, lodging, attendance, labour, are’ 
there dear; and men find better their account int buying the cattle, 
after they come to a certaii age; from the remoter and cheaper ° 
countries: Thefe are confequently the only breeding countries’ 
for cattle; and by a parity of reafon, for men too, when the 
latter are put on the fame footing with the former. ‘To rear a 
child in Lonpown till he could be ferviceable, would coft much. 
dearer, than-to buy one of the fame age from SCOTLAND or- 
IRELAND; where he had been raifed in a cottage, covered :. 
with rags, and fed on oatmeal or potatoes. ‘Thofe who had: 
ffaves, therefore, in all the richer and more. populous countries, ~ 
would difcourage the pregnancy of the females, and either - 
prevent or deftroy the birth. The human {pecies would parih . 
in thofe places where it ought to increafe the -fafteft; and a. 
perpetual recruit be made from all the poorer and more defart 
provinces. Such a continued drain would tend ‘mightily to de=. 
populate the flate, and render great cities ten times more de- | 
firu@ive than with us; where everyman is mafter of himfelf, . 
and provides for his children’ from the powerful infin: of © 
nature, not the calculations of fordad intereft., If Lonpon,:. 
at prefent, without increafing, needs a yearly recruit from the 
country, of 5000 people, as is ‘commonly computed; what. 
mat it require, if the greateft part of the tradefmen. and com-~ 
mon people were flaves, and were. hindrgd from Bpiceting. bys 
their. avaricious maiters ! Ps 


All antient authors tell us, that there was-a perpetual flux 
_ of flaves to ItaLy from the: remoter provinces, particularly ; 
Vou... : K kk SYRIA; 
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-Syrta, Criicia*, Cappapocia, and the Lefer Asta, 
‘THRA CE, and Aicypr: Yet the number of people did not 
‘increafe in Tray; ;-and - writers complain of the continual 
: decay of induftry and agriculture f. Where then is that ex- 
treme fertility of the Roman flaves, which is commonly fup- 
poled? So far from. multiplying, they could not, it feems, fo. 
much as keep-up : the Rock, ‘without immenfe recruits. And 
tho’ "great numbers were continually manumitted, and convert= 
ed into ROMAN citizens, the numbers even of thefe did not 
" Ancreafe {, till the freedom of the city was communicated to 
‘foreign provinces. 


the. term for a fave born and bred in a family, was, 
ern Il 3 and thefe flaves feem to have been. intitled by cuftom. 


f 


* Ten choufand flaves in a day Have been often fold fore re ale OF ie Rowan, at : 
yDetus in Cinrcra.. StRaBo, lib, 1455 Sees Bares . 
+ CoLuMELLa,. lib. Te BGG Cape 266 7. VARRO, lib: 37ocap, 1, Horat. 
ibs. 2. 0d < be: TACT: anna). lib. 3. cap. has. SUETON, iz aig Ava. cap. 42... 
“Pury. lib. 18. cap. 13. Se | 

at. Mincre indies ee ingenua, fays Tacitus, azn, lib, 24. cap. ose 
_ || As fervus was the name of the genus, and verna OF the fpecies, without any cor 


selative, this forms fron : prefum tion, that the latter were : by. far the leat numerous. 
°Tis an univerfal obfrvation which » we may form. upon: ‘language, 


that where two 


___ -felated parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, in numbers, rank or con- 


fideration, t there are always correlative terms invented, which anfwer to both the parts, : 
and exprefs their mutual relation. aE oy bear no proportion. to each other, the term | 
~is only. invented for the lef nar diftinéion from the whole. Thus man 
-and wonan, mafier and Servant, aie ae Jin, prince and Subjed, firancer and citizen, = 
_.are correlative terms. But the words, /eamen, carpenter, Simith, tailor, 8c. have no- 
_correfpondent terms, which exprefs thofe who are no feaman, no carpenter, Je. 
Languages differ very much with tegard to the particular words where this diftin@tion 
obtains 5 -andimay. thence: afford very flrong inferences, concerning the manners and 
tuttomne of aifferent ge The mas eg uesneEe of the Roman emperors had - 


exalted s 
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_ to privileges and indulgences beyond others; a fullicient vea- : 
fon why the mafters would not be fond of rearing. many of that 


kind*. Whoever is acquainted withthe maxims of our a : 
ers, will ape the juftnefs of this obfervation 


Acris cusié: much praifed by his hiftorian for the one which. 
he took in recruiting his family from the flaves born in itt; 
May we not thence infer, that that practice was not then very. 

common ?. : 


The names of flaves in de GREEK’ sorties SvRvs,Misvs, 
Geta, THRAX, Davvs, Lypus, Puryx, &c. afford a pre=- 
fumption, that at ATHENS, at leaft, moft of the flaves Were ° 
imported from: foreign’ nations: The ATHENIANS, fays 


exalted the foldiery fo high, that.they balanced all the other orders: of the-ftate : Hee 
miles and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to. ancient, and 
ftill fo to modern languages. - : Modern faperftition has” exalted” the. clergy fo high, 
that they overbalance the whole ftate : Hence clergy and laily ave terms oppofed in all 
modern languages; andinthefe alone: And from the fame principles I infer, that if the 
number of flaves bought by the Romays from foreign countries, had not extremely 
exceeded thofe bred at home, werna would ae had a correlative, which would have 
exprefied the former fpecies of flaves. But thefe, it would feem, compofed the main 
body of the ancient flaves, and the latter were but a few exceptions. 

* Verna is ufed by the Roman writers as a word equivalent to /eurra, on account of 
the petulance and impudence of thofe flaves. .M ART. lib. 1. ep. 42. Horace alfo 
mentions the ‘verna  procaces 5 3 and Perroniv 5; Ze 24 wernitla arbanitas. SENECA, 
de provid. Cap 1. verndarum licenlia. ~ : 

+ ?Tis computed in the West Inpres, that a ftock of flaves crow worfe five per cent. — 
every year, unlefs new flaves be bought to recruit them. They. are not able to keep. 
up their number, even in thofe warm. countries, where cloaths and provifions are fo 
eafily got. How much more mult this happen i in BugoPean countrics,. and in or — 
hear great cities. et 

} Coen, Neros in vita Arrici. We may retin, isk Roce eftate lay 
chiefly i in Epraus, which being a remote, defolate place, would render it pwofitable 


for hint to year flaves there. 


Kkks <= STRABO, 


ABO 2.2 ‘BOO eA ee | 
‘STRABO +, gave to.their flaves, either the names of the na= 
tions whence they were bought, as Lypus, Syrus: or the 
names of that were moft common among thofe nations, as 


Manes-or MipAs to a PHRYGIAN, Trpras toa PAPHLA= 
GONIAN. : 


Dice: after having mentioned a law whit for- 
bid any man to firike the flave of another, praifes the huma- 
nity of this law; and adds that if the barbarians from whom 
flaves were bought had information that their countrymen 
met with fuch gentle treatment, they would entertain a great 
efteem for the ArHENtaNs{. IsocraTes | too infinuates, 
that the flaves of the Greuxs were generally or very com- 

monly. barbarians; ARIsTOTLE in his Politics |] plainly fup- 
pofes, that a flave is always a foreigner. The ancient comic 
writers reprefented the flaves as {peaking a barbarous lan- 
guage §. ‘This was an imitation of nature. 


’Tis well known that DemosTHENEs, in his nonage, had 
been defrauded of a large fortune by his tutors, and that after- 
wards he recovered, by a profecution at law, the value of his 
patrimony. His orations, on that occafion, fill remain, and 
contain.a very exact detail of the whole fubftance left by his 
father *, in money, merchandife, houtfes, and flaves, together 

with the value of each particular. Among the reft were 52 
- flaves, handieraftfmen, VIZ, 32 fword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet 
makers +; all Buy not a word of any wives, children or 


ep daibe7. t In the iSroe 221. ex edit, Aunt, A Panegyr. 
| Lib. 7. cap. 1c. fub. fin. 


oS ARISTOPH, Eauitcs, I, 17, The antient fcholiatt remarks on this ey as 
ws BAS B 
* In Aiphebin orat. Y. 


PU makers of thofe beds veh the antients lay upon at meals, 
3 family, 
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family, which they certainly would have had, had it been 
a common cuftom at AT HENs to breed from the flaves: Andt e 
value of the whole muft have depended very much on that cir- 
cumftance.’ No female flaves are even fo much as mentioned, 
except fome houfe-maids, who belonged to his mother. This 
argument has great force, if it be not altogether decifive. 


Confider this paflage of PLurArcHt, fpeakinge of the 
Elder CaTo. “ He hada great number of flaves, whom he 
* took care to buy at the fales of prifoners of war; and he 
- chofe them young, that they might ealily be accuftomed to 
“ any diet/or manner of life, and be inftru@ted in any bufinefs 
or labour, as men teach any thing to young dogs or horfes. 


ce 


And efteeming love the chief fource of all diforders, he 
“ allowed the male flaves to have a commerce with the female 
“ in his family, upon paying acertain fum for this privilege : 
‘- Buthe ftritly forbad all i intrigues out of his family.” 2 Ate 
there any fymptoms in this narration of that care which is fup- 
pofed in the antients, of the marriage and propagation of their 
flaves? If that was a common ‘pra@tice, founded on general 
intereft, it would furely have been embraced by CATO, who 
was a great ceconomift, and lived in times when the antient fru- 
gality and fmpherty of manners were full in credit and re- 
putation, 


It is exprefsly remarked by the writers of the Roman law, 
that fearce any ever purchale flaves with a view. of breed- 


ing from them ° be 
Our 


: = Tn vita CaTonis. 
* «¢ Non temere ancille ejus rei cists comparantur ut pariant.” Dige/. lib. 5. 


gt. 3. de Lared. petit, lex 27. ‘The following texts are to the fame purpofe. ‘* Spado- 
“< nem 
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~~ Our lackeys and houfe-maids, Town, do not ferve much tos 
multiply their {pecies : But the antients, befides thofe who: 
attended on. their perfon, had all their labour performed by: 

flaves, who lived, many of them, in their family; and fome 

great men poffeffed to the number of 10,000. If there be- 
any fufpicion, therefore, that this inftitution was unfavourable: 
to propagation, (and the fame reafon, at leaft in part, holds. 

with regard to antient flaves as well as modern fervants) how: 

deftrudtive mutt oo have proved tess 5: - ; 


_ Hillery mentions a ROMAN nobleman, His had 400 flaves- 
oe the fame roof with him: And having been aflaffinated. 
at home by: the furious revenge. of one of them, the law was: 
executed with rigour, and all without exception were put to. 
death +. Many other Roman noblemen had families equally,. 
or more numerous; and I believe every one will allow, that 


*‘'nem morbofum non em neque vitiofum, verius mihi videtur; fed fanum effe, - 

“ ficuti illum qui unum tefticulum habet, qui etiam generare poteft.” Dige/. lib. 

2. tit. 1. de edilitio edido, lex 6, §. 2. © Sin autem quis ‘ita fpado fit, ‘ut tam necef- - 
S faria pars corporis penitus abfit, morbofus eft.” Jd. dex 7: His impotence, it feems, 

was only regarded fo far as his health or life might be affected by it. In other 

refpets, he was full gs valuable. The fame : reafoning i is employed with regard to fe- 

male flaves. ‘* Queritur’ de ea. smuliere que. femper mortuos parit, an morbofa fit ? 

€¢ etait Sabine. fi vulvze vitio ‘hoc contingit, morbofam effe.?. ese Td It has . 

_ even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid or vitiated and it is de- 
_ termined, that fhe is found, not on account of the value of her offspring, but be- 
caufe it is the natural ‘part or office of women to bear children. ‘* Si mulier ‘ preg- 

“ nans venerit, inter omnes convenit fanam eameffe, Maximum enim ac precipuum 

“* munus foeminarum accipere ac tueri conceptum. -Puerperam quoque fanam effe; fi 

** modo nihil extrinfecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valetudinem i immitteret. 

*< De fterili Coelius diftinguere Trebatinm dicit, ut fi natura fouls fit, fana nes 
fi vitio corporis, contra.” Jd. ee 

+ “Tacit, ann, lib. 14, cap. 43. : = 
this: 
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this rould {carce be practicable, were we to fuppofe all the 
dlaves married, and the females to be breeders *, 


F< 


So’ early: as the poet Hesiop Th married fixes, ether male 7 


' ~or female, were efteemed very inconvenient. How much more, 


where fantilies had increafed to fuch an enormous fize, as ir 


Rome, and where fimplicity of manners was banithed from 
all oS of people G | 


& Munopuon in his Occonomics, where he gives direétions 


for the management of a farm, recommends a ftri€t care and 


attention of laying the male ahd the female flaves at a diftance 


from each other. He feems not to fappofe that they ; are ever - 


married. The only flaves among the Grrrxs that appear to 
have continued their own breed, were the HiLoress, who 


had houfes apart, and: were more the flaves of the public than 


of individuals Hs 


“The fame athe: ells us, 
agreement with his mafter, ‘was obliged to pay him an obolus 
a day for each’ flave ; 5 ‘befides maintaining them, and keeping 
up the number. Had the antient flaves been all breeders, this 
laftcireumftance of the contract had been faperfluous. 


ie antients talk fo frequently « of a fixed, Bie por tion of 
provifions affigned to each flave {b that. we are naturally led to 


s The flaves in the great ieee had little rooms afligned them, called celle, 
Whence the name of cell was transferred to the monks room in a convent. See far- 
ther on this head, Just. Lresius, Saturn. 1.-cap. 14, T hele form flrong. pepe 
tions again{t the marriage and propagation of ‘the family pres 

+ Opera et Dies, lib. z. I. 24. alfol. 220. 

z Strano, lib. 8. § De ratione redituum. 

M See Cato de re TS cap. 56. Donatus in Phormion, I. 1. Q. SENECAE 


epift. 80. : Tee 
a, ----, =conchide 


ICIAS 8 overfeer, a3 


a 
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conclide;. that flaves lived. almoit all fingle, and received that: 
portion asa kind of board-wages. 


“The practice, indeed, of marrying the flaves feems-not to: _ 
have been: very common, even:among the country-labourers; 
where itis more naturally to be expe@ed. Cato *, enume- 
rating. the: flaves requifite to labour. a vineyard. of a-hundred 
acres, makes them to amount to 15; the overfeer and his: wife; 
villicus and villica, and 13 male flayes; for an olive planta-. 
‘tion OF 240 acres, the overfeer and his wife, and 11 male’ 
flaves ; and fo in proportion, to a greater. or jes plantation or. 
pee 


VaRRO 4; citing this paflage of Caro, allows his compu- 
tation to be juft in every refpe&t, except the laft. For as it is 
: requifite, fays he, to have an- overfeer. and his wife, whether 
the vineyard or plantation be great or fmall, this mu alter the 
exadinefs of the proportion, Had CarTo’s computation been: 
erroneous in.any other refpect, it had certainly been corrected © 
by Varro, who feems fond of. difcovering. fo trivial an. 
inaccuracy. . 


The fame author }, as well'as COLUMELL<« §; recommends 
it as requifite to give a wife to the overfeer, in order to attach. 
him the more ftrongly to his mafter’s fervice. This was there=- 
fore a peculiar indulgence. ae to a. flave, 1. oe fo great. 
a confidence was repoled.. 


In Eee pluec VARRO mentions it as. an ufeful precaution; | 
not to nes to eos from. the fame nations, left ‘they. 
* De re rut, cap. 10). Ihe. —— + Lib. 1. cap. 18. , 


flib.s. cap. 17. § Lib, 1, cap. 18. , we 
—— oe Deel. | 
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beget fations and {editions in the family: A prefumption 
that in IraLy the greateft part, even of the country labour- 
ing flaves, (for he {peaks of no other) ‘were bought from the 
remoter provinces. All the world knows, that the family- 
flaves in Rome, who were inftruments of thew and luxury, 
were commonly imported from the ealt. Hoc profecere, fays 
PLiny, {peaking of the jealous care of mafters, mancipiorum 
legiones, et in domo turba externa ac fervorum quoque caufa no- 
menclator adhibendus *, | 


It is indeed recommended by Varro {, to propagate youne 
fhepherds in the family from the old ones, — For as grafing 
farms were commonly in remote and cheap places, and each 
fhepherd lived’ in a cottage apart, his marriage and increafe 
were not liable to the fame inconveniencies as in dearer places, 
and where many fervants lived in a family ; which was uni- 
verfally the cafe in fuch of the Roman farms as produced wine 
or corn. “If we confider this “exception with regard to the 
fhepherds, and weigh the reafons of it, it will ferve for a 
{trong confirmation of all our foregoing fufpicions +, 


~ CoLUMELLA |, 1 own, advifes the matter to give a reward, 
and even liberty to a female flave, ‘that had reared him above 
three children: A proof, that fometimes the antients ‘propa- 
gated from their. flaves;. which, indeed, cannot be denied, 
Were it otherwife, the pra@ice of flavery, being fo common 
in antiquity, muft have been defiruGiive to a degree which no 

* Lib, 33. Caps So likewife Tacitus, Gna: Ihe cap. 44. 

+ Lib. 2. cap. 10, ‘ 


t Paftoris duri eft hic filius, ille bubulci, JUVEN. fat. In, 1g1,. 
If Lib. I. CaDe 8. 


Vout, Lal | expedient 


SE es AY 

expedient could repair. All I pretend to infer from thefe 
reafonings, 18, that flavery is in general difadvantageous both to 
the happinefs and populoufnefs of mankind, and that its place 
is much better ee by the poe of hired fervants. 


The laws, or, as (oe “writers call them, the fotone of 
the GRACCH I, were occafioned by their obferving the increafe — 


of flaves. all over ITALY, and the diminution of free citizens. 


Appian * afcribes this incteafe to the propagation of the 
flaves; PLuTARCH {to the purchafing of barbarians, who 
were chained and imprifoned, Paplapuca decuarnpia t. "Lis to 
22 pefimes that both CIs concuie. 


‘SiciLy, fays” Feonw! |, was full of ergafula, and was 
cultivated by: Jabourers im chains. EuNuUs and ATHENIO 
excited the fervile war, by breaking up thefe monftrous prifons, 
and giving liberty to 60,000 flaves. The younger POMPEY 
augmented his army in Spain by the fame expedient §. If 
the: country-labourers, throughout _ the Roman enn 


* De bel. Se libs 1. 

4 In vita Tis. & C. GRaccHa. 

t To the fame purpofe is that -paflage of the elder ae ex controverfia os lib. 
e: «Arata quondam. ‘populis: rura, fingulosam, ergaftulorum funt : latinfque nunc 
villici, quam olim rages, imperant. At nunceadem,” fays PLiny,. * vinéti pedes,. 


| sdamnatac manus, inferipti vultus exercent.” lib. 18. =p 3. Soalfo/MarTiAbLe 


SS Et fonet i innumera compede Thufcus ager.” ls Bs +R 2 23 
And Con a = 
| Agrorum, et quondam duro fuleata Cainilit, 
Vomere et antiqua Curiorum paffa ligones, 


“Tum longos j jungere fines 


Longa fub ignotis éxtendere rura colonis. lib, 1. 
Vinéto foffore coluntur : 
Hefperide feeetes. — So SS lib. 7. : 
1 Lib, 3.. cap. ae § Id, lib. 4. cap. 8.. 


“wwere 
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were fo generally 1 in this fituation, and if it was difficult or im- 
poiib! eto find feparate lodgings for the families of the city- 
fervants, how unfavourable to. propagation, as well as to hu- 
mamity, muft the inftitution of domeftic flavery be efteemed ? 


CoNST-AN TINOPLE, at prefent, requires the ‘fame’ recruits 
of flaves from all the provinces, which Rome did of old; 
and thefe provinces are of — far from being sel 


Ecver, oa to ‘Monf. Mariuen, facade Ae ae 


colonies of black flaves to the other parts of the TurKisH 
empire; and receives annually an equal return of white: The. 
one brought from the inland parts of AFRICA, the other from 
MINGRELIA, and TARTARY. 


Our modern convents are, no doubt, -very bad inftitutions : 
But there 1 1S reafon to fufpe&, that anions: i!) great fa- 
7 mily in iraay, - and pr ably in other | parts 
was a fpecies of convent. And though we Fave ee to de- 
teft all thofe popith inflitutions, ‘as nurferies of the moft abject 
faperfition, burthenfome to ‘the public, and oppreflive to the 
poor prifoners, male as well as female ; yet may it be queftion- 
ed whether they. be fo deftru@ive to the populoufnefs of a Rate 
as is commonly imagined... Were the land which belongs to a 


convent, beftowed on a nobleman, he would fpend 4 ats revenue 
on dogs, horfes, grooms, footmen, cooks, “and houfe-maids ; 
and his family would not furnish many more citizens than 
the convent. — : : 


‘The common reafon why parents thruft their daughters into 
numneries, is, that they may not be over-burthened with too 
numerous a family; but the antients had a method almoft as 


Lil 2 So innocent, 


c 
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innocent, and more effectual to that purpofe, viz. the expoling 
their children in the earlieft infancy. This practice was very. 
common; and is not mentioned by any author of thofe times 
with the horror it deferves, or fearce *-even with difapproba- 
tion. PLUTARCH, the humane, good-natured PLUTARCH TY, 
recommends it as a virtue in ATTALUs, king of PERGAMUS, 
that he murdered, or, if you wili, expofed all his own chil- 
dren, in order to leave his ‘crown to the fon of his brother, 
EumMENES; fignalizing in this manner his gratitude and af- 
fection to Eum ENES, who had left him his heir preferable to 
that fon. It was SoLon, the moft celebrated of the fages of 
GREECE, who gave es pore Be law to kill their 
children {. | : : 


Shall we then allow thefe two circumftances to compenfate 
each other, viz. monaftic vows and the expofing of children,, 
and to be unfavourable, in equal degrees, to the propagation. 
of mankind? Idoubt the advantage is here on the fide of 
antiquity. Perhaps, by an odd conne@tion of eaufes, the bar- 
barous practice of the antients might rather render thofe times. 
more populous. By removing the terrors of too numerous: 
a family it would engage many people in marriage; and fuch, 
is the force of natural affeCtion, that very few, in comparifon. 
would have refolution enough to carry into execution their 
: former i intentions, ee 


Gan “iy ony count awhiere this cruel pracice of ex= 
poling children, prevails at prefent, is the moft populous coun=. 


* Tacitus blamesit. De morib, Germ. 
+ De fraterno amore. Seneca alfo approves of the expofing of fickly, infirm: — 
children. De ira, lib. x. Caps. 15. : 
t Sexr..Emp. lib, 3,. cap. 24... 


iy 
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try we know; and every man is married before he is twenty. 
Such early marriages could f{earce be general, had not men the: 
profped of fo eafy a method of getting rid of their children. 
I own, that PLuTaRcH * {peaks of it as a very univerfal 
maxim of the poor to expofe their children; and as the rich: 
were then averfe to marriage, on. account = the courtlhip: 
they met with from thofe who expected legacies from them, _ 
the public muft have been in a bad fituation: between them +. 


_ Of all fciences there is none, where firft appearances are. 
more deceitful than in politics. Hofpitals for foundlings feem. 
favourable to the increafe of numbers ; and, perhaps, may be. 
fo, when kept under proper reftri@ions. But when they open. 
the door to every one, without diftinG@ion, they have probably: 
acontraryseefteG, and are pernicious to the flate. °Tis com- 
puted, that every ninth child born at Paris, is, fent to the: 
hofpital ;. though it feems certain, according to the: common: 
courfe of human affairs, that tis not a hundredth part whofe: 
parents are altogether incapacitated to rear and educate them.. 
The infinite difference, for health, | cui and paras 


* De amore ene 

+ The pra€tice of leaving great {ums of money to friends, though one had near- 
relations, was.common in Greece as well as Rome ; as we may gather from Lu-- 
cian. This practice prevails much. lefs in modern times ; and Ben. Jounson’s: 
Voupronz is therefore almot entirely extraGied frof antient authors, and fuits better. 


the manners of thofe times, 


Te may juftly be thought, that the liberty of. divorces im Romer was another dif- 
couragement to marriage. Sucha practice. prevents not. ‘quarrels from Aumour, but. ° 
rather increafes them ; and occafions alfo thofe from inter ef, which are-much more: 
dangerous and* deftruciive.. See farther on this head, Effays moral, political, and” 
literary, Part I. Flay XIX. Perhaps too the unnatural lufts of the antients ought to: 


be taken into confideration, as.of fome moment.. 


‘between: 


ge 2h Se 


between an education in an hofpital and that in a private fa- 
-mily, fhould induce us not ‘to make the entrance ‘Into an 
hofpital too eafy and engaging. To kill one’s own child is 
_ fhocking to nature, and muft therefore be pretty unufual; but 
to turnover the care of him upon others is very ceriptin to 
the natural indolence of mafkind. 


ee ede the domed life and manners of the an- 
tients, compared to thofe of the moderns ; ; where, in the main, 
we feem rather fuperior, fo far as the prefent queftion is con- 
cerned; we fhall now examine the politrcal cuftoms and in- 
“Alitutions of both ages, and weigh their influence i in a. 
or ERE the propagaten of manlaad. 


 Belorc the: inereafe of the Roman power, or rater till its 
full cRablithment, almof all the nations which are the fcene of 
_antient hiftory, were divided into fmall territories or petty 
_commonwealths, where of courfe a great equality of fortune 


prevailed, and the centre of the government was aus Use 
near its frontiers, 


‘This was the fituation of affairs not only i in oo and 
Trait, but alfo in ‘SPAIN, GauL, GERMANY, AFRIC, and 
a great part of the Leffler Asta. And it muft be owned, that 
“no infiitution could be more favourable to the propagation of 
mankind. For though. a man of an overgrown fortune, not 
being able to confume more than another, muft fhare it with 
thofe who ferve and attend him; yet their polleflion being 
precarious, ‘they have not the Aa encouragement to marriage, 
28 1 each. Ahad a {mall fortune, fecure and independent. Enor= — 
mous cities are, Defides, deftrudtive to fociety, beget vice and 


diforder 
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a der of all kinds, flarve the remoter provinces, and even 
‘flarve themfelves, by the prices to which they raife all pro- 
vifions. Where each man had his little houfe and field to him- 
{elf, and each county had its capital, free and independent ; 
whata happy fituation of mankind! How favourable to in- 
dufiry and agriculture; to marriage and propagation! The 
prolific virtue of men, were it to a in its full extent, ‘with 
out that reftraint which poverty and necefli ity impofes on it, 
would doublé the number every generation: And nothing: 
turely can give it more liberty, than fuch {mall commonwealths,, 
and fuch an equality of fortune among the citizens, All fall 
{lates naturally produce equality of fortune, becaufe they afford. 
m0 Opportunities of great increafe; but {mall commonwealths 
much more, by that divifion. of power and authority wbach 1S: 
effential to them. | 


When XENOPHON * returned after the i ttae expedition 
with Cyrus, he hired himiele and 6000. of the GREEKS into: 
the fervice of SEUTHES, a prince of THRACE; and the 
articles of his agreement were, that each foldier fhould receive 
a daric a month, each captain two darics, aad he himfelf, as: 
general, four: A regulation of pay which would not a little: 
furprife our modern officers. 


Demos HENES and AiscHINES, with eight more, were 
feat ambafladors to PHrire of Macepon, and their appoint 
ments for above four months were a thoufand drachmas, which. 
is lefs than a drachina a day for each ambaflador +. But a 
drachmaa day, nay fometimes two. ce was the [ pay of a common: 
foot-foldicr. 


- Dees Cyr, libs 7.: . ae 
_-+ DEMosT, de Lalla leg. He calls it a ee fum, 28 Tuvcrp. lib. ae 


A cen= 


me 2a: BS 5 “At Sodge 

A centurion among the RomANs had only double pay to a pri- 
vate man, in PoLYBius’s time*, and we accordingly find the 
gratuities after a triumph regulated by that proportion}+. But 
Mark ANTHONY and the triumvirate gave the centurions 
five times the reward of the ‘other {. So much had the in- 
creafe of the commonwealth increafed the inequality oe 
the citizens f. 


‘Tt muft be owned, that the fituation of af | in modern 
times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as equality of for- 
tune, is not near fo favourable, either to the propagation or 
happinels of mankind, Europe is fhared out moftly into 
great monarchies; and fuch parts of it as are divided into 
_ {mall territories, are commonly governed by abfolute princes, 
who ruin their people by a mimickry of the greater monarchs, 
in the {plendor of their court and number of their forces. - 
SWISSERLAND alone and HoLtanp refemble the antient re- 
publics; and though the former is far from poflefling any 
advantage either of foil, climate, or commerce, yet the num- 
bers of people, with which it abounds, notwithftanding their 
- inlifting themfelves into every fervice in Europe, prove fuf. 
ficiently the advantages of their political inflitutions, : 


The antient republics derived their chief or ‘Only fecurity 
drom the numbers of their citizens. The TRACHINIANS~ 
having loft great. pympers of their _ people the remainder, in- 


* Lib. 6. cap. oF. 

f Trr. Lav. lib. 41. cap. 7.13. €9 alibi paffim 

} Aprian. De bell. civ. ib. 4. 

§ Cwsar gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the common Folders, De 
bello Gallico, lib. 8. In the Ruopian cartel, mentioned afterwards, no diftinGtion in 
she ranfom was made on account of ranks in the army. | 


ftead 
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ftead of intiching themfelves by the inheritance of their fellow- 
‘citizens, applied to Sparra, -their. metropolis, for a new 
ftock of inhabitants: The Sparta: NS immediately collected 
ten thoufand men; among whom the old citizens divided the. 
lands of wie the former proprietors had perifhed *, 


- After To ron le banifhed Dionvsrus from. ive 
CUSE, and had fettled the affairs of Sri Y, finding the cities — 
of Syracuse and SELLINUNTIUM extremely depopulated 
by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited “over from GREECE ~ 


fomes new. yale Os: to acuee ed few ae ae foo 


Pos and ie aitnibuted sy many, 16 ay eee among a 
to the great fatisfaCtion of the antient inhabitants: A proof at 
once of the maxims of antient policy, which affeQied popu- 
oufnefs more than pees oe thics sod effects _ a ae 
maxims, in the extreme suin fmall country, 


GREECE, which could t once fipply WO ibe a olony. S 
cafe was not much different with the RoMAns i in settee dimes, 
He isa pernicious citizen, faid M. Cox | | 
- tented with feven acres §. “Such ideas’ roi Pleat? 
fail of producing great numbers of people. 


* Diop. Sic. lib. 12. EEO ee ES : 

_ + Diop. Sic. Jib. ie tee ee ee, In vita Timor. 

~§ Pury, lib. 18. cap. fe The ce Goe: in cap. 6. fays, Verumgue fatentibas 
latifundia perdidere IPTALIAM 5 jn wero eb {rovinciass Sex Gomi Jemiffem ArRicE pof-- 
fiaebant, tum “intesfecit eos NERO  princeps. jn this view the barbarous | butchery com 
mitted by the fir Romaw emperors, Was) “not, =perba , fo deftru&tive to the public 
as we may. imagine, Thefe never ceafed till they had extinouifhed call- the: ‘lluftrious 


families, which had enjoyed the plunder of the world, during the latter ages of the 
republic. The new nobles who rofe in their ae were eats fplendid, as we learn fom 


Pacit, ana. libs 3. cap. hoe 


Vor. I. ) Mmm : : ee 


yes 
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We mutt now confider what difadvantages the antients lay 
under with regard to populoufnefs, and what checks they re~ 
ceived from their political maxims and inftitutions. There 
are commonly compenfations in every human condition; and 
though thefe compenfations be not always perfeétly equal, yet 
they ferve, at leaft, to reftrain the prevailing principle. To 
compare them and eftimate their influence, is indeed very dif- 
ficult, even where they take place in the fame age, and in 
neighbouring countries: But where feveral ages have inter- 
~ -vened, and only f{eattered lights are afforded us by antient au- 
thors; what can we do but amufe ourfelves by talking, pro 
and con, on an interefting fubje&t, and thereby corre@ting all 
aoe and violent determinations § if 


Firft, We may oblerve, that the antient republics were al- 
 moft in perpetual war; a natural effet of their martial {pirit, 
their love of liberty, their mutual emulation, and that hatred 
which generally prevails among nations that live in a clofe 
neighbourhood. Now, war in a {mall flate is much more de-=. 
ftru€tive than in a great one; both becaufe all the inhabitants, 
in the former cafe, muft ferve in the armies ; and becaufe 


the ftate i is all ots oad all expofed to the inroads of the 
enemy. 


The maxims of antient war were much more deftrudctive 
than thofe of modern ; 3 chiefly by the diftribution of plunder, 
in which the foldiers were indulged. The private men in our 
armies are fuch a low fet of people, that we find any abundance 
beyond their fimple pay, breeds confufion and diforder, and a 
total diffolution of difcipline. The very wretchednefs and 
meannefe of thofe who all the moderns armies, render them lefs - | 

: deftrudtive 


{ 
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deftruGive to the countries which they invade; One inftance, 
among many, of the deceitfulnets S Boe appearances in all 
political reafonings*. Se eZ 


Antient battles were much more looks by. he very nature 
of the weapons employed in them. The antients drew up 
their men 16 or 20, fometimes 50 men deep, which made a 
narrow front; and it was not difficult to find a field, in which 
both armies might be marfhalled, and might engage with each 
other. Even where any body of the troops was kept off by 
hedges, -hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the battle was not 


fo foon decided between the contending parties, but that the 


others had time to overcome the difficulties which oppofed them, 
and take part inthe engagement. And as the whole armies 
were thus engaged, and each man clofely buckled to his anta- 


gonift, the battles were commonly very bloody, and great 
flaughter was made on both fides, efpecially on the vanquithed. 
The long thin lines: ‘required by fire-arms, and the quick de- 
__cifion of the fray, render our modern engagements but partial — 
rencounters, and enable the general, who is foiled in the be- 


ginning of the day, to draw off the ereatelt part of his army, 
found and intire. Could Fotarn’s proje@ of the column 
take place (which feems impraCticable Ve it would render mo-= : 
dern battles as deftru€tive as the antient. — 


* The antient Olas. ‘belie free citizens, above ie loweft fe were all 
married. Our modern foldiers are either forced to live unmarried, of their martiages 
turn to fri account towards the increafe of mankind. _A circumftance which 
ought, perhaps, to be taken into confideration, as. oe fome confequence i in ‘favour’ of 


the antients. ee 
+ Whatis the advantage of the fie after j it has tole the enemy’ s line f- only “ 


‘that it then takes them in flank, and diflipates whatever ftands near it by a fire from 


all fides. But till it has broke them, does it not prefent a flank.to the enemy, and — 
that expofed to their mufquetry, and, what is much yore to their cannon } = 


Mmm2 == The 
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The ce of antiquity, both by their duration, and their 
refemblance of fingle combats, were wrought up to a degree 
of fury quite unknown to latter ages. Nothing could then » 
engage the combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of profit, 
by making flaves of their prifoners. In civil wars, as we learn — 
from TA cITUS * the battles were the moft ee Bese the 
prifoners were notflaves, | 

| What a Sse elise! mutt be made, aed the vanquithed 
expected. fo hard ae fate! ! How inveterate the rage, “where the. 
maxims — war were, In every fo bloody eas fevere | 


Inflances are very frequent, i im antient hiftory, “of sities be 
fieged, whote inhabitants, rather’ than open their gates, Tour 
dered their. wives. and. children, and tufhed themfelves on a 
voluntary death, fweetened perhaps: with a little profpea of 
revenge upon the enemy. GREEKS f, as well as BARBARIA? NS, 
have been often wrought up to this. degree of fury. “And the 
fame determined f{pirit and cruelty muft, in many other in- 
flances, lefs” remarkable, have been extremely defirudive to 3 


human: fociety; in n thofe ee es which lived i Te 
a. clofe negtie ad 


es, and piraciés, - 
% . Hid. lib. 2. Cap. 44, 2 
+ As Azypus, mentioned by Livy, lib. 3X. Cap. 17. 18, san Ponies: Tb. 16. 

As alo the Sere, APPIAN. de bells civil eet ae = 
SS = — ae vita a Anat, oe = 
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Such a method of war muft be more defiruaive, j in {mall fates, 
than the bloodieft battles and fiegecs IE: ae 


“By the a of Re he tables, pofleffion é a two yeais : 
formed a prefeription for land ; ome year for moveables: ey An 
indication, ‘that there - was not in ITALy, during that period, : 
much more order, tranquillity, and fettled police, than there is 
at prefent OnE the TARTARS. | 


The only ead I remember ic antient hiftory, is, that be~ 
tween DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES and the RHODIANS;. 
when it was agreed, that a free citizen fhot Soe reflored for 
1000 drachmas, a flave bearing arms for > Ore | | 


ee Secondly, it appears that antient manners were moré 
unfavourable than the modern, not only 1 in times of war, but 
alfoin thofe of peace; and = too. in every £ ipesi eieepe 
the love of ci il: liberty. nd equ: hi own, of 
confiderable importance. To 2 CON. from. a ‘free 26a 


-vernment, 1S wery. difficult, if not ¢altogeticr cape eny, ¢ ag 
but fuch inveterate rage bet i101 | 
maxims, are found, in. modern ames amongtt religious parties : 
alone, where bigotted priefts are the accufers, judges, and ex- : 
ecutioners. In antient hiftory, we may. always: obferve,. where 
“party prevailed, whether the nobles or people (for T can 


oblerve no difference i in ‘this refpe ect 1) that sath oo 


e ARON 


been oe ail 
re. not always cor- 


# . Ince = 2. ap. Gu: "Tis true, the fame Law. 


the time of Jus TINIAN, But abufes introduced ry 
rected by civility. eee 
~+ Diop. Sicut. lib. 20. 
aE Ziysias, who was himfelf of the ieee faction, and very Seis efeaped 
from the thirty tyrants, fays that the Democracy was ‘as violent a gov ernment as the 


io: . Orai. 24. de fiat bf, 
— ce 24. dé fiatu popu bes 2 | eae 


7 
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butchered all of the oppofite party who fell into their hands, 
and banifhed {uch as had been fo fortunate as to efcape their 
fury. No form of procefs, no law, no trial, no pardon. A 
fourth, a third, perhaps near a half of the city, were {laugh- 
tered, or expelled, every revolution; and the exiles always 
joined foreign enemies, and did all the mifchief poflible to 
their fellow citizens; till fortune put it in their power to take 
full revenge by a new revolution. And as thefe were very 
frequent i in fuch violent governments, the diforder, diffidence, 
jealoufy, enmity, which muft prevail, are not “eafy for us to 
imagine in this age of the world. 


There are only two revolutions I can recolle& in antient 
hiftory, which paffed without great feverity, and great effufion 
ef blood in maflacres and aflaffinations, viz. the reftoration of 
the ATHENTAN Democracy by THRASYBULUS, and the fub- 
duing the RomAN republic by Czsar. We learn from antient 
_hiftory, that TH RASYBULUS pafied, a general ammnelly for all 
_paft offences; and firft introduced that word, as well as 
practice into GreEcE*. It appears, however, from many 
orations of Lysras f, that the chief, and even fome of the 
fabaltern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and 
capitally punifhed. This is a difficulty not cleared up, and | 
even not obferved by antiquarians and hiftorians. And as to 
Gxs AR ’s.clemency, though much celebrated, it avould not gain 
great applaufe in the prefent age. He butchered, for inftance, 
ail Garo’s fenate, when -he became mafter of UTiGee; 


* Cice 0, PHILIP. 1. 


f Asorit 11, contra LRATOST. orat, 12» contra AGORAT. oral 15. pro Mens 
<< J de bell. civ. lib. 2, 


and 
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and thefe, we may readily believe, were not the moft worth- 
-lefs of the party. All thofe who had borne arms apain{t that 
ufurper, were forfeited; and, by a law, declared 
incapable of all public otlices. ; 


Thefe people were eee fond of liberty; but feem not - 
to have underftood it very well. When the thirty tyrants firft 
eftablifhed their dominion at ATHENS, they began with feizing 

all the fycophants and informers, who had been fo troublefome 
during the Democracy, and putting them to death by an ar- 
bitrary fentence and execution. Every Many fays SALLUST * 
and Lys1as T rejoued at thefe punifbments; not confidering, 
that liberty was from that moment annihilated. , 


The utmoft energy of the nervous five of THucypr DES, 
_and the copioufnefs and expreflion of the GREEK language, 
feem to fink under that hiftorian, when he attempts to defcribe 
the diforders which arofe from fa@ion throughout all the 
- GREEK commonwealths. You would imagine, that he fill 
labours with a thought greater than he can find words to com- 
municate. And he concludes his pathetic defeription with an 
_ obfervation, which is at once very refined and very folid. 

“In thefe contefts,” fays he, “ thofe who were dullef and 
“ moft ftupid, and had the leaftforefight, commonly prevailed. 

« For being confcious of this weaknefs, and dreading to be 
** over-reached by thofe of greater penetration, they went to 
“ work ily, “without Pineda ‘by the fword and 


~* See Cmsar’s feel ae bell, Catil 
t+ Ora’, 24. And in orat. 29. he mentions the fa@ious fpirit of die popular aflem- 
hlies as the only caufe why thefe illegal punifhments thould di {pleafe. 


“ poinard, 


40 EOS 8 AY oe 
“ poinard, and thereby prevented their antagonifts, who were - 
1 fine fchemes ane “projects for their deftruction *. wees ' 


Not fo Mention Di ONysIus + the elder, who is “compiel 
-to have butchered 3 in cold blood above 10,000 of his fellow- 
citizens ; -nor AG ATHOCLES i Nasis §, and others, fill 
-more bloody than he; the tranfadtions, even in free govern- 
‘ments, were extremely violent and deftru@iive. At Ar HENS, 
the thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered, 
without trial, about 1200 of the people, and banifhed above | 
the half of the citizens that remained ||. In ARGOS, near the - 
dame time, the people killed. 1200 of the nobles; and after- 
wards their own cemagogues,, becaule they had refufed to. carry 
their profecutions farther ae ~The people alfo in Corcyra 
killed 1500 of the nobles, at banithed a thoufand 1. "Thefe 
numbers will ; appear the more furprifin 5 if we confider the 
extreme fmallnefs of thefe: lates, ‘But all antient hiftory is 
full of fuch a Ip 7 | : When 


ei 


= — Be The ‘country in pons in a is siege: Are ae faQions to be 
mol violent, and _party-hatred the flrongeft, isInpnanp. ‘This Soes-{0 far'as to cut 
-off even the moft. common intercourfe of civilities bees the Proteftants and Catho-. 
dies. "Pheir cruel. infurredtions, and the fevere revenges which they have taken of 
each other, ‘are ¢ iil will, which i is the chief fource the dif 
order, “poverty, and depopulation of that country. #Ehe: Greek fattions maine to 
have been inflamed fill to.a higher degree of rage 3 the revolutions being commonly . 
more frequent, and ae maxims mos Oe much more avowed and acknowledged. 3 


there were only $000 ad cd: He makes 
the number of thofe killed amount to 1500. AREor. AlscHines contraCDESIPH, — 
afligns precifely- the fame humber. | Senzca (4e trang, anim. cap. 5: ), fays 1300. 
-** Drop. Sic, hb. cS =o ee eee ee + Diop, Suc -ds 
ae We fhall mention from Diopo RUS Srcunus. alone a few, which pitied in. the 
ou of Sixty years during: the molt Seg ae of " Grezcr. There were banithed 
ce from | 


l Diop. Sic. lib. 14. “TsocraTes ays. 
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When ALEXANDER ordered all the exiles to be reftored 
through all the cities; it was found, that the whole amounted 
to 20,000 men |; the remains probably of fill greater flaughters 
and maflacres. What an aftonifhing multitude in fo narrow 
a country: as antient Greece! And what domeftic-confufion, 
jealoufy, partiality, revenge, heart-burnings, muft tear thofe 
cities, where factions were wrought up to fuch a degree of 


fury and defpair ! 


from SyBaris sooof the n-bles and their partifans; lib. 12. p.77. ex edi’. Rao- 
DOMANNI. Of Cutans, 6co citizens banithed; lib. 13. p. 189. At Epuesus, 
340 killed, 1coo banithed ; lib. 13. p. 223. Of Cyrenians, 500 nobles killed, all 
the reft banifhed; lib. 14. p. 263. The Coaintuians killed 120, banihhed 500 ; 
lib. 14. p. 304. Pa@sipas the Spar Tran banifhed 300 B zotians; lib. tg. p. 342. 
‘Upon the fall of the Lacepemowrans, Democracies were reftored in many cities, and 
fevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the Greex manner. But matters did not 
end there. For the banifhed nobles, returning in many places, butchered their ad- 
verfaries at PHIAL#@, in CorinTa, in Mecara, in Puuiasia. In this laft place 
- they killed 300 of the people ; but thefe geaa revolting, killed above 600 of the 
~ nobles and banifhed the reft; lib. 15. p. 357. In Arcapia 1400 banithed, befides 
many killed. ‘The banifhed retired to Sparta and toPattantium: The latter de- 
livered up to their countrymen, and all killed, lib. 15. p. 373. Of the banithed 
from Arcos and Tueses, there were 500 in the SPARTAN army; 77. p. 374. Here 
is a detail of the moft remarkable of AcaTuocxes’s cruelties from the fame author. 
The people before his ufurpation had banifhed 60 nobles; lib. 19. p. 655. After- 
wards that tyrant, in concurrence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and banifhed 
000 ; i. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at Gena; 7. p. 741. By AcAruo- 
ciEs’s brother 8000 banifhed from Syracuse; lib. 2c. P- 757 The inhabitants ‘of 
ZEcesTa, to the number of 40,000; were killed, man, woman, and child; and 
with tortures, for the fake of their money; 7d. p. 807. All the relations, vzx. fa- 
ther, brother, children, grandfather, of his Lisyaw army, killed ; id. p. 103. : He 
killed 7ooo exiles after capitulation; #7. p. 816. *Tis to be remarked, that Ac«- 
THOCLES was aman of great fenfe and courage : His violent Sy; therefore, is a 
ftronger proof of the manners of the age. 
+ Drop. Sic. lib. 18, 
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It would be eafier, fays IsocRATES to PHILIP, to raife: 
an army in GREECE at prefent from the vagabonds than from: 


the cities. 


Even where affairs came not to fuch extremities (which they 
. failed not to do almoft in every city twice or thrice every cen- 
tury) property was rendered very precarious by the maxims of 
antient government. XENOPHON, in the banquet of Socra- 
TES, gives us a very natural unaffected defcription of the 
tyranny of the ATHENIAN. people. ‘In my poverty,” fays 
CHarmipes, “1am much more happy than ever 1 was while 


__ potfeft of riches; as much as it is happier to be in fecurity 


than in terrors, free than a llave, to receive than to pay” 
““ court, to be trufted than fufpe@ted. Formerly I was obliged. 
to carefs every informer; fome impofition was continually 
* laid upon me; and it was never allowed me to travel, or be - 
“ abfent from the city. At prefent, when I am poor, I look 
“« big, and threaten others, The rich are afraid of me, and 
“fhow: nie every, kind of civility and refpeét; and I am be- 
“come a kind of peue in the city *.”” 


In one of the pleadings of L ysrAsf, the orator very F eoolly 
fpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the ATI HEHIAN peo- 
pile, that whenever they wanted money, they put to death 
_fome of the rich citizens: as well as flrangers, for the fake of 
the forfeiture. =n mentioning this, he feems to have no inten- 
tion of blaming them; full lefs of provoking them who were 
his audience = judges. 


* Pag. 885. ex edit. LeuncLav. -. + Orat. 29, in Nicom. 


Whether 
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Whether a man was a citizen or a ftranger among that 
people, it feems indeed requifite, either that he fhould impo- 
verith himfelf, or the people would impoverith him, and 
perhaps kill him into the bargain. The orator laft mentioned 
gives a pleafant account of an eftate laid-out in the public 
fervice*; that is, above the third of it in rareefhows and 
figured dances. : 


T need not infift on the GREEK tyrannies, which were al- 
together horrible.. Even ae mixed monarchies, by which 
moft of the antient flates of GREECE were governed, before 
the introdu@ion of republics, were very 1 unfettled. Scarce any 
city, but ATHENS, fays IsocRATES, could fhow 2. fucceflion 
of kings for four or five generations |. 


* Tn order to recommend his client to the favour of the people, he enumerates all 
= fums he had Pes When xwenyos, 3° Bnos: es a chorus of men 20 


time 403 spuraciaggen 12 minas ; ie Bs Kees 15 minas ; 3 is aopnyels 
"18 minas; augsinicass ayevetois, 7 minas 5 reves cofurnropnevG-, 15 minas 3 aexnbeweoc, 30 
minas; In the whole ten talents 38 minas. An immenfe fum for an, ATHENIAN for- 
“tune, and what alone would be efteemed great riches, Orat. 20. Tis true, he fays, 
the law did not oblige him abfolutely to be at fo much expence, “not above a fourthe 
‘But without the favour of the people no body was fo much as fafe; and this was the 
only way to gain it. See farther, orat. 24. de pop. atv. In another place, he in- 
troduces a fpeaker, who fays that he had fpent his whole fortune, and an immenfe 
one, eighty talents, for the people. Orat. 25. de prob. Bvanpri. The meroxo, or 
__ firangers, find, fays he, if they do not contribute largely enough to the people’s 
fancy, that they have reafon to repent. Orart.30. contra Part. You may fee with 
what care DemostuEnes difplays his expences of this nature, when he pleads for: 
himfelf de corena 3 and how he exaggerates Mionras’s ftinginefs in this particular, in. 
his accufation of that criminal. All this, by the by, is the mark of a very iniquitous 
judicature: And yet the ATHENIANS valued themfelves on having the moft legal and 
“regular adminiftration of any people in GREECE. 
ip Panath. 
Nona 2 : - _ Befides 
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Befides many other obvious reafons for the inflability of ane 
tient monarchies, the equal divifion of property among the 
brothers in’ private families, muft, by a neceflary confequence, 
contribute to unfettle and difturb the ftate. The univerfy} 
preference given fo the elder by modern: laws, though it in- 
creafes the inequality of fortunes, has, however; this good 
effe&:, that it accuftoms men to the fame idea of public fuce 
ee and cuts off all claim and pretenfion.of the younger, 


The new fettled colony of HERactea, falling immediately ~ 
into factions, applied to Sparta, who fent Heripipas with. 
full authority to quiet their difléntions: ‘This man, not pro-- 
voked by any oppofition, not inflamed by party rage, knew: 
no better expedient than’ immediately putting to death about. 
500 of the citizens*. A ftrong proof how deeply rooted? 
thefe violent maxims of government -were. throughout ail . 
GREECE.. 


If fuch was the difpofition of mens minds among that re~- 
fined people, what may be expected in the commonwealths of | 
{raLty, Arrrc, Sparn, and GAUL, which were dénominatéd — 
barbarous? _ Why otherwife did the Greeks fo much. value © 
themfelves. on. their: humanity, gentlenefs and. moderation, 
above all other nations?: This: reafoning feems very natural. 
But unluckily the hiftory of the Roman commonwealth; in - 
its earlier times, if we give. credit. to the received accounts, 
‘ftands againft us. No blood was ever thed in. cany {edition at 


Rome, till the murder of the GraccHi, Dionysius Haq. | 


LICARNASS#uS 7}, obferving the fingular: humanity of the 


~ * Drop, Sic. lib; 14.- : SS ar lab. Se 


RoMAN 
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Roman people in this particular, makes ufe of it as an argu~ ; 
ment that they were’ originally of GreEc1aN- extraction: 
Whence we may conclude, that the faGions- and revolutions. 
in the barbarous republics were ufually more violent than even : 
thole of GREECE above-mentioned. . 


If the Romans were {o late in coming to blows, they made | 
ample compenfation after they had once entered upon the 
bloody feene; and Appran’s hiftory of their civil wars con 
tains the moft frightful picture of maflacres, profcriptions, and 
forfeitures, that ever was prefented to the world. What pleafes 
moft, in that hiftorian, is, that he feems to feel'a ‘proper re+ 
fentment of thefé barbarous proceedings ; ; and talks not with. 
‘that provoking coolnefs and indifference, which cuftom had : 
produced.in many of the Greex hiftorians *. . | 


The maxims of antient politics contain, in general, fo little | 
humanity. and moderation; that it feems. fuperfluous | to give 


eeihe authorities cited above, are all hiftorians, orators, and philofphéts, whofe 
teftimony is unqueftioned. *Tis dangerous 'to rely upon writers who deal in ridicule ° 
and fatyr. - What will pofterity, forinftance, inferfrom this. pailage | of Dr. Swirt? © 
cael told him, that in the kingdom of. ‘TriENta, (Brivain) by the natives called 
«* LANGDON (Lonpox :) where I had fojourned fome time in my travels, the bul Sor 
"© the people confi, in a manner, wholly of difcoverers, witnefles, informers, ace 
~ 0 “cufers, profecutors, evidences, {wearers; together with their feveral- fubfervient 
<¢ and fubaltern inftruments, all under the colours, the conduét, and pay of minifters - 
<< of ftate and their deputies. ‘The plotsin that kingdom.are ufually the workman- - 
- © thin of thofe perfons,” ec. Guniiver’s ¢ravel:. Such a reprefentation might » 


fait the government of Arnens; but not that of Evcranp, which is a prodigy, even = 


in modern times, for humanity, juftice,” and liberty. Yet the: ‘Doétor’s fatyr, though % a 


carried to extremes, as'is ufual ‘with him; even beyond other fatyrical. writers, did = 
not altogether want an obje&t. ‘The Bifhop of RocursTer, who was his friend, and * 
of the fame party, had been banifhed a little before by a bill of attainder, with great ~ 
jaitice, but without fuch a proof as was legal, or according to the Aid: forms of ‘com- 


eanyS 


mon law, 


ey re ACY Oe 
any particular reafon for the violences: committed at-any pars 
ticular period. “Yet I cannot forbear obferving, that the laws, 
in the latter ages of the ROMAN: commonwealth, were fo ab- 
“furdly contrived, that they obliged the heads of par ties to have 
-recourfe ‘to thefe extremities. All capital punifhments were 
abolifhed:: However criminal, or, what is more, however dan- ° 
-<gerous. any citizen might be, he could not regularly be punifhed 
otherwife than by banifhment: And it became neceflary, in © 
-the revolutions of party, to draw the fword of private ven- 
gweance 5 ‘nor was it ealy, when laws were once violated, to fet 
bounds to thefe fanguinary proceedings. Had Brutus him- 
felf prevailed over the ériumvirate, could.he, in common pru- 
idence, have - allowed OcTravius and ANTHONY to live, and 
chave contented himfelf with banifhing them to RHODES or | 
Mar SEILLES, WHETe they might fall have plotted new com= 
‘motions and rebellions? His executing C. ANTON1Us, bro- 
ther to the ¢riumvir, thows evidently his fenfe of the matter. : 
Did not CiczRo, with the approbation of all the wife and 
virtuous of Rome, arbitrarily put to death CATELINE’S 
aflociates, contrary to law, and without any trial or form of 
procefs ? And if he moderated his executions, did it not pro- 
‘ceed, either from ‘the clemency of his temper, or the con- 
junctures of the times? A wretched fecurity ina government. 
which es to Ee and liber ty! : 


‘Thus, one extreme 2 produces another. “In the fame manner 
as exceffive feverity in the laws is apt to beget great relaxation 
in their execution ;‘fo their exceflive lenity naturally produces 
cruelty and barbarity. ”Tis dangerous to force us, in any cafe, 
to pafs their facred boundaries, | == 


One | 
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One general caufe of the diforders fo frequent in all antient 
governments, deems to have confifted in the great difficulty of 
eftablifhing any Ariffocracy in thofe ages, and the perpetual 
dilcontents and feditions of the people, whenever even the 
meaneft and moft beggarly were excluded from the legiflature, : 
and from public offices. The very quality of freeman gave 
fuch a rank, being oppofed to that of flave, that it feemed to 
intitle the poffeffor to every power and privilege of the com- 
monwealth. SoLon’s * laws excluded no freeman from votes - 
or elections, but confined fome magiftracies to a’ particular. 
cenfus ; yet were the people never fatisfied till thofe laws were 
repealed. By the treaty with ANTIPATER f, no ATHENIAN 
had a vote whofe cenfus was lefs than 2000 drachmas (about : 
60 /. Sterling). And though fuch a government would to us - 
appear fufficiently democratical, it was fo difagreeable to that : 
people, that above two thirds of them immediately left their. 
country |. CAssANDER reduced. that cenfius to. the half iE 
yet fill the government was confidered as. at. igarchiGa: 
pee and ve effet of sore. plone. 


Servi US Porm? S 5 laws Sega very equ ae eto - 
able, by fixing: the power in proportion to the property: Yet: 
_» the Roman people could never be pees gusey. to fobupt 
to: them. : 3 2 | 


In thofe days there was no medium between a fevere, jealous 
Ariftocracy, ruling over difcontented. ae 3 and a tarbu-- - 
| lent, aCHTs, tyrannical Democracy. 


_* PLUTARCHUS iz Vila eee t Dice. Src. lib. 18. 
‘{ Id. ibid. | i Id. ibid. 
5 Tir. Liv. lib. 1. cap. 43. : poses : : 
g Buty 
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But, thirdly, there are many other circumftances, in which 
vantient nations feem inferior to the modern, both for the hap- 
-pinefs and increate of mankind. Trade, manufactures, in~ 
-dufiry, were no where, in former ages, fo flourifhing as they 
are at prefent in Europe. The only garb of the antients, 
‘both ‘for males and females, feems to have been a kind of 
‘flannel, which they wore commonly white or gray, and which 
‘they fcoured as often asit-grew dirty. Tyre, which carried 
‘on, after GARTHAGE, the greateft commerce of any city in 
the MEDITERRANEAN, before it was deftroyed by ALEx- 
ANDER, Was n0 mighty city, if we credit ARRIAN’S account 
of its inhabitants*. ATHENs is commonly fuppofed to have 
‘been a trading city: But it was as populous before the ME- 
DIAN war as at any time after it, according to HEropoTus 4; 
and yet its commerce, at that time, was fo inconfiderable, that, 
as the fame hiftorian obferves {, even the neighbouring coafts_ 
of Asia, were as little frequented by the GREEKs as the 
pillars of HERcuLEs:. For beyond thefe he conceived nothing, 


Great intereft of money, and great profits of trade, are an 
infallible indication, that induftry and commerce are but ae 
their infancy. We read in Lysras|| of 100 per cent. profit — 
made of a cargo of two talents, fent to no greater diftance 


than from ATHENS to the Apr1aTI1C: Nor is this mentioned <2 


as an ‘pftance of ee ent prolit ESTOS ys, DeE- 


¥ Lib. 2. ‘There were Boco. illed ane the ere ; and the whole captives 
amounted to 30,000. Droporus Sicu.us, lib. 17. faysonly 13,0co: But he accounts | 
for this {mall number, by faying that the Tyrians bad fent away beforehand: a of 
their wives and children to CarTuace. . 

+ Lib. 5. he makes the number of the citizens amount tO 30,000, t Ib. ig 

ll Orat. 33. adver. Dracir. 7 


Sa 


MOSTHENES, 
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MOSTHENES§, paid three talents and a half for a houfe, which 
he let at a talent a-year: And the orator blames his own tu- 
tors for not employing his money to like advantage. My for- . 


tune, fays he, in eleven years minority, ought to have been 
tripled. The value of 90 of the flaves left by his father, he 


computes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their labour at 


\ 


12*, ‘The moft moderate intereft at ATHEN s, (for there was 
higher 7 often paid) was 12 per cent. t, and that paid monthly. 
Not to infift upon the exorbitant intereft of 34 per cent. to 


. which the vaft fums diftributed in ele€tions had raifed money 


|| at ROME, we find, that VeRREs, before that factious pe- 
riod, ftated 24 per cent. for money, which he left j in the pub= 
licans hands. ~ And though Crcero declaims againft. this 
article, it is not on account of the extravagant ufury; but be- 
caufe it had never been cuftomary to flate any intereft on fuch | 


occafions |. Intereft, indeed, funk at Rome, after the fettle- 


ment of the empire: But i never remained any confi derable 


_time fo low as in the commercial flates of modern ages te 


ae none the other inconveniencies which the ATHENIANS 
felt from the fortifying Deceria by the Lacepemont ANS, 
it is reprefented by THucyDIDEs tt, as one of the moft con- 


fiderable, that they: could not bring over their own corn from 


Evsea by Land, pafling by ORopus ; but were obliged to em- 
bark it, and to fail about the promontory of Sunium. A fur=. 


ie Pees ex edit. AuDI. 
+ Ad. p. 163 ae Id. ibid. 
t Id. ibid. and Aiscuines conira CresipH. 
4 Ei. ad. Artic. lib. 5. epift. 21. 
| Coniva VERR. orat. 3» ++ See Effay IV. ott Lib. 7. 
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-prifing inflance of the imperfection of antient navigation: For 
the water-carriage is not here above double the land. 


I do not remember any paflage in any antient author, where 
the growth of any city is afcribed to the eftablifhment 6f : 
manufacture. The commerce which is faid to flourith, is 
chiefly the exchange of thofe commodities for which different 
foils and climates were fuited. The fale of wine and oil into 
AFRIGA, according to Dioporvus Sicuius*, was the foun- 
dation of the richesof AcGricgeNTUM. ‘The fituation of the 
city of SYBARIs, according to the fame author T, was the caufe 
of its immenfe populoufnefs: being built near the two rivers 
€raTuys and Syparrs. But thefe two rivers, we may 
obferve, are not navigable; and could only: produce fome fertile 
valleys, for agriculture and hufbandry; an advantage fo in- 
confiderable, that a modern writer would sascely have taken 
notice Of it. 


The. barbarity of the antient tyrants, together with. the 
extreme love of liberty, which animated thofe ages, muft have 
banifhed every merchant and manufacturer; and have quite 
depopulated the flate, had it fublifted upon induftry and com- 
“merce. While the cruel and fufpicious Dionysius was carry- 
ine on his butcheries, who, that was not detained. by his landed 


property, and could have carried with him any art or fkillto ~~ 


procure a fubfiftence i in other countries, would have remained 

expofed to fuch implacable barbarity ? ‘The ‘perfecutions of - 

Puiuip Ul. and Lewis XIV. filled all Europes with the ma= 

_aufadturers of FLANDERS and of FRANCE, 

Slikap if ee 7 
Tgrant, 
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I grant, that agriculture is the fpecies of indultry which is — 
chiefly requifite to the fubfiftence of multitudes; and it is pof- 
fible, that this induftry may flourith, even where manufactures 
and other arts are unknown and negle&ed, SWISSERLAND is 
at prefent a very remarkable inftance ; where we find, at once, — 
the moft fkilful hufbandmen and the moft bungling tradefmen, 
that are to be met with in all Europr. That agriculture 
flourifhed in Greece and Itaty, at leaft in fome parts of 
them, and at fome periods, we have reafon to prefume: And - 
whether the mechanical arts had reached the fame degree of 
perfe€tion, may not be efteemed fo material ; _efpecially, if we 

-confider the great equality in the antient republics, where each 
family was obliged to cultivate, with the greateft care and in-= 
duftry, its own little field, in order to its fubfiftence. 


Buti is it juit reafoning, becaufe agriculture may, in fome in= 
ftances, flourifh ‘without. trade or. manufactures, to conclude, 
that, in any great extent of country, and for any great tract 
of time, it would fubfift alone? The moft natural way, furely, 
of encouraging hufbandry, is, ‘fir, to excite other kinds of 
induftry, and thereby afford the labourer a ready market for 
his commodities, and a return of fuch goods as may contribute 
to his pleafure and enjoyment. ‘Ihis method is infallible and © 
univerial ; and as it prevails. more in modern governments than 
in the antient, it affords a Ts of the a popu= 


loufnels of the former. 


Every ‘man, fe XE NOPHON wha may ie a tee No art a 
wor fkill is requifite: Al confifts in the induftry, and attention 


+ QGecon. 
00-0 8 te 


9. 8 EE oe, 
to the execution, A ftrong proof, as COLUMELLA hints, that 


agriculture was but little known in the age of XENOPHON.. 


All our latter improvements and refinements, have they 
operated nothing towards the eafy fubfiftence of men, and 
_confequently towards their propagation and increafe? Our 
{uperior fkill in mechanics, the difeovery of new worlds, by 
which commerce has been fo much enlarged, the eftablifhment 
of poits,, and the ufe of bills of exchange : Thefe feem all'ex- 
tremely ufefil to the encouragement of art, induftry, and po-. 
puloufnefs. Were we to ftrike off thefe, what a check fhould 
we give to every kind of bufinefs and labour, and what mul- 
titudes of families would immediately perifh from want and 
hunger? And it feems not probable, that we could fupply 
the place of thefe new inventions ae oe geuct regulation or 
inflitution. | a 


Have we reafon to think, that the police = antient ftates 
_‘was any wife comparable to. that of modern, or that men had 
then equal fecurity, either at home, or in their _journies by 
land or water? I queftion not, but every impartial examiner 
would one us he pe m is Le = 


Tht upon comparing "Te WHOLE it le impoffible & 
aflign any juft reafon, why the world fhould have been more 
= ‘populous: in antient than: in modern. times. ecihe equality” “Of: 


property among the antients, liberty, and the fmall divifions 
of their flates, were indeed favourable to the propagation of 


.mhankind:- But their wars were more bloody and. deftrudtive, 


= See Part I, Eifiy XU 
— their 
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their governments more faGious and unfettled, ae and 
manufactures more feeble and. languifhing, and the general 
police more loofe and irregular, “Lhefe latter. difadvantages 
feem to form a fufficient counterbalance to the former advan- 
tawes ¢ and rather favour the oppofite opinion to that which 
commonly: a with regard to this fubject. 


But a is NO , reafoning, it may be -faid, againft matter of 
fa. If it appear, that the world was then more populous: 
than at prefent, we may be affured, that our conjectures are- 
falfe, and that we have overlooked’ fome material circumftance 
in the comparifon. Pus readily. own : All our preceding: 
reafonings, I acknowledge to be mere Aue or, at leaft,, 
{mall fkirmithes and frivolous rencounters, which decide no-- 
thing. But unluckily the main combat, where. we compare 
facts, cannot be rendered much more decifive. The fa&ts deli-- 
vered by antient authors, are et her f fo uncertain or fo imper-- 
_ fe& as to afford. us. nothing pofitive in this matter. How in-- 
deed could it be otherwife? The very fas which we mutt 
oppofe to them, in computing the ‘greatnels of modern fates, 
are far from being either certain or compleat. Many grounds. 
of calculation, proceeded on: by celebrated writers, are little 
better: than thofe of the Emperor HELIOGABALUs, who form= 
ed an eftimate of the immenfe greatnefs of Rome, from ten 
thoufand pound weight of cobwebs which had been found in 


that. uy [ 


_ Tis to be i thatiall kinds of numbers are uncertain’ 
in antient manuferipts, and have been fabje@ to much greater 
corruptions than any other part of the text; and that for a 


+ Mir Lamprip. invita Hetiocan. cap. 26.. 


= 


"ayo ESS SAY ok. 
_-wery obvious -reafon. Any-alteration, in other places, com= 


monly affeéts the fenfe or grammar, and is more readily per- 
ceived by the reader and tranfcriber. | 


- 


“Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made of any 
‘trad of country by any antient author of good authority, fo 
-as to afford us a large ee view for comparifon. 


Tis probable, that there was formerly a good foundation for 
‘the number of citizens affigned to any free city; becaufe 
they entered for a fhare of the government, and there were 
exact regifters kept of them. But as the number of {laves is 
Teldom mentioned, this leaves us in as great uncertainty as 
oo: with regard to the populoufnefs even of fingle cities, 


~The firft page of TuHucypipEs is, in my opinion, the 


commencement of real hiftory. All preceding narrations are 
fo intermixed with fable, that philofophers ought to abandon 
them, im a great: eee to abe embellithment of poets and 
orators *. : | 2 ; 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of people affion- 
-ed are often ridiculous, and lofe all credit and authority. The 
free citizens of SyBARi s, able to ee arms, and only 


_™ In general, there is more candour and fncen as in antient ose but lefs.exaét- 
-nefs and care, ‘than in the moderns. Our fpeculative fa&tions, efpecially thofe of 
_. religion, throw fuch an illufion over our minds, that men feem to regard impartiality 
to their adverfaries and to heretics, as a vice or weaknefs: But the commonnefs of 
books, by means of printing, has obliged modern hiftorians to’ be more careful in 
avoiding contradiGtions and incongruities. Dioporus SicuLus is a good writer; 

but ’tis with pain I fee his narration contradi&, in fo many particulars, the two moft 

“authentic pieces of all: Garek hiftory, viz. XEnopuon’s expedition, and Drmos- 
THENES’s Orations. Piurarcu and Appian feem fearce - ever: to have read Ci- 

JCERO’S epiltles. 
drawn 
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drawn out in battle, were 300,000. They encountred at Sra-- 

GRA with 100,000 ‘citizens of CRofONA, another CrerK: 

city. contiguous to them ; and were defeated. 2 -khis is Dro-- 

DORUS SICULUS’s * account; and is very ferioully infifted on- 

2 that i Sre ABO T alfo mentions the fame number. 
£ SYBARITES. — a 


: Tio ones | ar CULUS ai, enumerating the inhabitants of 
AGRIGENTUM, when it was deftroyed by the Can THaci-— 
NIANS, fays, that they amounted to 20,000. citizens, 200,900: 
ftrangers, befides flaves, who, info opulent a city as he repre— 
fents 1 ity would probably be,. at leaft, as. numerous. - We mutt. 
remark, that the women and the children are not included s. 
and that therefore, upon the whole, the city muft have con— 
tained near two millions of inhabitants §. And what was the 
reafon of fo immenfe an increafe! They were very induftri- 
ous in cultivating the neighbouring fields, not: exceeding a 
{mall ENGLIsH county; and they traded with their wine and’ 
oil to AFRICA, which; at.that time, had none. thefe com= 
THOGUIES = 7 Co ie a : 


PTOLEMY;, fee Toca ih “oamands Bro. cities. 
I fuppofe the fingularity of the number was the reafon of af 
figning it, Dzoporus S1 cuLus |. affigns three millions of: 
inhabitants to EGY ED a very {mall number: But then 
he makes the number of their cities amount to 18,000 : 
An omar contradiction. 
lib gett A ee ; 
§ Diocenes Larrrius (in. vila Te faye that AGRIGENTUM contain-- 


ed only 800,000 inhabitants, 
| Idyll. 17, dLibs Ts 


He 


AT oa ob A XI. 
He fays *, the people were formerly feven millions. Thus 
:remote times are always moft envied and admired, 


“That XERXEs’s army was extremely numerous, I can rea- 
-dily believe; both from the great extent of his empire, and 
from the foolifh pratice of the Eaftern nations, of encumber- 
ing: their camp with a fuperfluous multitude: But will any 
Yational man cite Heroporus’s wonderful narrations as an 
authority ? There is fomething very rational, fT own, in Ly- 
sas’s t argument upon this fubje&. “Had not Xerxes’s army 
been incredibly numerous, fays he, he had never built a bridge _ 
over the HELLEsPONT: It had been much eafier to have tranf- 
‘ported his men over fo fhort a paflage, with - the humerous 
‘shipping of which he: was. — | 


Be yanus? oo oe the Romans, between the firft and... 
fecond Punic wars, being threatened with an’ invafion from 
the GAuLs, muftered all their own forces, and thofe of their’ 
allies, and found them amount to feven hundred: thoufand mén: 
able to bear arms. A great number furely, and which; when. 
joined to the flaves, is probably not lefs, if not rather more 
than that extent of country affords at prefent le The « enume=. | 
' ration too feems to ‘have been made with fome exadnels : and 
Potysius gives us the detail of the particulars. But might. 

3 ue the aoehe ye ae an order to. encourage the 


— Se cee 


EY 


* Id. ibid, + Ora. funclyie t Lib. 2. 
| The country: that: epic this number, was not above a third of Irany, Vike 
‘the Pope’s.dominions, T'éscanyy and a- part of the kinedom of Napies: But per- 
haps in thofe early times there were = few flaves, a in 1 Rome, or the great 


: cities, 


aS a DioDo« 
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DioDoRvs S1cuLus *, makes the fame enumeration. amount 
to near a million. Thefe variations are fufpicious. He plain- 
ly too fuppotes, . that Iraxy in his time was not fo populous : 
Another very fufpicious circumftance. For who can believe, 
that the inhabitants of that country diminifhed from the time 
of the fir Punic war to that of the triumvirates ? 


Junrus Casar, according to ApPrAN 7, EndoliAtered four 
millions of Gauts, killed one million, and took another mil~ 
lion prifoners}. Suppofing the number of the enemy’s army 
and of the killed could be exactly afligned, which never is 
poflible ; ; how could i it be known how often the fame man re 
turned into the : armies, or how diftinguith the new from the 
old levied foldiers? No attention ought ever to be given to 
fuch loofe, exaggerated calculations ; efpecially where the aus 
thor tells us-not the neu Upon which the Sl oulatons were 


founded. Le glee ee 


PATERCULUs i makes the number killed by Casar amount 
only to to 400,000: A much more probable account, and more 
eafily reconciled to the hiftory of thefe wars ae by that con= 
queror himfelf 3 in his Commentaries. 


One would imagine, that every. circumftance of the life and 
actions of Dionysius the elder might be regarded as authen~ 
tic, and free from all fabulous exaggeration ; both becaufe the 
lived at a time when letters flourithed moft in Grexcz, and 
becaufe ie chief hiftorian. was. Puunrsn us a man scallowed to 


ae 


* Tb 2 | t Gamee 
a Poorsnch (in vita Cms.) makes the number that Casar fought with amount 
only to three millions. Juxian. (in Czsarizus) to two. 
| Lib. 2. cap. Ar 


‘Vou. L Ppp 3 : be 
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be of Sreit penius, and who was a courtier a2 rminifter of that 
prince. But can we admit, that he had a fanding army of 
100,006 foot, f0;600 horfe, and a fleet of 400 gallies iar 
-'Thefe, we may obférve, were mercenary forces, and fubfifted 
upon their pay, like our armies in Europes. For the citizens. 
were all difarmed; and when Dron afterwards invaded Stc1- 
LY, and called on his countrymen to vindicate their liberty, 
_ he was obliged to bring arms along with him, which he diftri~ 
buted among thofe who joined him}. Ina ftate where agri- 
culture alone flourifhes, there may be many inhabitants ; ; and. 
if thefe be all armed and difciplined, a great force may be 
called out upon occafion : But great numbers of mercenary 
troops can never be maintained without either trade and manu- 
facures, or very. extenfi ve dominions. The United Provinces 
never were matters. of fuch a force by fea and land, as that 
which is faid to belong to Dionysius; yet they poftefs. as: 
large a territory, perfectly well cultivated, and have infinitely , 
more refources: frofa their commieree and induftry. Dioporus: 
Sicunvs-allows, that, éven in his time, the army of Dion y~ 


sius appeared incredible; that is, as'l interpret it, it was en 
tirely a f€tion, and the opinion: arofe from the exaggerated! 
flattery of the courtiers, and perhaps so the oe and: ee 
ooo of the EGS himfelf. 


> 


the great cities mmendoned oe antient’ Aton, aS: if ahefs cities: 
had been all cotemporary. The Greex colonies flourifhed: 
ee: in ts SSB the Ae, of | f ALEXANDER : But 


i 


a Diop: Sic. a EE $ Spake cu a ee 


ee 
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in AUGUSTUS’s time they. were fo. decayed, that almoft all the 
product of that fertile sland was confumed in ltaly ‘. 


4, eel oe now examine the numbers of inhabitants afligned to 
‘particular cities in. antiquity ; ; and omitting the numbers of 
NINEVEH, BABYLON, and the EGYPTIAN THEBES, let us 
confine ourfelves to the fphere of real hiftory, to the Gre- 
‘cIAN and Roman flates. I muft own, the more I confider 
this fubje&t, the more am I inclined to {cepucifm, with regard 
to the great populoufnels afcribed to antient times. 


ATHENS is faid by. PLATO } to be a very great city ; ain it 
was furely the greatett of all the GREEK oe cities except SYra- 
CUSE, which was nearly about the fame fize in THUCYDIDES’s mY 
time, and afterwards increafed beyond it. For G1cERO | men- 
‘tions it as the greateft of all the GREFx cities in his time ; not 
comprehending, I fuppofe, either ANTIOCH or ALEXANDRIA. 
under that denomination. 26 ATH ENAUS ae fays, that, by the 
enumeration of Demetrius PHALEREUS, ‘there “were in 
akg HENS 21,000 citizens, 10,000 ftrangers, and 400,000 
flaves. — This ‘number 1S: very” “much infi fted on by thofe 
2 whofe opinion T call in queftion, and i is efteemed a ‘fundamen- 

tal fact to their purpofe : But, in my opinion, there is no 
point of criticiim more certain, than that ATHENZUS, and 
CT ESICLE 85 whom - cites; are here miftaken, and that the 
ae iia Pe Agier. oc 
~ + Arcos feems alfo to have been a great city: For Lysias contents himfelf with 
faying that it did not.exceed ATuuNs, Orat. 34. _ 
§ Lib. 6. See alfo” PLUTARCH in wie Nici. 
|| Orat. contra Varrem, lib. 4. cap. 52. Strabo, lib. 6. fays it was twenty twe 
gniles in compafs. But then we are to confider, that it contained two harbours within 


its one of which was a very large one, and might be regarded as a kind of bay. | 
AB ibs 6. cap. ZO. ; 


ee ee 
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number of flaves is augmented by a whole cypher, and ought 
Rot to be. regarded as more than 40,000. _ 


rip When the number of citizens is faid to be 21,000 by 
ATHEN#&Us*, men of full age are only underftood. For,. 
(1.) Heroporus fays #, that ARISTAGoRAs, amnbaflador: 
from the lonrans, found it harder to deceive one SPARTAN 
than 30,000 ATHENIANS; meaning, ina loofe way, the whole 
- tate, fuppofed to be met in one popular afflembly, excluding 
the women and children. (2.) THucypipes { fays, that, 
' making allowance for all the abfentees in the fleet,, army, gar-- 
rilons, and for people employed in: their private affairs, the: 
ATHENIAN aflembly never arofe to five thoufand.. (3.). The 
forces enumerated. by. the fame hiftorian §,. being. all citizens, 
and amounting te I 32000 heavy-armed. infantry, prove the: 
fame method of calculation ; as alfo the whole. tenor. of the 
_Greex hiftorians, who always. underftand men of full ALE, . 
when. they afign the number of citizens in any republic. 
Now,. thefe being but the fourth of the inhabitants, the free. 
ATHENIANS were by this account 84,000; and the flrangers: 
40,000 ;. and the flaves, calculating by the fmaller. number, 
and. allowing that they married. and. propagated. at. the fone’ 
rate with freemen, were 160,000 ; ; and the whole inhabitants: 
284,000: A large enough number furely. The other number, 
15729;000;, makes EEE ares than nLONBON, and PaRIs; 


ere 


Secondly, There were but 10,000 houfes in ATHENS ]}.. 


_™* DEMOSTHE wes affigns 20,000 ; contra ARisToc,. 

= ot Dip 5s Sees: _t Lib. eg. 
4 lib 2 Diosenos: SrevLus’s account perfectly agrees, Tb. 12, 
iL Xenornon Mem, lib, 2. 


2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Though the extent of the walls, as given us by 
THUCYDIDES *, be great, (viz. eighteen miles, befide the 
fea-coaft): yet XENop HON + fays, there was much wafte 
ground within the walls. They feemed indeed to have joined 
four diftingt and feparate cities {.. 


Ei curthly, No “suemeatt of the flaves, nor fufpicion of in- 
furrection, are ever mentioned by hiftorians 5; ; except one com= 
motion of the miners §.., : oo 


Fifthly, The ATHENIANS treatment of their flaves is faid’ 
by XENoPHON ||, and DemosTHENEs}7{, and PLautus tt, 
to have been extremely gentle and indulgent : Which could 
never have been the cafe,, had the difproportion been twenty 
toone. The difproportion. is not fo.great in any of our colo-. 
nies ; and yet. we are. obliged to exercife a very rigorous mili+ 
tary Sule: over. the pee 


Sixthly, No man. is ever Rincaed ai for offing ie 
may be reckoned an equal diftribution of property in any 
country, or even triple or quadruple that wealth. Thus every 
perfon. in ENGuAaND is.computed by fome’ to {pend fix-pence 
a-day: Yet is he eftimated but poor who has five times that 
fum. Now Timarcuus is faid. by EscHines SS to: have: 


* Lib 23: ae + De ratione Tg 

} We are to obferve, that when-Dionysivs ergge ge fays, that if we: 
regard the antient walls of Rome, the extent of the city will not appear greater than. 
that of Airnens ; he muft mean the Acropotts and. high town-only. No antient: 
author ever {peaks of the Pyrmum, PHALERUS, and’ Munycuta, as the fame with: 
 Aruens, Much lef.canit be fappofed, that Dionysius would’ confider the matter - 
in that light, after. the walls of Crmon and Pericues were deftroyed, and ATHEns 
was entirely feparated from thefe othertowns. This obfervation deftroys all Vossrus’s: 

- seafonings, and introduces common fenfeinto thefe calculations.: 
§ Atnen. lib.6. . |. DerepAruen.,  — t}-Puiiip.3.. 

tt Sricno.. Zi §§ Contra 'Timacn. 
ee been: 
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been left in eafy circumstances ; 5, but he was mafter only of ten 
flaves employed i in manufaQures, Lysias and: his brother, 
two ftrangers, were profcribed by the thirty for their great 
riches; though they had but fixty a-piece*. DemosTue- 
NES was left very rich by his father; yet he had no more 
than fifty-two flaves}. His workhoufe, of twenty cabinet- 
makers, is faid to be a very confiderable manufactory {. — 


Seventhly, During the Dice war, as the Grerk 
hiftorians call it, 20,000 flaves. deferted, and brought the 
ATHENIANS to great diftrefs, as we learn from THucypI- 
prs. This could not have happened, had they been only 
the pout part. ‘The beft flaves would not defert. 


‘ , Eighthly, Sora | propofes a roong for entertaining 
by the public 10,000 flaves: and that fo great a number may _ 
poflibly be fupported, any one will be convinced, fays he, who 
confiders the numbers we poffefled before the DECELIAN wat. 


A way of {peaking altogether incompatible with ee larger 
number of SLEEN AUS, 


Niuthly, The whole ca of the ‘isis of ATHENS was lef 
than 6000 talents. Aud though numbers in antient manu- 
{eripts be often fufpected by critics, yet this is unexceptionable ; oe 
both becaufe DemosTHENEs|, who gives it, gives alfo the 
detail, which checks him; and becaufe PoLysius tf affigns 
the fame number, z an preafons: ‘upon it. Now, the moft vul- 
gar flave could yield by ‘his labour an obolus a day, over and 
_above his maintenance, as we learn from XENOPHON Th, who 
fays, bias Me CIAS’s: Bago aid his mafter fo much for ne 


i Orat t II, 3 Contra Asc — Heid. == § Lib. Fa | 
I De rat. red. 4 De clafibut, __thLib. 2, cap. 62. ++ De-vrat. red. 


whom 
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whom he employed in: digging of mines. If you will take 

the pains to eftimate an odo/us a day, and the flaves at 400,000, 

computing only at. four years purchafe, you will find the fum 

above 12,000 talents ; even though allowance be made for the 

ereat number of holidaysin ATHENs. Befides, many of the 
flaves would have a much greater value from their art. The 
loweft that DEmMosTHENEs eflimates any of his * father’s 

flaves, is two minas.a-head, And upon this fuppolition, it 

is a little difficult, ig confefs, to reconcile even the number of 
4,0,000 flaves with the cen/us of 6000 talents. 


Tenthly, C108 is faid by THucypipes +, to contain more 
flaves than any GREEK city, except SPARTA. SPARTA then 
had more than ATHENS, in proportion to the number of citi- 
zens. The SpaRTANs were 9000 in the town, 30,000 in 
the country ‘t. ‘The male flaves, “therefore, of full age, muft 
have been more than -780;0003 and the whole ‘more than 
aa 20,000 © A number impoffible to be maintained in a nar 
row barrem country, fuch as Laconta, which had no trade. 
Had the Herorrs been fo very numerous, the murder of 2000) 
mentioned by THucypipeEs §, would have irritated them, 
without weakening them. 


_Befides, we are to confider, that the number affigned by 
ATHEN gus ||, whatever it is, comprehends all the inhabitants 
of ATT! CAS as well as thofle of ATHENS, The ATHE EES 


* Contra ApHoBuM. nie ie Be 
‘t Prurarcu.imcita Lycure. § Lib Ae 
fj The fame author affirms, that CorintH “had! ‘once 460,000 flaves, Bons 
470,000. But the foregoing arguments hold ftronger againft thefe fats, which are 
indeed entirely abfurd and impofible, "Tis however remarkable, that ArHEnmus 
cites fo great an authority as ArIsTOTLE for this laft faa: And the fcholiaft on 


Pinpar mentions the fame number of flaves in AEGINA. 


A : Paced 


¢ 
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affedted much a country life, as we learn from Tuucypr 
DES*: ; and when they were all chafed into town, by the inva- 
fion of their territory during the PELOPONESIAN war, the 
city was not able to contain them; and they were obliged to 
lie in the porticoes, temples, and even ftreets, for want of 


lodging fi. 


‘The fame remark is to be extended to all the other Grerx 
cities ; and when the number of the citizens is afligned, we 
muft always underftand it of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring country, as well as of the city. Yet, even with this 
allowance, it muft be-confeffed, that GREECE was a populous 
country, and exceeded what we could imagine of fo narrow 
a territory, naturally not very fertile, and which drew no 
fupphies-of corn from other places. For excepting ATHENS, 
which traded to PonTUs for that. commodity, the other cities 
feem to have fubfifted chiefly from their Sachs’ ter= 
Bees 


Ruopss is well known to have been a city of extenfive 
commerce, and of great fame and fplendor; yet it contained - 


* Inb: 2. + Tuucyp. fib. 2. 

t Demosr. contra Lert. The Aturnians brought yearly from Pontus 400,000 
medimni or bufhels of corn, as appeared from the cuftom-houfe books. And this 
“was the: greateft part of their importation. This by the by is a flrong proof that 
there i is fome. great miftake in the foregoing paflage of ATHENZUS. For ATTICA 
itfelf was fo barren i in corn, that it produced not enough even to maintain the peafants. 
Fir. Ley. Sib. 43. cap. 6. Lucray, in his navigium five vota, fays, that a thip, 
‘which by the dimenfions he gives, feems to have been about the fize of our third 
‘rates, carried as much corn as would maintain all Arrica for a twelvemonth. But 
perhaps Arnens was decayed at that time; and -befides, it is not fafe to truft a 

doofe rhetorical pelceision:. ~ 


only 
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only 6000 citizens able to bear arms, when it was befieged by 
DEMETRIUS ™. , re | 6 


THEBES was always one of the capital cities of Grezce + ; 
But the number of it citizens exceeded not thofe of RHODES jf. . 
PHLIAsIA is faid to be a {mall city by XenopuHon iy yet we 
find, that 1t contained 6000 citizens ||. I pretend not to re- 
concile thefe two fats. Perhaps, XENOPHON calls PHLtI- 
asta a fmall town, becaufe it made but a {mall. figure in 
GREECE, and maintained only a fubordinate alliance with — 
SPARTA} or perhaps the country belonging to it, was exten- 
five, and moft of the citizens were employed in. the cultivation 
of it, and dwelt in the neighbouring villages. 


MANTINEA was equal to any city in ARcap1a |: Confe- 
quently it was equal to Be ee) ALOPOL IS, vue was fifty ftadia 


* Diop. Sic. lib. ere of ieee ie sesee 
t Diop. Ste. lib. 17. “When RECTAL attacked Tepes, we may ee con- 
clude, that almoft all the inhabitants were prefent. Whoever is acquainted with the 
fpirit of the Greexs, efpecially of the THepans, will never fufpect, that any of | 
them would defert their country, when it was reduced to fuch extreme peril and dif- 
trefs. As ALEXANDER took the town by ftorm, all thofe who bore arms were put to 
-the fword without mercy; and they amounted only to 6000 men. Among thefe 
were fore foes: and manumitted flaves. The captives, confifting of old men, 
women, children, and flaves, were fold, and they amounted to 30,000. We may 
therefore conclude that the free citizens in Tuepes, of both fexes and all ages, 
were near 24,000 5 the ftrangers and flaves about 12,900. Thefe lat, we x may ob- 
ferve, were fomewhat fewer in proportion than at ArHeEws ; as is reafonable to ima- 
gine from this circumftance, that ATHENs was a town of more trade to fupport, flaves, 
and of more entertainment to allure ftr ‘angers. It is alfo to be remarked, that thirty- 
fix thoufand was the whole number of people, both in the city of Tueses, and the 
neighbourin g territory: A very moderate number, it muft be confefled; and this se 
putation being founded in facts which appear undifputable, muft have great weight 
"in the prefent controverfy.. ‘The above mentioned number of Ruop1ans too were all 
the inhabitants of the ifland, who were free, and able to bear arms. 
¢ Hitt. Grac. lib. 7. | Id. lib. 7. } Pouys. lib, 2. 


Voi. i. Q4qq | oe 
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or fixty miles. and a quarter in circumference *, But Manu 
TINEA had only 3000 citizens t. The GReex cities, there- 
fore, contained often fields and gardens, together with houfes ; 

- and we cannot judge of them by the extent of their walls, 
ATHENS contained no more than. 10,000 houfes; yet its walls, 
with the fea-coaft, were about twenty miles in extent. SyRa- 
CUSE was twenty-two miles in circumference ; yet was {carce. 
_ ever {poke of by the antients as more populous than ATHENS. 

BABYLON was a fquare of fifteen miles, or fixty miles in cir~ 
cuit; but it contained large cultivated fields and inclofures,, 
_as we learn from PLiny. Though AuRBLIAN’s wall was 
fifty miles j in circumference t; the circuit of all the thirteen 

divifions of Rome, taken apart, according to PuBLIus Vic- 

TOR, was only about for ty-three miles. When an enemy 

invaded. the country, all the inhabitants tetred within the walls, 
of the antient cities, with their cattle and furniture, and in— 
Mruments of hufbandry; and the great height to which, the- 
walls were railed, enabled a {mall Sumber to defend thom a 
facility. : 


‘Sparta fays XENOPHON 6 is One of the cities of Gnurres. 
that has the fewelt inhabitants. Yet PoLysius. ale fays, that 
it was for ty-cight fladia 1 in ee and was round. 


time, dedu 
ment, 

* Pouya. lib. gs cap. 20. + Lysiasy orate 34, t- Vieiscus in Vita AUREL. 

- §. De rep. Lacep. This paflage i 15, not. ealily reconciled we ie Of ae CH 


above, who fays, that Sparta Eo Joo Citizens; 2 = oe 
i Porys. lib. 9. cap. 20, 4 Diop. Ste. hes a. 


5 eee ere ns prises SSS Tet oer ake Te ettoe ease PoLy= 
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Po.tyBius * tells us, that the AcH#aAN league might, 
without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 men: And 
this account feems very probable: For that. league compre- 
hended the greateft. part of PELOPONNESUS, Yet Pausa- 
Nias 7, {peaking~ of the fame period, fays, that all the 
Acu#ans able to bear arms, even when feveral manumitted 


flaves were joined to them, did not amount to fifteen IOS 
fand. 


The THEssaALIANs, till their final conqueft by the Ro- 
MANS, were, in all ages, turbulent, faCuous, feditious, dif | 
orderly +, °Tis not natural to fuppote, that that ee "OL 
Greece abounded much in people. 7 


We are ae by. THUCYDIDES §, that the part of PELopoN- 
NESuS adjoining to PyLos, was defart and uncultivated. He- 
- RopoTUs fays||, that M ACEDONLA was full of lions and wild 
bulls ; animals which ‘can only ihabit vaft unpeopled £ forefts, 
Thele were the two extremities vot Crater = 


Pes 


All the inhabitants of a IRUS, ae all ages, — and ¢ con- 
ditions, who were fold by PauLus JEMILIUS, amounted only 
to 150,000 |. Yet Epirus oe be double the extent of 


YORKSHIRE. ae Sg ee 


Justin * tells US, ‘that when Pen of MACEDON was 
declared head of the GREEK confeder acy, he called a congrels 
of all the flates, except the LACEDEMONIANS, who refufed 
to concur; and he found. the force of the whole, oe com- 


: s Lecate 3 eZ 7 Te Acuatcis. 
£ Tir. Lav. lib: 34. caps 51. Prarolm Critonr. oe 28 Libe7. 
{[-Eib 7. = jf. Tir. Liv. lib. 45. cap. 34.” * Libs 9. cap. 5- 


Q4qq 3 _ putation, 
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putation, to amount to 200,000 infantry, and 1 5,000 cavalry. 
‘Tis muft be underftood ‘to be all the citizens capable of bear 
ie arms. For as the Grurx republics maintained no mer. 
cenary forces, and had no amuilitia diftin@ from the whole: 
body of the citizens, it is not conceivable what other medium: 
_ there could be of computation. That fuch an army could ever- 
by. Greece be brought into the field, and be maintained there; 
is contrary to all hiftory. Upon this iuppofition, therefore; 
we may thus reafon, The free Greexs of all ages and fexes 
were 860,000, The flaves,. eftimating them by the number. 
of ATHENIAN flaves as above, who feldom marricd or had. 
families, were double the male citizens of ful] age, VIZ, 
430,000. And all the inhabitants of antient GREECE, ex~ 
cepting LACONIA, were about one million two hundred and 
ninety thonfand: No mighty number, nor exceeding what- 
may be found at prefent in ScorLaND, a country of nearly 
the fame extent, and ey indifferently peopled. 


We may now confider the numbers of “people in Rome and° 
IraLy, and colle@ all the lights afforded us by {cattered ‘paf- 
fages in antient authors, We thall find, upon the whole, a 
-great- difficulty in fixing: any opimion on that head; and‘no: 


reafon to fupport thofe exaggerated calculations, fo much ia-. 
_fifted on eLmoien writers., 


Di ONYS1US HALLicaRnassavs * fays, thac ‘the enben® 
walls of Rome were nearly of the fame compals with thofe 
of ATHENS, but the fuburbs ran out to a great extent; and- 
it was difficult to tell, where the town ended or the country - 
begun. In fome places of Rome, it appears, from the fame- 

ees eee : | 
: author, . 
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author *, from JUvENAL f, and from other antient writers {,. 
that the houfes were high, and families lived in feparate ftoreys, 
one above another: But it is probable, that thefe were only: 
tie “poorer citizens, and only in fome few fireets. If we may 
judge from the younger PLiny’s § account of hié: houfé, and- 
from. BARTOL1’s plans of antient buildings, the men of qua=- 
lity had very {pacious palaces ; and their buildings were like 
the Conese houfes at this day, where each apartment is fe-- 
parated from.the reft, and rifes no higher than.a fingle ftorey.. 
Fo which if we add, that the Roman. nobility much affected’ 
very extenfive porticoes, and even woods Il in town; we may 
perhaps allow Vossius (though there is no manner of reafon. 


*- sib. 1.014 + Satyr. 3. 1269, <270. 
tSrrapo, lib. 5. fays, thatthe emperor Aucusrus prohibited the raifin  honfes 5 

higher than feventy foot. In another paflage, lib. 16. he fpeaks of the houfes of . 
Rome, as remarkably high. See alfo to che fame purpofe Vitruvius, Jib. 2. cap. - 
8. AristTipes the fophit, in his Oration ess Pujan’s fays, that Rome confifted of ci- 
ties on the top of cities; and that if.one were to fpread it out, and unfold it, its 
would cover the whole furface of Iraty. Where an author indulges himfelf in fuch* 7 
extravagant declamations, and gives fo much into the-hyperbolical ftyle,’ one knows* 
not how far he muft be reduced. But this reafoning feems- natural ¢ If Rome was? 
built in fo feattered a manner.as Dionysius fays, and ran fo much into the country, + 
there muft have been very few ftreets-where the-houfes were raifed fo high.. ’Tis only* 
for want of ground, that-any body builds in that inconvenient manner. - 

_§ Lib. 2. epift. 16. lib«5. epift. 6.. ’Tis true, Piiny there defcribes.a country-- 
noufe: But fince that was the idea which the ancients formed of a magnificent and: 
convenient building, the great men would certainly build the fame way-in town. 
“Tn laxitatem ruris excurrunt,”’ fays Seneca of the rich and voluptuous, epift. 114. 
Varerius Maximus, libs 4, cap. 4. {peaking of Cicinnatus’s field of four acres, . 
fays, ‘* Augufte fe habitare nunc putat, cujus domus tantum ves quantum Cincin— 
“© NaTi rura patuerant.”” To the fame eee fee ib. 36. cap. Ee alfo lib. 18. 
cap. 2. 

i} Virevv.lib.s. cap.13, Tacrr. annal; lib, 11. cap. 3. SUETON. iz vita Ot= 

Pav. cap.72, &C.. : 
FOr 


a Se ES SA 
‘for it) to read the famous paflage of the elder PLINY t his own 
‘way without admitting the extravagant confequences which ue 
draws from it. 


The 


+ ‘* Mcenia ejus (Roma) collegere Se imperatoribus, cen ionic VeEsSPa- 
*© sianis, A. UC. 623. pailxain. MCC, >. complexa montes feptem, ipfa dividitur 
“* in regiones quatuordecim, compita earum 265. Fjufdem fpatii menfura, currente 
‘“ a Milliario in capite Rom. Fori flatuto, ad fingulas*portas, qua funt hodie nu- 
mero 37, ita ut ducdecim port femel numerentur, pratereanturque ex veteribus 
feptem, que effe defierunt, efficit pafluum per direQum 30,775. Ad extrema vero 
tectorum cum eaftris pretoris ab eodem. Milliario, per vicos omnium viarum, men- 
fura collesit paulo amplius feptuaginta millia pafluum. Quo fi quis altitudinem 
teCtorum addat, dignam. profecto, zftimationem concipiat, fateaturque nullius 


“ urbis magnitudinem in toto orbe potuiffe ei comparari.” Pop1n. lib. 3. cap. 5. 


All the beft manufcripts of PLiny read the paffage as here cited, and fix the com- 
pafs of the walls of Rome to be thirteen miles, The queftion is, What Priny means: 
275 paces, and how that number was formed? ‘The manner‘in which I con- 


ceive if 1s this. Rome was a femicircular area of thirteen miles circumfetence. The - 
Forum, and confequently the Milliarium, we know, was fituated on the banks of the 
Tyzer, and near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter of the femicircular. 
area, Though there were thirty-feven gates to Rome, yet only twelve of them had , 
ftraisht flreets, leading from them tothe Milliarium. Priny, therefore, having 
aligned the circumference of Rome, and knowing that that alone was not fufficient 
to give us a juft notion of ‘its furface, ufes this farther method. He fuppofes all the 
fireets, leading from the Milliarium. to the twelve gates, to be laid together into one 
ftraight line, and fuppofes we run along that Bue, fo as to count each gate once: In 
which cafe, he fays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, that 
each fireet or radius of the femicircular area is upon an average two miles and a half; 
and the whole\length of Rome is five miles; and its breadth about half as mucky 
befides the Retcred {uburbs, . 


Pics Har pour enderands this paffage i in . the fine manner $ with regard to the 
aying together the feveral fireets of Rome into one line, in order to compofe 30,775 
paces: Butthen he fuppofes, that ftreets led from the Milliarium to every gate, and 
that no fireet exceeded 800 paces in length. But (1.) a femicircular area, whole ra- 
dius was only 800 ‘paces, could never have a circumference near thirteen miles, the 
_ compafs of Rome as afligned by Piiny. A radius of two miles and a half forms. 
- very nearly that circumference, C. ) There is an abfurdity in fuppofing a city fo 
eo _ built 
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The number of citizens who received corn by the public 
diftribution in 1 AUGUSTUS: S _ time, were two hundred thou- 
ee fand. 


built as to have ftreets running to its center jee every: pate in its circumference. 
"Thefe ftreets mutt interfere as they approach. (3.) This diminifhes too much from 
the greatnefs ae antient Rowe, and reduces that city below even. Baistor or Ror- 
TERDAM.. 


The fenfe which Vossius in his Objervationes varie puts on this-paflage of Puiny, : 
errs widely in the other extreme. One manufcript, of no authority, inftead of thir-- 
teen miles, has affigned thirty miles for the compafs of the walls of Rome. And 
Vossivus underftands this only of the-cufvilinear part of the circumference ; ‘fuppofing,. 
that as the Tyzer formed the diameter, there were no walls built on that fide. But 
(1.). this reading i is allowed contrary to almoft all the manuferipts. (z.) Why fhould. 
Puiny, a concife writer, repeat:the compafs of the walls of Rome in two facceflive 
fentences ? - (3.) Why repeat it with fo fenfible a variation? (i ) What is the mean-. 
ing of PLiny’s méntioning twice the Mirriarium, if aline was meafured that had - 
no ¢ “pendence ‘on the Miniiartum >? (s.) AvRELIan’s wall is {aid by Vopriscus- 
to have been drawn /axiore ire and to have comprehended all the buildings and: 


fuburbs. on the north fide of the Typer; = yet its compafs. ‘was ‘only fifty miles 3 3 and. 


even here critics fafpea fome miftake or corruption i in the text: Itis not probable,. 
that Rome would diminith from. Aucustus to Aurgtian. It remained fill the. 
capital. of the fame empire ; 3 and none: of ‘the civil-wars. in that long period except the 
tumults on the death of Maximus and. Bazrnus, ever affected the city. CaRa-~. 
CALLA is faid by Avnexius Vicror to have increafed | Rome. (6.) There are no- 
remains of antient buildings, which mark any fuch greatnefs of Rome. Wossrus’s. 
reply to this objection feems abfurd, That the rubbifh would fink. fixty or feventy 
feet below ground. It appears from SparTian (in vita Seweri :) that the five- mile fone: 
in Mrachavicend was out of the citys 2G): OLYMPiopoRUs and Postivs Victor 
fix the number of honfes in Rome tobe" betwixt forty and iifty thoufand. -(8:) The- 


very extravagance of the confequences drawn by this eritie, as wéll as Lresius; if : 


they -be neceflarys ‘deftroys the foundation on which US 2 are eee iced ‘Phat Rome: 


contained fourteen millions of inhabitants ; 
contains only ve, according to-his computation, 


The only sbjeaion to the fenfe dew have affixed above'to the paflage: of © 
‘Piony, feems to. lic in this, That Prany; aftér mentioning the: thirty-feven gates of” 
ROME, ,a ateTs ony. a reafon for appease: the. feven.. old ones, and fays nothing of: 
ee ~ the. 


wt 


pe 2 "SS AY oe 
fand*. This one would efteem a pretty certain ground of 


calculations Yet it is attended with fuch ‘circumftances as throw 
us back into doubt and uncertainty. 


- ‘Did the poorer citizens only receive the diftribution? Tt 
was calculated, to be fure, chiefly for their benefit. But it 
-appears from a paflage in C1cEROf, that the rich might alfo 
take their portion, and that it was efteemed no reproach in 
them to apply for it. 


To whom was the corn given; whether only to heads of 
families, or tovevery man, woman, and child? ‘The portion 
every month was five modu to each, (about 5 fixths of a 
bufhel.) This was too little for a family, and too much for 
an individual. A very accurate antiquarian ||, therefore, in- 

fers, that it was given to every man of full years: But ‘he 
allows the matter tobe uncertain. 


Was it Aridtly inquired, whether the claimant lived within | 
the precinéts of Rome, or was it fufficient that he prefented 
himfelf at the monthly CUTE This laft feems more 


probable}. : 
ee Ss ee aeere 


the eighteen gates, the ftreets leading from which-terminated, according to my opi- 
nion, before they reached the Forum. But as PLiny was writing to the Romans, 
who perfecily ‘knew the difpofition of the flreets, it is not ftrange he fhould take a 
circumftance for granted, which was fo familiar to every body. Perhaps too, many 
of thefe gates led to wharfs upon the river. — 
* Ex monunent. Ancyr. t Tufe. quefp. a 3. cap. 48. 
} Licinius apud Salluf. hift. frag. lib. 3. 
| Nicolaus Hertenfius de re frumentaria Roman. 
4+ Not to take the people too much from their bufinefs, Avoustus ordained the 
_diftribution of corn to be made only thrice a-year: But the people finding the monthly 
| : : | diftributions 


4 
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‘Were there no falfe claimants > We are told<F, that Cx- . 
sAR ftruck off at once 170,000, who had crept in without 
a jut title ; and it is. very little probable, that he. remedied all 
abufes. 


But, laftly, ae S pcriow of flaves ate we canes to 
thefe citizens ? ‘This is the moft material queftion; and the 
moft uncertain, *Tis very doubtful, whether Aruens can be 
eftablithed as a rule for Rome. Perhaps the ATHENIANS 
had more flaves, becaufe they employed them in manufactures, 
for which a capital city, like Rome, feems not fo proper. Per- 
‘naps, on the other hand, the Romans had more flaves, on 
account of their fuperior luxury and riches. 


There were exact bills of mortality kept at RomE; but no 
antient author has given us the number of burials, except — 
SUETONIUS{T, who tells us, that in one feafon there were 
80,000 names carried to. the temple of LIBETINA; “But this 
-was during a plague; which can afford no-certain foundation 
‘for any inference. | 


aa 


The public corn, Hough dittcibuted ofily: to 200,000 citizens, 
affected very confiderably the whole agriculture of ITALY ||; 
_ A fa& no way reconcilable to fome. modern Sepeontions with 
‘regard to the inhabitants of that country. eT 


diftributions more Cuneieae (as preferving, I {uppofe, a more reoular ceconomy in 
their family) defired to have them reftored. Surron. Aucusr. cap. 40. Had not 
dome of the people come from fom diftance. fon their corn, “Avcustus’s 8. Precaution 


SSS ete ne 


-feems faperfluous, ee og 
+ Sueton. in Ful, cap. 41, a af ‘oA Neronis, 
| Sucton, ug. Cap. 426 ee 


Vou. a Ree oem coeds 


Ce 


The beft ground of conje&ture 1 can find concerning the- 
preatnefs of antient Rome, is this:. We are told by. Hzro-=. 
DIAN *, that ANTIocH and. ALEXANDRIA were very little: 
inferior to Rome.. It appears from Dioporus S1cuLvUs 7, 
that one ftraight ftreet of ALEXANDRIA reaching froma port 
to port, was five miles long; ; and as ALEXANDRIA was much, 
more extended in length than breadth, it feems to have béen a 


city nearly of the bulk of Parist; and Rome might be: 
about the fize of Lonon.. 


There lived in- oo ae an: Droporus SicuLus’s:; 
time ||, 300,000 free people, comprehending, I fuppofe, women. 


& Lib. As Gap. ee 
+ Quintus Currtus fays, its walls were only ten miles in-circumference, wher : 
founded by Auexanper; lib. 4. cap. 8. Srraso, who had travelled” to ALEXAN- - 
pris, as well cs Dioporvs Sicutus, faysit was fearce four iniles long, and in mot 
places about a mile broad; lib, 17. Puiny fays it refembled a Mace DONTAN caffock, . 
flretching out in the corners; lib. s. cap. 10. Notwithftanding this bulk of Arex-_ 
ANDRIA, which feems but moderate, Dioporus Sicu.vs, fpeaking: of its circuit - 
as drawn by ALEXANDER, (which it never exceeded, as we learn from AmmMianus . 
Marcsaxiinus, lib, 22. cap. 16.) fays it was jonycber SaQeoovre, extremely great, ibid, _ 
The reafon which he afligns for its furpaffing all cities of the world, (for he excepts nat. 
Rome). is,. thatit contained 300,000 freeinhabitants.. He alfo mentions the revenues - 
of the kings, viz. 6ooo talents, as another: circumftance to the fame purpofé: No 
fach mighty fam in our eyes even ‘though | we make allowances for the different ‘value 
of money.. What SrRABo fays of the neighbouring country, means only that it was 
well peopled, oimepea xarwc.. Might not one affitm, without any great hyperbole, . 
that the whole banks of the river from Gravesenp to Winpsor areonecity? ‘This. 
is even more than Srrazo fays.of the banks of the lake: ‘Marcoris,. and of the. 
_canal to Canopus.. ’Tis a vulgar faying i in Travy, that the King of Sarprnza has 
but one town in Prepmonr 3, for it is alla town. Acrippa in Josepuus de bello 
Jupaic. lib. z. cap. 16.. to make his audience comprehend the excellive greatnels of 
Axgxanpria, which he endeavours to magnify, defcribes only the compafs of the. 
city as drawn by Atexanper: A clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants were. 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no more than what might be ex- 
~ petted about all great towns, very well cultivated, and well peopled. \| Lib. 17. 


: 6 =e 2 and 
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and children *, But what number of flaves? Had we any 
jut ground to fix thefe at an equal number with the free inhax 
bitants, it would favour the foregoing « calculation. 7 


"There is a ano in HERODIAN, ‘which is a little farpril- 
ing. He fays pofitively, that the palace of the Emperor was 
as large as all the reft of the city}. ‘This was NeERo’s golden 
fhoufe, which is indeed reprefented by SuzTonius { and 
Puin¥ as of an enormous extent ll; but no power of imagin-~ 
Jation can make us conceive it to bear any proportion to fuch a 
city as LONDON: 


We may es ae Fal de hin been fate Neno’s 
extravagance, and had he made ufe of fuch an expreffion, it 
would have had much lefs weight; thefe rhetorical exaggeras 
sions being fo apt to creep into an author’ S a even when 


citizens alone ‘ant grown men. ; . 
+ Lib. 4. Caps I. muons moms, POLITIAN saterpiea it ¢ edibus majoribus etiam 


exp ion ee have been pegston of 


reliqua urbe.” 

t He fays (in NERONE Cap, 30. ) thata portico. or piazza | of it was 30004 feet Jong 5 
«¢ tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices milhiarias haberet.? He cannot mean three miles, 
For the whole extent of the houfe from the Pane to the EsquiLINE was not 
‘near fo great. So when Vorisc. in AvgELIANo mentions a portico in SALLUST’S 
~gardens, which he calls ses ee AS at eet be underftood of : a thoufand feet. 
So alfo HIoRACES Bo Se 

cee Nulla recone 2 
Metata privatis opacam 
- _ Porticus excipiebat Aréton.” Lib. 2. ode ae 

‘So alfo i in lib. I. Satyr. ey ee 

: Mille pedes i in fronte, trecentos 
Hic dabat.” = Se 
"yy Puantus, lib, 36. cap. 15. “ Bis vidimus urbem totam cingi domibus. pring 


s¢ cipum, Cam ac Neronis.” 


ao-in agro, 


Riva 


40a: | USS See coe 


the moft chafte and corret. But ’tis mentioned by Bo 
DIAN only by the by, in relating the quarrels between Gata: 
: and CARACALLAs 


Tt appears from the fame hiftorian®, that there was’ then 
much land uncultivated, and put to no manner of ufe; and he 
_afcribes it as a great praife to. PERTINAx, that he allowed: 
every. one to: take fuch land either in Irary or elfewhere, and: 
cultivate it as he pleated, without paying any :taxes.. Lands: 
uncultivated, and put to no manner of ufe! This is not heard: 
of in any part of CHRISTENDOM ; ; except perhaps ‘in fome. 
remote parts of HunGaRy; as] have been informed. And it. 
furely correfponds very ill with that idea of the extreme po- . 

puloes of antiquity, fo much infifted on. : 


We hs from Vopiscus},. that = was in. EQRuRIA, 
much fertile land uncultivated, which the Emperor AURELIAN 
intended to convert into vineyards, in order to furnith the 
Roman people with a gratuitous diftribution of wine: A’. 
very proper expedient to difpeopleé fill farther that capital and 

all the neighbouring territories, 


It may not be amis i) ane notice of thie account isk 
PoLysivs #6 sives of the reat herds of fwine to be met with 
in TUSCANY and LomBARDY, as well as in GREECE, and 
of the method of feeding them which was. then practifed. = 
¢ "There are great herds of fwine,”” jays he, Ce throughout all: 
“ ITALY, particularly - in former times, through ETRURIA 
“ and CisALPINE GAuL. And a herd frequently contains a 
a So or more (wine. When one of thete” herds in, 
= h: 2. cap. fee SS 4 Ta svanutam, “ep. 48:. 


t Lib. 12. cap. 2. : = 
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“« feeding mects with another, they mix together; and the 
‘* fwine-herds have no other expedient to feparate them than 
“ to go to different quarters, where they found their horn; 


“and thefe animals, being accuftomed to that fignal, run’ 


“; immediately each to the horn of his own keeper. Whereas 


“ in Grence, if the herds of; {wine happen to mix in the 


“ forefts, he who has the greateft flock, takes cunningly the — 


{ 


* opportunity of driving all away. And thieves are very apt 


“ to purloin the ftrageling hogs, which have wandered to.a 
“ great diftance from their keeper in fearch of food? 


| May w we not infer from this account, that the north of IraL Y 
was. then much lefs peopled, and worfe cultivated, than at 
prefent? How could thefe vaft herds be fed in a country £0 
thick of inclofures, fo improved by agriculture, fo divided by ; 


farms, fo planted with vines and corn intermin igled together! Ee 
I muft confefs, that Potyzius’s S relatio: a has more the air See 
that ceconomy whichis to be met with in our AMER re AN " colo= <- 


nics, than the management of an eo PEAN country. 


ie 


mb 
y- 


We pect with a reflection ir ARI STOTLE’ g *: ethics, which 


we 


feems to me unaccountable on any fuppofition, and by proving - 
too much in favour of our prefent: reafoning, may be thought — 
really to prove nothing. ‘That philofopher, treating of friend= — 
fhip, and.obferving, that that. relation:.ought* neither to be - 
‘contracted to a very: few, nor. extended over a great multitude, . 
iluftrates his opinion by the following argument. . * In dike - 


“manner,” fays he, ‘teas: LS ity: cannot. fubfitts. if it either ~ 


* have fo feon inhabitants as. ten) or: fo many as a. hundred 7 


a Lib: 9. cap. 10. . His ey ic aimee oe 


; sthoufand 3. 


tVZeha:. 


Doe 5 5 4 ¥ St. 


“ thoufand; fo is there. a mediocrity aquired’ in ae number 
& of friends 5 and you deftroy the effence of friendthip by - 
© yunning into either extreme.” What! ‘impoffible that 2 
_. city can contain a hundred thouland inhabieiaes? Had Arrs- 
: TOTLE never feen nor heard of a city which was near fo ‘popu= 
oe This, f mutt own, pailes my pombichention. 


Puivy * tells us, that Serve the feat of he GREEK 
empiré in the Eaft, was reported to contain 600,000 people. 
CARTHAGE is {aid by STRAEO # to hhave contained 790;000- 
The inhabitants of PEKIN are not much more numerous. 
Lonpon, Paris, and CoNSTANTINOPLE, ‘may admit of — 
nearly - the fame. computation ; at leaft, the two latter cities do 
not exceed it. ROME, ALBXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, ‘we have 
| already fpoke of, From. the experience of paft and prefent 
Apes, one might conjecture, that ‘there is a ‘kind of impoflibi- 
lity, that any city could ever rife much beyond this proportion. 
Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on commerce or 
-on empire, there feem to be invincible obftacles, which prevent 
= its farther progrefs. | The feats of vaft monarchies, by intro~ 

ducing: extravagant luxury, regular expence, idlenefs, de= 
pendence, and falfe ideas of rank- and fuperiority, are improper 
for commerce. Extenfive commerce checks itfelf, by raifing 
the price of all labour and commodities. When a great court 
engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, pofleffed of 
‘overgrown fortunes, the middling gentry. remain in their pro= 
-vincial towns, where they can make a figure on a moderate 
income. And if the dominions of'a ftate arrive at an enormous 
fize, there neceflarily axife PANY. ap tee in ae ‘xemoter pro= 


* Lib. 6, cape a ; or Lib. 17s 
. Se ‘winces, 
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‘vihces, whither all the inhabitants except a few courtiers, re«- 
pair, for education, fortune, and amufement *._ LoNnpDon, by. 
uniting extenfive commerce and middling empire, has, per=- 
haps, arrived at a greatnefs, which no city will ever. be able: 
to exceed... 


Chufe Dover or CAuais for a center: Draw a circle of ° 
two hundred miles radius: You comprehend Lonpon, PARIS, , 
the NETHERLANDs, the UNITED Provinces, and fome of 
the beft cultivated counties of FRANCE and ENGLAND. It may : 
fafely, I think, be affirmed that no fpot of ground can be» 
found, in. antiquity, of equal extent, which contained near ~ 
fo many great and populous cities; and was. fo flocked with: 
riches-and inhabitants. Lo balance, in both periods, the 
fates, which poflefied moft art, knowlege, civility, and the: 
beft polices feems the trueft method of comparifon.. | 


Tis am eae of “L’Agpe Du Bos, that TALY is: 
warmer: at prefent than it was in antient tines ee annals 4 
oH of Rome tell us,” fays. the; “‘ that in the year 480 abU Ce 

sethe winter: was {0 fevere that it deftroyed the trees. The 
 Typer froze in Rome, and the ground was covered with - 
““ {now for forty days. When JUVENAL + deferibes a fuper~- 
oh ftitions woman; ‘he reprefents her as: breaking the ice of the. 
cs + TYBER; that fhe might ae her ablutions..— 


Se cic. ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, CARTHAGE, EPHEsus, Livons, Se - 


SES Dijon, Renngsy : 
Yorx, in. ie: Barris 


in the Roman empire. ‘Such are even Bour DEAUK,. s 
Rovers AIX, Se i Prance 5 Dustin, Epixnuace, 
dominions. Se 
~ + Vol. 2. § 16: a7 Ge Saks Ore 


bbe Fy on. 
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& Hybernum featta lacie defcendet in gee 
Hs iN matutino Tybert merceture , 


‘He {peaks of that river’s freezing -as. a common, event. 
Many paflages of Horace fuppofe the ftreets of Rome — 


full of {how and ice. We fhould have more certainty with 
regard to this poimt, had the antients known the ule of: ther- 


‘mometers: But their writers, without intending it, give us 
& information, fufficient to convince us, :that the winters -are 


now much more temperate at Rome than formetly. At pre- 
fent, the TYBER-no more freezes at Rome than the Nite 
at Catro. The Romans efteem the winter very rigorous, 
if the {now lies two days, and:if one fees for eight and 


forty hours.a few icicles hang from. a fountain that has a 
‘north es: be Sose oe : 3 


Bes aS | 


The BLT iCOn or dine ingeniouee critic may be cnenied | to 


‘other European climates. Who could difeover the mild cli- 
‘mate of FRANCE in Dioporus Sicuxus’s * defcription of 
(Gaui As it is a northern climate,” fays he, “ itis in= 


é 


-fefted with cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, 
inflead of rain, there fall great {nows; andin clear weather 


“it there freezes fo exceffive hard, that the rivers -acquire 
bridges of their own fubftance, over which, not only fingle 


travellers may pais, but large armies, accompanied with all 


their baggage and loaded waggons. And there being many 
' Hivers in GAUL, the RHONE, the RHINE, @c. almoft. all 
of them are froze over; and ‘tis ufual, in order to prevent 


a to cover the : ice with chaff and firaw 2 at the places 


* Lib, oe Se 
“° where 
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where the road paffes.” Colder thana Gauiic Winter » is | 
‘uled by PETRONIUS, as.a proverbial expreffion. 


€¢ 


North of the Cevennes, fays StRaBo *%, Gav pro- 
duces not figs and olives: And thé vines, which have as 
planted, bear not grapes, that wall ripen, 


Ovip politively maintains, with all the ferious affirmation 
of profe, that the Euxine fea was frozen over every winter 
in his time; and he appeals to ROMAN governours, whom he 
names, for the truth of his aflertionf. This feldom or nevet 
happens at prefent in the latitude of Tomt, whither Ovrp 
was banifhed. All the complaints of the fame poet feem to 
mark a rigour of the feafons, which is {carce experienced at _ 
prefent in PETERSBURG or STOCKHOLM. 


“TouRNEFORT, - a Provencal. who had travelled into the — 
fame countries, obferves, that there i is not a finer climate i in the 
world: And he afferts, that nothing but Oyrp’s melancholy : 
could have given — fuch difmal ideas of its 


But the faGs meadoued by that poet; are too circumnftan tia 
_ to bear any fuch interpretation. : 


PoLysius { fays, that the climate. in ARCADIA was very 
cold, and the air moitt. 


“iArTary,” fays Varro |], “ isthe moft temperate climate 
“ih Europe. The inland parts” (Gaur, GERMANY, atid 
PANNONIA, no doubt) “ have almoft perpetual v winter.” 


* Lib. 4. = 
+ Grift. lib. 3. eleg. 9. Ds Ponto, lib. 4. eleg. 7. 9, 10. 
t Lib. 4. cap. 21, =< if EAD. ke Cap. 2s 


NO OE The 


“Fhe foe parts of SPAIN, acconding, to SrRazo are 


but ill inhabited, becaufe of the. great cold. © 


Flowing, therefore, this remark to be: juft, that. EuRop# ~ 
38 become warmer than formerly ; how can we account for it? “ 
Plainly, by no other method, but-by. fuppofing, that the land - 
is at. prefent much better cultivated, and that the woods are - 
cleared, which formerly threw a fhadée upon the earth, and-. 
kept the rays.of the fun from: penetrating to it. Our northern. 
_ colonies in AMERICA become more temperate, in. proportion .. 
as the woods are felled {; but in-general, every one. may - 
remark, that cold ftill makes itfelf much more feverely felt, . 
both in North and South. AMER LCA, .than.in. ae under the | 
fame latitude in Europe... . 


_SASERNA, quoted iy: oe oe affirmed, “that thes 
difpolition of the heavens was altered before his time, and that: 
the air had. become much milder. and warmer; as appears. : 
hence, fays he, that many places now abound with vineyards. 

and. olive plantations, which formerly, by reafon of the rigour:. 
~ of the climate, could raife none of thefe productions. Such . 
a change, if real, will.be allowed an evident fign of the better 
cultivation and peopling of countries before the age Oe San... 
SERNA Il; and if it be continued to the prefent times, is.a os — 


% * Lib. ge 

+ The warm fouthern colonies alfo- oe more nealthful : ik 2s Pale, = 
that in the Spanisu hiftories” of the firft difeovery and conquett of thefe countries, 
they appear'to have been very healthful ; being then well peopled and cultivated. 
No account of the ficknefs or decay of CorTes’s or Pizzarro’s fmail armies. 

{ Lib. +. cap. e ; 
| He feems to have lived about the time of the younger Arricanus; lib. 1... 
Cap: I. =. 


that. 
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“that thefe: advantages have been continually increafing through- 
out this part of the world. 

Let us now caft our eye over all the countries which were 
“the fcene of antient-and: modern. -hiftory, and compare. their 
‘paft and prefent fituation: We thall‘not, perhaps, find fuch 
_ foundation for the complaint of the prefent emptinefs and de- 
population of the world. “~AlcyrT is reprefented by MatL~ 
LET, to whom we owe the beft account of it, as extremely 
populous ; though he efteems the number ofits inhabitants to 
be diminifhed. Syrra, and . the Leffler ASIA, as well as the 

-coaft of BARBARY, T can readily OWN, ° to be very defart in 

-comparifon of their antient condition. ~The ‘depopulation ‘of 
“GREECE is alfo very obvious. But whether the country now 
-ealled TuRKEY4dn EvURoPE™ may: “not, in general, ‘contain as — 
“many inhabitants as during the flourifhing period of Grercs, 
may bea little doubtful. The THRrActAns feem then to have 
“lived like the TARTARS at -prefent, by pafturage and plunder *: 
erhe- GETEs: were fill more ‘uncivilized 7: And the Intyrt- 
| “ANS were no better {. Thefe occupy nine tenths of that 
~country + And though the government. of the TurKs be not 
“very favourable to induftry and propagation ; yet it preferves 
at leaft peace and order among the inhabitants; and is pre- 
-ferable to that barbarous, unfettled condition in which they an-— 
“ tiently lived. 


~Pouanp and Muscovy in EuROPE ate mot populous ; but 
“are certainly much*more fo than- “the antient SaRMATIA and 
SeyTsta; where no hofbandry: or oe was ever heard.of,. 


* Zenoph, exp. lib. 7. Polyd. lib. 4. cap. 45. 
“<p Ovid. paffim, Fc, Sirabo, lib.7. Polyb. lib. 2. cap: 12s 


-§ {{-2 | : oe cand 
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and: pattur ape was the fole art by which the people: were mati. - 
tained. The like obfervation may be extended to DENMARK. 
and SWEDEN. No one ought to efteem the immenfe fwarms of © 
people, which formerly came.from the North, and over-ran . 
all Europe, to be any objection to this opinion. Where a 

whole nation, or. even half of it. remove their feat, °tis ealy 

to imagine, what a prodigious multitude they mutt form ; 
with what defperate valour they muft make their attacks; and 

how the terror they {trike into the invaded nations will make 
thefe magnify, in their imagination, both the courage and. 
multitude of the invaders. Scorianp is neither extenfive | 
nor populous; but were the half of its inhabitants to feck new. 
feats, they would form a colony as large as the TEurons and 

Cimpri; and would fhake all Europe, fuppofing it in no. 
better congiice for defence than ane 


GERMANY Fes furely at prertr twenty times more ge 
bitants than in antient times, when they cultivated no ground, ~ 
and each tribe valued itfelf on the extenfive defolation which | 
it fpread around; as we learn from Cmsar * and T ACLTUS Ty. 
and ‘ST RaBo f. A proof, that the divifion into fmall republics 
will not alone render a nation populous, unlefs attended with 
the f pe of peace, order, and. induftry, — 


“The Gaelarous condition of BRITAIN ift former tlines is well 
known, and the thinnefs of its inhabitants may eafily, be con-~ . 
yeCtured, both from their barbarity, and from a circumftance - 
dcationed by HERopD1 aN Il that all BRITAIN was marfhy, : 


_-* De bello Gallico, lib, 6. ot De moribus Germ, 
t Lib. 76. Lib. 3. cap. 47, | 
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even in SEVERUS’S time, fee the RoMANs had been fully Z 
fettled in it above a whole ee | 


"Tis not: eafily imagined, that ae Ca were: antiéntly. 
much more: advanced in the arts of life than their northern. 
neighbours ; fince they travelled to this ifland for their -educa= 
tion in the myfteries of the religion and philofophy of the 
Druips*. I cannot, therefore, think, that GAUL was: then : 
near fo populous as FRANCE is at prefent.. 


Were we to believe, indeed, and join together the teftimony j 
of Appian, and that of Dioporus SICULUS, we muft admit _ 
an incredible populoufnefs i in Gaui. The former biftorian + 
fays, that there were 400 . nations in that country; the latter: 
{ affirms, that the largeft of the GALLI¢ nations confifted of ~ 
200,000 men, befides women and children, and the leaft of — 
50,000. Calculating, therefore, at a medium, we mutt admit _ 
of near 200 millions “OF “people, in a country, “which. we - 
efteem populous at prefent, though fuppofed. to contain little - 
more than twenty |. such calculations, therefore, — by their 
extravagance lofe all manner of authori ity. We may- obferve, 
that that equality of property, to which the populoufnefs -o of 
antiquity maybe afcribed, had no place among the Gauts |. 
Their inteftine wars alfo, before. Cmsar’ = time. were almott 
perpetual |. And STRABe 8 obferves, that though all Gaug 
was cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with any fill OL, 


care § the eos or E the 3 inhabitants lead gsc lels to arts : 


ine 
ty 


- Cae a hello C Gillicas - lib. Aus Srkseo, fh 7 Z “ys, the Gauis were not 
much more ee chee the Gueians, ee : 
ff “Getepars: T. a ES. Ei: e 

|. Antient Gaur was more extenfivethan-modern France. 


+ Cafar de bello Gallico; lib. 6, dela ibid — = 8 Lib 
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than arms, till their Janene to RomE produced peace among 
- themielves. 


a 


ae * enumerates: vety particularly the forces which 
- were levied at BELG1uM to oppofe his conquefts + and. makes 
them amount to 208,000. “Thefé were not the whole people 
able to bear arms in BELGium: For the fame hiftorian tells 


us, that the BeLLovact could have brought a hundred thou- 


“fand men into the field, though they engaged only for fixty. 
Taking the whole, ‘therefore, in this proportion of ten to fix, ~ 
‘the fum of fighting meén ‘in all the fates of BELGrUM was 


about 3'50,000; all the inhabitants a million anda half. And 


~BELGiumM being about the fourth of Gaut, that country might 
- contain fix millions, which j is not the third of its prefent inha~= 
‘bitants yt. -We are informed by Czsar, that the Gauts had 
“no fixed property in land; but that the. chieftains, when any 
“death. happened. in a family, made a new divifion of all the 
-Jands among the feveral members of the family. This is the 
—S of. Lani ifr yy, which fo long prevailed in IRELAND; j and 


% De belli Gallico; Vib. 2. oo : 

pdt appears from Casar’s: account, that the Gaus had no démeftic flaves, whe 
“formed a different order. from. the Plebes. The whole common people were indeed a 
‘kind of flaves to the nobility, as the people of Potanp are at this day : “And a NO-= 
bleman of Gaur had fometimes ten thoufand dependants of this kind. Nor can we 


doubt, that the armies were compofed of the people as well as of the nobility: An 
af 


F 102,000 noblémen froma very {mall fate is incredible, ‘The fighting men 
amongi the Hever were the fourth part of the whole. inhabitants ; ; a clear proof 
that all the ‘males ee military age bore arms. See Cmsar de bello Gall, lib. 1. 

We may tear that the Sosy in Craw 8 Sore caine: can be more ede- 
~ pended on than thofe of any other antient author, becaufe of the GarsK tranflation, 
which fill remains, aS which checks the Lavin Original. 


“avhich 
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which retained that country in.a fate of mifery, barbarifm, 
and defolation. 2 


The antient HeLveTia was 250 miles in length, and 180 
in breadth, according to the fame author *; yet contained only 
360,000 inhabitants. The canton. of BERNE alone ‘has, tee 
prefent, as many people. 


= 


After this computation .of ApPIAN and Droporus Sicu- 
tus, | know. not, whether I dare affirm, that the modern ub 
DuTCH are more numerous than the antient BATAVI. 


SPAIN is’ decayed Conk what it was. “three centuries ago; . 
but if we ftep backward two thoufand years, and confider the 
reftlels, turbulent, unfettled condition of its inhabitants, we 
may probably be inclined to think, that it is now much more: 
populous.: Many SPANIA ARDS Killed. diaries: when deprived 
of .their. arms. by the Romans Pp. It pears 4 ¢ 
TARCH ara that robbery an plun er were Schconcd honourable 
among the SPANIARDS. Huirrius || reprefents i in’ the fame 
light the fituation of that country in Cmsar’s time; and he~ 
fays, that every.man was obliged to. live in caftles. and walled © 


from , PLu=- 


towns for his fecurity. It was not till its final conqueft under ~ 
Avcustus, that thefe diforders. were. reprefled 4. The ace = 
count which StRABo * and Justin F give of S PAIN, cor--~ 
refponds exactly with thofe above mentioned. How much, . 


therefore, muft.it diminifh from our idea of the puto Se 


of antiquity, when we find, th at CLEER Os. comparing aay, 
AFRIC, ‘GAUL, GREECE, AL 


PAIN, ‘mentions the ‘great x 


* De Bello Galtica ; lib. 1. = Se S22 
tT Tit. Livii ; lib. 34. cap. mn .. $ devia Marti: | De bello. tiff. 
4 Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. §90. - Mo Leys 33 Te ¢ Lib. 44. 


6. ee = number: 
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number of inhabitants, .as the peculiar eircumftance which 
rendered this latter country formidable *, 


Ivary, ‘tis probable however, has decayed: But how 
many great ‘cities does it full contain? VENICE, GENOA, 
“Pavia, Turin, Mivan, Napugs, FLORENCE, LEGHORN, 
‘which either fubfifted not in antient times, or were then very 
inconfiderable? If we refle& on this, we fhall riot be apt to 
carry matiers to fo great an extreme as is ufual, with os to 
this fubjec. : 


When the Ronn authors complain, that Gree which 
formerly exported corn, ‘became dependant on all the provin- 
ces for its daily bread, they never afctibe this alteration to the 
increafe of its inhabitants, but to the neglect of tillage and 
agriculture 7. ‘A natural effed: of that pernicious practice of 
: importing corn, in order to diftribute it gratis among the Ro- 
MAN cHtizens, and a very bad means of multiplying the inha« 
bitants of any country {. The /portula, fo much talked of by 
-Marria_ and Juvenat, being prefents regularly made by — 
the oe lords to their fmaller clients, muft have had a like 


** Nec numero Hifpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec.calliditate Poenos, nec artibus 
ae ee nec denique hoc ipfo hujus gentis, ac terre domeftico nativoque fenfu, 
‘ Italos ipfos ac Latinos—fuperavimus.” De harufp. refp. cap. 9. The diforders 
of Spain feem to have been almoft proverbial: ‘© Nec impacatos a tergo horrebis 
© Theros.” Virg. Georg. lib. 3. The Iseri are here plainly taken, by a poetical 
figure, 1S robbers in general. oe 
SF Varro de re ruftica, lib, 2. pref. CokuMena pref Surron. AUGUST. 
cap. 42. 
As Though the obfervations of L’ Abbé 28 Bes fhould be admitted, that Irany is 
now warmer than in former times, the confequence may not be neceflary, that it is 
more populous or better cultivated. If the other countries of Europe were more 


favage and woody, the cold winds that blew foe them, might afe@:the climate of 
ITALY, =, x eae 


tendency 
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tendency to produce idlenefs, debauchery, and a continual de- 
cay among the people. The parifh-rates have at prefemt the 
fame bad caniegucacy in ENGL an. 


‘Were T to affien a period, Sica I imagine ae part of the 
world might poflibly contain more inhabitants than at prefent, 
t fhould pitch upon the age of TRAJAN and the ANTONINES; 
the great extent of the Roman empire being then civilized 
and cultivated, fettled almoft in a profound. peace both foreign. 
and domeftic, and living under the fame regular police and 
government {. But we are told, that all extenfive govern- 


Dag a ee ee, ments, 


zx 


a The inhabitants of MarsEiLves lot not heir peony over the Cams in 
commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Roman dominion turned the latter from 
arms to acriculture and civil life. See STrRagpo, bp dig That author, in feveral 
places, repeats the obfervation concerning the improvement arifing from the Roman 
arts and civility : And he lived at the time when the change was new, and would be 


more fenfible. So alfo PLiny ia ODI enim: non, communicato orbe terrarum ma= 
= > 


“«* jeftate Romani imperil, ‘profeciffe Sean putet, commercio rerum ac focietate fel 
*€ pacis, omniaque etiam, qua occulta antea fuerant, in promifcuo ufu facta. Bins 
“¢ 14. prom. Numine defim ele&a ({peaking of Ivaty) que celum ipfum cla= 
<< rius faceret, foarfa congregaret imperia, ritufque molliret, & tot populorum dif 
= cordes, ferafque linguas fermonis commercio contraheret ad colloquia, & huma- 
«6 nitatem homini daret ; breviterque, una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria 
«© fieret;” lib. 2. cap. s. Nothing can be ftronger to this purpofe than the follow- 
ing paflage from Ter TuLutan, who lived about she age of Severus. se Certe qui- 
** dem. ipte orbis in pea eft, cultior de die & infiruGior priftino. - -Omnia jam 
<¢ pervia, omnia nota, omnia necotiofan Solitudines famofas retro fundi amcenifiimt 
** “chliteraverunt, filvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt 5 arena feruntar, 
<‘faxa panguntutr, paludes eliquantur, tantx urbes, quant non cafe quondam. 


© Jam mec infule horrent, nec feopuli teen bigue domus, ubique populus, 


<< ubique retpeBnee ubique vita, Summum t monitim frequentiz humana, one- 
<¢ rofi fumus mundo, vix hobis<lementa fafficiunt ; & necellitates arCiores; & que- 
“¢ rele apud omnes, dum jam nos natura non faftinet.? De anima, cap. 30. Ihe 
air of rhetoric and declamation which appears in this pail: .ge, diminifhes fomewhat | 
from its authority, but docs not entirely deftroy it. The fame remark may be-ex- 


Vou. 1. ; ett tended 


we 
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ments, elpecially abfolute monarchies, are deftruétive to popu- 
lation, and contain a fecret vice and poifon, which deftroy the: 
effet of all thefe promifing appearances}. To confirm this, 


there is a paflage cited from PLUTARCH {, which being fome- 


what fingular, we thall here examine it. 


tended to the following paflage of ArtsTipes the fophift, who lived in the age of 


Aprran. ‘* The whole world,” fays he, addrefling himfelf to the Romans, << feems. 
£40 keep one holiday; and mankind, laying afide the {word which they formerly, 
_ <* wore, now. betake themfelves to feafting and to joy. ‘The cities, forgetting their 
-*€ antient contentions, preferve only one emulation, which fhall embellifh itfelf moit 


*< by every artandornament. Theatres every where arifé, amphitheatres, porticoes,. 
“® aqueducts, temples, fchools, academies; and one may fafely pronounce, that 


bad 
~& 


the finking world has been raifed by your aufpicious empire. Nor have cities: 
«* alone received an increafe of ornament and beauty ; but the whole: earth,. like a 
‘¢ garden or paradife, is cultivated and adorned: Infomuch, that fuch.of mankind. 
“ as are placed’ out of the limits of your eke ee are but few) feem to merit. 


a 
an. 


our fympathy and compafiion.” 


-?Tis remarkable, that though Dioporus sreurt nraees the inhabitants of 
#£cyrt, when conquered by the Romans, amount only to three millions; yet Jo-. 
sepa. dé dello Fud. lib.. 2. cap. 16.. fays, that its inhabitants, excluding thofe of 


ALEXANDRIA, were feven millions and a half, in the reign of Nero: And he ex-. 


prefly fays, that he drew this.account from the books of the Roman publicans, who. 
levied the poll-tax. Srraso, lib..17. praifes the fuperior police of the Romans 
with regard to the finances of AicyprT,, above that of its former monarchs: And no. 
part of adminiftration is more effential. to the happinefs of a people. Yet.we read. 
in ArHen aus, (lib. 1. cap..25.) who flourifhed during the reign of the ANTONINES,. 


that the town Marzia, near ALExanpRia, which was formerly a large city, had. 
dwindled-into: a village.. This is not, properly fpeaking,. a.contradiction. Surpas. 


{Aucusr. ) fays,. that the Emperor AuGusTUus,. having numbered, the. whole Roman 


‘empire, found it contained only 4,101, ,o17 men: (aideec). There is here furely fome. 


great miftake, eitherin the author-ortranferiber. But this authority, feeble as it 1s, 
may be fufficient te counterbalance the exaggerated accounts of Heronortus and 


Drovogvs SicuLus with. regard to more early times. 


op L’Efprit des loix,. liv..23. chap. 19.. 
— E De crac. difedus. 


That 
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- That author, endeavouring to account for the filence of 
many of the oracles, fays, that it may be afcribed to the pre- 
fent defolation of the world, proceeding from former wars and 
_faGtions; which common calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier 
upon GREECE than any other country ; infomuch, that the 
whole could fearce at prefent furnifh three thoufand warriors ; ; 
a number which, in the time of the MEDIAN war, were fup- 
plied by the fingle city of Mecara. The gods, therefore, 
who affe& works of dignity and importance, have fupprefled 
many of their oracles, and deign not to ufe fo many interpre- 
ters of their will to fo diminutive a people. 


I muft confefs, that this paflaee contains ie ay dificul- 
ties, that I know not what to make of it. You may obferve, 
that PLUTARCH afligns, for a caufe of the decay of mankind, 
not the extenfive dominion of the Romans, but the former 
wars and factions of the feveral nations ; 3 all which were 
quieted by the RoMAN arms. — ‘PLUTARCH’ s reafoning, there-, 
fore, is direétly contrary to the inference which is drawn from 
the fact he advances. | 


: Pouysrus Seer that GREECE had become more ete 
_ perous and flourifhing after the eftablifhment of the RoMAN 7 
yoke *; and though that hiftorian. wrote before thefe conque- 

rors had eee from being the patrons, to be the a 


_* Lib. 2. cap. 62. It may perhaps be caste. that Potyzius, being depen- 
dent on Rome, would naturally extol the Roman dominion. But, in the fx place, 
. Potysius, though one fees fometimes. inflances of his caution, difcovers no fymptoms 
of flattery. Secondly, This opinion is. only delivered ina fingle ftroke, by the by, 
while he is intent upon another fabje& ; and ’tis allowed, if there be any fufpicion 
” of an author’s infincerity, that thefe oblique peopel pucOlee his real opinion 
better than his more formal and direét affertions. 


Ttt 2 | se : derers 


8 05 erie. 
-derers of mankind ; yet as we find from TactTus¢, that the 
feverity of the emperors afterwards checked the licence of the 


governors, we have no reafon to think that extenfive monar= 
chy fo deftructive as it is fo often reprefented.. 


We learn from STRaBo t, that the Romans from their re=. 
gard to the GREEKS, maintained, to his time, moft of the 
privileges and liberties of that celebrated nation; and NERo. 
afterwards, rather increafed them |]. How therefore can we 
-pmagine, that the Roman yoke was fo burdenfome over that 
part of the world? The oppreffion of the proconfuls was re- 
{trained ;, and the magiftracies in GREECE being all beftowed, 
in the feveral cities, by the free votes: of the people, there was. 
nO great neceflity for the competitors to attend the emperor's. 
court. If great numbers went to feck their fortunes in Rom E>. 
and advance themfelves by: learning Or eloquence, the com-- 
modities of their native country, many of them: would return. 
with the fortunes which they had acquired, and thereby € en- 
ich the GRECIAN commonwealths. 


But PLuTARCH fays, that the general depopulation had 
been more fenfibly felt in GReEce than in any other country, 
How is. this reconcileable t to. its: HEeECE privileges and. advan- 
ao P Se eeies ss 


 Befides, this paflage, by proving too much, really proves 
nothing. Only three thoufand men able to bear arms in all’ 
Greece! Who can admit fo flrange a “propofition, efpecially 
if we confider the great number of GREEK cities, whofe 
names os remain, i; Se and wines are . mentioned ry | 


e aoe lib. Te2Gap.n2s +1 Lib. g, aoe ee es 
= PrutarcH., De bis qui Lae Numine puniunturs 
: writers. 
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writers long after the age of PLuTarcu? There are {urely 
ten times more people at prefent, when there fearce remains: 
a city in all the bounds of antient GREECE. That country is 
fill tolerably cultivated, and furnithes a fure fupply of corn,. 

in cafe of any fcarcity in SPAIN, ITALY, or the fouth . 
FRANCE. 


We may obferve, that the antient frugality of the GREEKs,, 
and their equality of property, fill fubfifted during the age of | 
PLUTARCH; as appears from Lucran‘y. Nor is there any 
ground to: imagine, that that country was poe a a few 
mafters, and a great number of flaves. | = 


Tis probable, indeed; that military difeipline, eine’ entirely 
ufelefs, was extremely neglected i in GREECE after the eftab— 
lifhment of the Roman empire; and if thefe commonwealths,, 
formerly fo warlike and ambitious, maintained each: of them a 
{mall city-guard, to prevent. -mobbith diforders, "tis all they 
had occafion for: And thefe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000: 
men, throughout all Greece, I own, that if PLUTARCH. 

had this faét in_ his. eye, he is here guilty of a very. grofs pa- 
ralogifm, and aflign caufes no wife proportioned to the effects. 
But is it fo great a prodigy, that an. author fhould. fall into & 


me of this nature eft r ) 
But 


+} De mercede condiis.. 
‘~ Imutt confefs that that difcourfe of Pivr ARCH, concerning: the: filence of tlie: 
-eracles, is in general of for odd:a textures: and fo unlike his. other produdtions,. that: 
one is at a lofs what judgment to. form of it. "Eis wrote in. dialogue; which is.a.me>. 
thod of compofition that PLurar cH commonly little affects, ‘The perfonages he in-- 
troduces advance very. wild, abfurd, and: contradictory opinions, more like the vifion~ 
ary fyftems or ravings of Prato than the folid fenfe of PuurarcH.. ‘Fhere runs- 


alfo through the whole an. air of. es and ee which. refembles very’ little: 
the: 


7° = Eo oon Ye AL 
But whatever force may remain in this paflage of Piu- 
*TARCH, we fhall endeavour to counterbalance it by as remark- 
-able a paflage in DiopoRvs SicuLus, where the hiftorian, 
after mentioning N1NvUs’s army of 1,700,000 foot and 200,000 
horfe, endeavours to fupport the credibility of this account by 
dome pofterior facts; and adds, that we muft not form a no- 
tion of the antient populoufnefs of mankind from the prefent 
-emptine!s and depopulation which is fpread over the world *. 
Thus an author, who lived at that very period of antiquity 
which is reprefented as moft populous, complains of the de- 
folation which then prevailed, gives the preference to former 
times, and has recourfe to antient fables as a foundation for 
- his opinion. The humour of blaming the prefent, and admir- 
ing the paft, is ftrongly rooted in human nature, and has an 
Influence even on perfons endued woth the mott profound - 
: judgment and moft extenfive learning. 


~ the fpirit that appears in other philofophical sayy aon dons of that author. For ‘tis 
remarkable, that though PLurarcs be an hiftorian as fuperftitious as Heroporus 
_ or Livy, yet there is fearcely, in all antiquity, a philofopher lefs fuperftitious, ex- 
cepting Cicero and Lucian. I muft: therefore confefs, that a paflage of Piu- 
TARCH, cited from this difcourfe, has much lefs authority with me, than if it had 
been found in moft of his other compofitions, 


“Theres s only one other difcourfe of Prutarcn liable to like objections, viz. that 
concerning thofe whife tunifoment is delayed by the Deity, It is alfo wrote in dialogue, 
eontains like fuperftitious, wild vifions, and feems to have been chiefly compofed in 
rivalfhip to PLaro, particularly his lait book de republica. 


‘And here I cannot but obferve, that Monf. FonTEneLur, a writer eminent for 
candor, feems to have departed a little from his ufual chara@er, when he endeavours 
_ to throw a ridicule upon Prurarcn on account of paflages to be met with in this 
dialogue concerning oracles. The abfurdities here put into the mouths of the feveral 
perfonages are not to be afcribed to Puutarcu. He makes them refute each other ; 
and, in general, he feems to intend the ridiculing of thofe very opinions, which Fon- 
FENELLE would ridicule him for maintaining. See Hifoires des oracles. 
*ib; 2, + He was cotemporary with Casar and Aucustus, 
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OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 


S no party, in . the prefent age, can fappart stfelf, y with— 
out a philofophical or fpeculative fy fern of principles, : 
annexed to its political or practical one; we accordingly find, 
that each of the parties, into which this nation is divided, has 
reared up a fabric of the former kind, in order to proteét and ~ 
cover that fcheme of aétions, which it purfues. ‘The people 
being commonly very rude builders; efpecially im this fpecu- 
lative way, and more efpecially fill, when aGtuated by party= 
zeal; *tis natural to imagine, that their workmanfhip muft be 
a little unfhapely, and difcover evident marks of that violence 
and hurry, in which it was raifed: ‘The ome party, by tracing 
up the origin of government to the DriTy, endeavour to 
render government fo facred and inviolate, that it muft be 
little lefs than facrilege, however diforderly it may become, to 
touch or invade rt, in the fmalleft article. "The other party, : 
by founding government altogether on the confent of the 
ProrLe, fuppofe that there is a kind of original contract, by - 
which the fubjeéts have referved ‘the power: of refifting their 
fovereign whenever. they find. themfelves aggrieved by that au=. 
thority, gett which ney have, for certain purpofes, volun— 
tarily 


tarily entrufted him. Thefe are the fpeculative principles of 
the two parties; and thefe too are the practical confequences _ 
deduced from them. | 


I fhall venture to affirm, That both thefe fyftems of /pecula- 
dive principles are juft ; though not in the fenfe, intended by the 
parties: And That both the {chemes of practical confequences 
are prudent ; though not in the extremes, to which each partys 

in oppofition to the other, has commonly epee cya to carry 
them. —— 


That the Derry is the ultimate author of all rvovernment, 
wall never be denied by any who admits a general providence, 
and allows, that all events in the univerfe are conduéted by an 
uniform plan, and dire@ted to wife purpofes.. As "tis impoffible. 
for human race to. fubfitt, at leaft in any comfortable or {e- 
cure flate, without the pr otection ‘of government; government 
muft certainly have been intended by that beneficent Being, 
who means the good of all his creatures: And as it has uni~ 
- verfally, in fa&, taken place, in all countries, and all ALES $ 
we may conclude, with ftill greater certainty, that it was in- 
tended by that omnifcient Being, who can never be deceived. 
by any. event or operation. But fance he gave rife to. ity not- 
by any particular or. miraculous interpofition, but by his con 
cealed and univerfal efficacy; a fovereign cannot, properly. 
{peaking,. be- called his vicegerent, in any other fenfe than 
every power or force, being derived from him, may be faid to 

act by his commiffion. Whatever actually happens is compre-_ 
hended in the general plan or intention of providence ; 5 nor has 
the greateft and moft lawful prince any more reafon, upon that 
account, to Plead a peculiar facrednefs or inviolable authority, 

| than 
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than an inferior magiftrate, or even an ufurper, or even a rob- 

ber and a pyrate. The fame divine fuper-intendant, who, 

for wife purpofes, invefted an ELIzABETH or a HENRY * 

with authority, did alfo, for purpofes, no doubt, equally wile, 

though unknown, beftow power on a BorG1a oran ANGRIA. 
The fame caufes which gave rife to the fovereizn power in 

every ftate, eftablifhed likewife every petty jurifdiGion in it, 

and every limited authority. A conftable therefore, no lefs 

than a king, acts by a divine commiffion, and poffefles an inde- 
feafible right. 


When we confider how nearly equal all men are in their 
bodily force; and even in their mental powers. and faculties, 
till cultivated by education;.we muft neceflarily allow, that 
nothing but their own confent could, at firft, affociate them 
together, and fubje& them to any authority. The people, if 
we trace government to its fir origin in the woods and de- 
farts, are the fource of all power and jurifdiGion, and volun-= 
tarily, for the fake of peace and order, abandoned their native 
liberty, and received jaws from their equal and companion. 
The conditions, upon-which they were willing to fubmit, were 
either expreft, or were fo clear and obvious, that it might well 
be efteemed fuperfluous to exprefs them. If this, then, be 
meant by the original contract, it cannot be denied, that all 
government is, at fir, founded-on a ‘contra®, and that the 
moft antient rude combinations of mankind were formed en- 
tirely by that principle. In vain, are we fent to the records 
to feck for this charter of our liberties. It was not ‘wrote on 
parchment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded 
the ufe of writing and all the other civilized arts of life, But 


* Henry the ath of Francg. 
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we trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the equality, 
which we find in all the individuals of that fpecies. The force, 
which now prevails, and which is founded on fleets and ar- 
— mies, is plainly political, and derived from authority, the 
‘effect of eftablifhed government. A man’s natural force con- 
fifts only in the vigour of his limbs, and the firmnefs of his 
courage ; which could never fubje€& multitudes to the command 
of one. Nothing but their own confent, and their fenfe of 
the advantages of oe and shes could have had that in- 
~ fluence. | 


But g dlolipliens. who have embraced a party (if that be 
not a contradiCtion in terms) are not contented with thefe con- 
eeffions. They affert, not only that government in its earlieft : 
infancy arofe from confent, or the voluntary combination of 
the people ; but alfo, that, even at prefent, when it has at- 
tained its full maturity, it refts on no other foundation. They 
affirm, that all men are fill born equal, and owe allegiance to 
no prince or government, unlefs bound by the obligation and 
fanéiion of a promife. And as no man, without fome equiva- 
lent, would forego the advantages of his native liberty, and 
fubjee himfelf to the will of another; this promife is always 
tinderftood to be conditional, and impofes on him no obligation, 
unlefs he meets with juitice and protection from his fovereign. © 
_ Thefle advantages the fovereign promifes him in return; and if 
he fails in the execution, he has broke, on his part, die articles 
of engagement, and has thereby freed his fubje@s from all obli- 
gations to allegiance. Such, according to thefe philofophers, 
is the foundation of authority in ‘every eos ; and fuch 
the right of reliftance, he e every TS 7 


3 es : But 
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But would thefe reafoners look Aes into the world, they 
would meet with nothing that, in the leaft, correfponds to 
their ideas, or can warrant fo refined and philofophical a theory. : 
On the contrary, we find, every where, princes, who claim 
their fubje€ts as their property, and affert their ‘independent 
right of fovereignty, from conqueft or fucceffion. We find 
alfo, every where, fubjeéts, who acknowlege this right i in their 
princes, and fuppofe themfelves born under obligations of obe- 
dience to a certain fovereign, as much as under the ties of re- 
verence and duty to certain parents. Thefe connexions are al-, 
ways conceived to be equally independent of our confent, in 
Persia and Cina; in FRANCE and SPAIN; and even in 
HoLLanp and ENGLAND, wherever the doGtrines above- 
mentioned have not been carefully inculcated. Obedience or 
fubjeCtion becomes fo familiar, that moft men never make any 
enquiry about its origin or caufe, more than about the prin- 
ciple of gravity, refiftance, ot the . mol ‘univerfal laws of na~ 
ture. Or if ‘curiofity ever move ‘them; fo foon as they learn, 
that they themfelves and their anceftors have, for feveral ages, 
or from time immemorial, been fubjed to fuch a government 
or fuch a family ; they immediately acquielce, and acknowlege 
their obligation to allegiance. Were you to preach, in moft 


parts of the world, that political connexions are founded alto- 
gether on voluntary confent or a mutual promife, the magil- 
trate would foon imprifon you, as feditious, for loofening the 
ties of obedience; if your friends did not before {hut you up, 
as delirious, for advancing : fuch. abfurdities. Ti is ftrange, that 
an act of the mind, which « every ‘individual is fuppofed to have 
formed, and after he came to the ufe of reafon too, otherwife 


jt could have no authority; that this aa, i fay, fhould be io 
Uuu 2 unknown 
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- unknown to all of them, that over the face of the whole earth 
there {carce remain any traces or sedotin. of it. 2 


But the contract, on which government is founded, is spo 
to be the orzginal contraé; and confequently may be fuppofed 
too old to fall under the knowlege of the prefent generation. 
If the agreement, by which favage men firft affociated and. 
conjoined their force, be here meant, this is acknowleged to 
be real; but being fo antient, and being obliterated by a thou- 
fand ee of government. and princes, it cannot now be 
{uppofed to retain any authority. If we would fay any thing 
to the purpofe, we muft aflert, that every particular govern- 
ment, which is lawful, and which impofes any duty of allegi- 
ance on the fubject, was, at firft, founded on confent anda vo- 
luntary compact. But befides that this fuppofes the confent _ 
of the fathers. to bind the children, even. to the mott remote 
generations (which republican writers will never allow) be- 
fi des this, I fay, it is not juftified by. hiftory or experience, in 
any age or country of the world. 


Almoft all the governments, which exift at prefent, or of 
which there remains any record in ftory, have been founded ~ 
originally, either on ufurpation or conqueft, or both, without 
any pretence of a fair confent, or voluntary fubjeGtion of the 
people. When an artful and bold man is placed at the head of 
an army or faction, ” tis often eaty for him, by employing fome- 
times violence, fometimes fale: pretences, to eftablifh his do~ 
minion over a people an hundred times more numerous 
than his partizans. He allows no fuch open communication, 
that his enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 
force. He gives them no leifure to aflemble together in a body. 
ta 
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to oppofe him. Even all thofe, who are the inflruments of his 
ufurpation, may with his fall; but their ignorance of each 
_ other’s intention keeps them i in awe, and is the fole caufe of 
his fecurity. By fuch arts as thefe, many governments have 


been eftablithed; and this is all the original contract, which 
they have to boaft of. — | 


The Le af the earth is continually. Deh ec, by the en- 
ereafe of fmall kingdoms into great empires, by the diflolution 
of great empires into fmaller kingdoms, by the planting of 
colonies, by the migration of tribes. Is there any thing dif- 
coverable in all thefe events, but force and violence? Where 
is the mutual agreement or voluntary aflociation fo much 
talked of ? - 


_ Even the fmootheft way, by which a nation may receive a 
foreign mafter, by marriage or a will, is not extremely honour- 
able for the people; but fappofes. them to be difpofed of, like 
a dowry or a legacy, according to the pleafure or intereft of 
their rulers. 


‘But where no force interpofes, and ele€tion takes place; 
what is this ele€tion fo highly vaunted? °Tis either the com- 
bination of a few great men, who decide for the whole, and 
will allow of no oppofition : ‘Or ’tis the fury of a rabble, 
that follow a feditious ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, 
to a dozen among them, and who owes his advancement mere- 
ly to his own. uppudence, o or. to Meret gomosiary caprice of his 
fellows. 2 : | 


Are thefe diomeny eleGtions, which are rare too, of fuch 
mighty ‘authority, as to be the only lawful foundation of all 
- government and allegiance? 


In 
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In a. there is not a more terrible event, see a total 
diffolution of government, which gives liberty to the multi- 
tude, and makes the determination or choice of a new eftab- 
lifhment depend upon a number which nearly approaches the 
body of the people: For it never comes entirely to the whole. 
number of them. Every wife man, then, withes to fee, at 
the head of a powerful and obedient army, a general, who 
may f{peedily feize the prize, and give to the people a mafter, 
which they are fo unfit to choofe for themfelves. So little 
correfpondent is fad and reality to thofe philofophical notions. 


Let not the eftablifhment at the revolution, deceive us, or 
‘make us fo much in love with a philofophical origin to govern- 
: ment, as to imagine all others. monftrous and irregular. iver. 
that event was far from correfponding to thefe refined ideas. 
It was only the fucceffion, and that only in the regal part of 
the government, which was then changed: And it was only _ 
the majority of feven hundred, who determined that change 
for near ten millions. I doubt not, indeed, but the bulk, of 
_ thefe ten millions acquiefced willingly in the determination : 
_ But was the matter left, in the leaft, to their choice? Was it 
not ‘juftly fuppofed to be, from that moment, decided, and 
every man punifhed, who refufed to fubmit to the new fove- 
reign ? How otherways could the matter have. ever been 
brought to as iffue or conclufion : ? 


the republic of digas was, I haliaie; the moft eve 
democracy, which we read of in hiftory: Yet if we make — 
the requifite allowances for the women, the flaves, and the 
-_flrangers, we fhall find, that that eftablifhment was not, at 
-firft, made, nor ay law ever voted, by a tenth part of thofe 
who. 
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who were bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention the 
ilands and foreign dominions, which the ATHENIANS claim- 
ed as theirs by right of conqueft. And as ’tis well known, 
that popular affemblies in that city were always full of licence 
and diforder, notwithftanding the forms and laws by which 
they were checked: How much more diforderly muft they 
be, where they form not the eftablithed conftitution, but meet 
tumultuoufly on the diffolution of the antient government, in 
order to give rife to a new one ? How chimerical muft it be to 
talk of a choice i in any fuch circumftances ? ? 


The AcHZANS enjoyed” the eel and ‘moft fons sree 
cracy of all antiquity; yet they employed force to oblige fome 
cities to enter into their league, as we learn from. FOLYBI us*, 


_ -Harny the [Vth and Harry the VIlIth of ENGLAND, 
had really no other title to the throne but a: parliamentary elec- 
tion; yet they never would acknowlege it, for fear of weak- 
ening their authority. Strange! if the only real foundation 
of all authority be confent =< promiles pos 


Ts i in vain to fay, that all poreraient are, or Mould. be, at - 
firft, founded on popular confent, as much as the neceffity of 
human affairs will admit. This fayours entirely my preten- 
fion. I maintain, that human affairs never will admit of this 
copfent; feldom of the appearance of it. But that conqueft 
or ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by diflolving the 

antient governments, _ is the origin of almoft all the new ‘ones, 
which ever were eftablifhed in the world. And that in ‘the 
few cafes, where confent may feem to have taken place, it was - 


* Lib, 2. cap. 38. 
com= 
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commonly fo irregular, fo confined, or fo muth intermixed 


either with fraud or violence, that it cannot have any great 
eT | 


~My intention here is not to exclude the eohicat of the peo- 
ple from being one juft foundation of government where it 
has place. It is furely the beft and moft facred of any. lIonly 
pretend, that j it has very feldom had place in any degree, and 
never almoft in its full extent. And that ther efore fome other 
fone of Bove oe alfo be admitted. 


Were all men poffeft of b inflexible a regard to juftice, that, 


= of themfelves, _they would totally abftain from the proper- 


ties of others ; 5 they had for ever remained in a ftate of abfo- 
lute liberty, without fubjection to any magiftrates or political 
fociety: But this is a flate of perfeGion, of which human | 
nature is juftly efteemed incapable, Again; were all men 
pofleft of fe-juft-an underftanding, as always to know their own 
intereft, no form of government had ever been fubmitted to, 
but what was eftablifhed on confent, and was fully canvatt by 
each member of the fociety: But this flate of perfection is — 
dikewife much furperior to human nature. Reafon, hiftory and 
experience thew us, that all political focieties have had an origin 
_ much lefs accurate and regular; and were one to choofe a pe~ 
riod of time, when the people’s confent was leaft regarded i In. 
public tranfactions, it would be precifely on the eftablithment 
of a new government. Ina fettled conftitution, their inclina~ 
tions are often ftudied; but during the fury of revolutions, 
eonquefts, and public convulfions, military fase or r political 
craft ufually els the controverly. —— 


When | 
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When a new government is eftablifhed, by whatever means, _ 
the people are commonly diflatisfied with it, and pay obedience 
more from fearand neceflity, than from any idea of allegiance 
ot of moral obligation. The prince is watchful and jealous, 
and muft carefully guard againft every beginning or appear- _ 
ance of infurreion. Time, by degrees, removes all thefe. 
- difficulties, and accuftoms the nation to regard, as their lawful 
or native princes, that family, whom, at firft, they confidered 
as ufurpers or foreign conquerors. In order to found this opi- | 
nion, they have no recourfe to any notion of voluntary con- 
fent or promife, which, they know, never was, in this cafe, 
either expected or demanded. ‘The original eftablifhment was 
formed by violence, and fubmitted to from neceflity. The 
fubfequent adminiftration is alfo fupported by power, and ac- 
quiefced in by the people, not as a matter of choice, but of 
obligation. They imagine not, that their confent gives their 
prince a title: But they willingly confent, becaufe they think, 
that, from long pofleffion, he has acquired a title, independent 


of their choice or inclination. 


Should it We faid, that by living under the dominion of a 
prince, which one might leave, every individual has given a 
tacit confent to his authority, and promifed-him obedience ; 
it may be anfwered, That fuch implied confent can only take 
place, where a man imagines, that the matter depends on his 
choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind do who are born 
under eftablifhed governments) that by his birth he owes al- 
legiance to a certain prince or certain government ; it would 
be abfurd to infer a confent or choice, which he exprelly, in 


this cafe, renounces and abjures. 


Vou. 1. | ee : | Can 
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. Can we feriouflly fay: that a poor peafant or artizan bis & 
_ free choice to leave his own country, when he knows no fox 
reign language or manners, and lives from day to day, by the 
{mall wages which‘he acquires? We may as well affert, that 


aman, by remaining im a veffel, freely confents to the domi= 


nion of the mafter; oe he was carried on board while - 


alleep, and mutt leap 3 into a ocean, and = the moment 
he leaves: her. a 


“What if the ‘prince forbid his fubjects to ait his jon on. : 


as in TIBERIUS”: S time, it was rerarded as.acrime in a Ro. 


MAN knight that he had attempted to fly to. the PARTHIANS, 

in order to efcape the tyranny of that. emperor * ae Or as the 
antient Muscov: TES. prohibited all travelling under pain of - 
death? And did a prince. obferve, that many. of hie fubjedts 
“were: feized with the frenzy of tranfporting themfelves to fo- 
reign countries, he would doubtlefs, with great reafon and 
juftice, reflrain them, in order to prevent the depopulation ie 
his own kingdom. Would he forfeit the allegiance of all his 
fubjeéts, by fo wife and reafonable alaw? Yet the freedonx 
of their ghoice: is iurely. in that cafe, vavithed from them. =< 


7 


“< company FS men, ant fhould- leave ther native countrys 
in order to people fome uninhabited region, might dream of 
recovering their native freedom; but they would foon find, 
that their ‘prince fall laid claim to them, and called them: his 
fubjedts, even in aii new fettiement. Anda in this he would. 
but act conformably | to the common ideas of mankind, 


The trueft tacit oe OF. this as which i is ever oered. 
is when a foreigner a in. ae country, = is befor chan 


7 
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acquainted with the prince, and government, and lewree £0 - 
which he muft fubmit: Yet is his allegiance, though more 
voluntary, much lefs expedted or depended on, than that of a 
natural born fubje@. On the contrary, his native prince fill 
afferts a clainr to him. And if he punithes not the renegade, 
when he feizes him in war with his new prince’ s commiuffion 5 
this clemency is not founded on the municipal law, which in 
all countries condemns the. prifoner; but on the confent of Z 
princes, who have agreed to this indulgence, in order to i 
vent reprifals, 


Suppole an ee are faring) baie tis Sawfal ae 
and royal family, fhould eftablith his dominion for ten ora 
dozen years in any country, and fhould preferve fuch exact 
difcipline in his troops, and fo regular a difpofition in his gar= 
rifons, that no infurreétion EES ever been railed, or even mur- 
ftratio tion: Can it be afferted, that . 
the people, who ii in their 1earts abhor his treafon, have tacitly 


mur heard, againft his. adn ind 


confented to his authority, and promifed him allegiance, merely ee 
‘becaufe, from neceflity, they live under his dominion £ 'Sup- 
 pofe again their natural prince reftor ed, by means of an army, 
which he. aflembles in foreign countries: They receive him 
with joy and exultation, and thew plainly. with what reluCtance 
they had fubmitted to any other yoke. £ may now afk, upon 
what foundation the prince’s title flands? Not on popular 
confent furely: For though the pe ‘ople willingly acquiefce in 


his: authority, they never. imagine, cir confent makes 
him fovereign. They confent ; becaufe they apprehend! him to 
“pe already, by birth, their lawful fovereign. ‘And as to that 
tacit confent, which may now be inferred from their living 
oS 6 under 
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ander tis dominion, this is no more than ee they formerly 
gave to the tyrant and ufurper. 


en we alert, that all lawful government arifes from the 
‘people, we cer tainly do them a great deal more honour than 
they deferve, or even expect and delire from us. After the 
ROMAN dominions became too unwieldy for the republic to. 
. govern, the people, over the whole known world, were ex- 
tremely grateful to AucustTus for that authority, which, by 
s violence, he had eftablithed over them: and they fhewed an 
equal difpofition to fubmit to the fucceflor, whom he left them, 
by his laft will and teftament. It was afterwards their misfor-. 
tune, that there never was, in one family, any long regular 
fucceffion ; but that their line of princes was continually broke, 
either’ by private allaffination or public rebellion. The pre-- 
torian bands, on the failure of every family, fet up one em~. 
peror; the legions in the Eaft a fecond: ; thofe in GERMANY, 
“perhaps, a third: And the {word alone could decide the con- 
-troverfy. The condition of the people, in that mighty mo- 
~narchy, was tobe lamented, not becaufe the choice of the em- 
peror was never left to them; for that was impracticable ; 
But becaufe they never fell under any fucceffion of matters, 
who might regularly follow each: other. As to the violence. 
and wars and bloodfhed, occafioned by every new fettlement ;, 
. whee were not ee becautfe —— were meitables “ 


a Foul oF ine NCASTER Sruled | in. this ifland oat fixty 
years; yet the partizans of the white rofe feemed daily to 
multiply in ENGLAND, The prefent eftablifhment has taken. 
place during a fall longer period. Have all views of Tight in 
. another Famaly been utterly extinguithed ; even though f{earce 


« any 
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any man now alive had arrived at years of difcretion, when 
at was expelled, or could have confented to its dominion, or 
have promifed it allegiance? A {ufficient indication furely of 
the general fentiment of mankind on thig head. For we 
blame not the partizans of the abdicated family, merely on 
account of the long time, during which they have preferved 
their imaginary fidelity. We blame them for adhering to a 
family, which, we affirm, has been juftly expelled, and which, 
from the moment the new fettlement took place, had forfeited 
all title to authority. 


But would we have a more regular, at Teaft, a more philo-- 
fophical refutation of this principle of an original contraé 
or popular confent ; perhaps, the following obfervations may 
fufice.. 


All moral duties may be divided into two kinds. The fir 
are thofe, to which men. are ‘impelled by a natural inftin& or 
- immediate propenfity, which operates in them, independent of 
all ideas of obligation, and of all views, either-to public or 
private utility. Of this nature are, love of children, gratitude 
to benefactors, pity to the unfortunate. When we reflect on 
the advantage, which refults to fociety from fuch humane in- 
tints, we pay them the juft tribute. of moral approbation and 
efteem: But the perfon, actuated by them, feels their pons 
and influence, antecedent to any fuch refleGtion,. 


The /econd kind of mor al duties axe fuch as are not fupported 
by any original inftin® of nature, but are performed entirely 7 
. from a fenfe of obligation, when we confider the neceflities of 


human fociety, and the ao of Se it, if thefe 
| duties, 


vi 
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duties were negleGed, *Tis thus ju/fice or a regard to the pro« 


perty of others, fidelity or the obfervance of promifes, become 
_ obligatory, and acquire an authority over mankind. For as 
7tis evident, that every man loves himfelf better than any other 


perfon, he is naturally impelled to extend his acquifitions as 


much as poffible; and nothing can reftrain him in this pro- 
penfity, but refle@ion and experience, by which he learns the 
pernicious effeéts of that licence, and the total diffolution of fo= 


ciety, which muft enfue from it. His original inclination, 
therefore, or inftinG, is here checked and reftrained by a fubfe~ 
quent judgment or obfervation, —__ 


The cafe is precifely the fame with the political or civil duty 
of allegiance, as with the natural duties of juftice and fidelity, 
Our primary inftinéts lead us, either to indulge ourfelves in 


: unlimited liberty, or to feck dominion over others : And ’tis 


refletion only, which engages us to facrifice fuch {trong paffions 
fo the interefts of peace and order, A very fmall degree of 


experience and obfervation fuffices to teach us, that fociety_ 
cannot poflibly be maintained without the authority of ma+ 


giftrates, and that this authority muft foon fall into contempt, : 
where exact obedience is not payed to it, The obfervation of 
thefe general and obvious interefts is the fource of all alle- 
piance, and of that moral obligation, which we attribute to it. 


What neceflity, therefore, is there to found the duty of ala 


__ begiance or obedience to magiftrates on that of fidelity or a re= 
_ gard to promifes, and to fuppote, that *tis the confent of each 


individual, which fubjeéts him to government; when it appears, 


: that both allegiance and fidelity Rand precifely on the fame ee 


fo | founs 
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foundation, and are both fubmitted to by mankind, on account 
of the apparent interefts and neceflities of human fociety ? 
We are bound to obey our fovereion, "tis faid; becaufe we have 
given a tacit promife to hae purpofe. But why | are we bound’ 
to obferve our promife? It muft here be aflerted, ‘that the 
commerce and intercourfe of mankind, which are of fuch 
highty advantage, can have no fecurity where men pay no re- 
gard to their engagements. In like manner, may it be faid, 
that men’ could not live at all in fociety, at leaft in a civilized 
fociety, without laws and magiftrates and judges, to- prevent 
_ the encroachments of the ftrong- “upon the weak, of the vi0= 
‘lent upon the juft and equitable. ‘The obligation to allegiance 
being of like force and authority with the obligation to fidelity, 
we gain nothing by refolvine the one into the other. The 
general interefts or- neceihties. of fociety 2 are BSS to claw 
birth both. = ee eee 


Af the ne is a of that olediCnee ae we are eee 
to pay to government, I readily anfwer: becaufe Society could 
not otherwife fubjift: And this anfwer is lear and intelligible 
toall- mankind. Your anfwer is, becaufe Wwe Soould keep our 

word. But belides, that no body, till trained in a philofophi-- 
eal {yftem, can either comprehend: or relith this” anfwer: Be-- 
fides -this; I fay, you: find yourfelf embarrafled, when “tis. 
_afked, why we are bound to keep our word? And you can_ 


give no other anfwer, but what would, immediately,- With 


eut any gee os account Ir ses allege 


T Ree, 


But to isi is. ipa: due? And Hes Ore our be furl 2 
fovereigus : 2 ee -queftion 3 is often ‘the mof dificult of ans: 


and Hable to infinite difcufions. ~ When people are fol PARRY» ee 


a 
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that they can anfwer, Our prefent fovereign, who inherits, in 
@ direct line, from anceftors, that have governed us jor many 
ages; this anfwer admitsof no reply; even though hiftorians, 
in tracing up to the remoteft antiquity the origin of that royal 
family, may find, as commonly happens, that its firft autho- 
rity was derived from ufurpation and violence. °*Tis confeft, 
that private juftice or the abftinence from the properties of 
others, 1s a moft cardinal virtue: Yet reafon telis us, that 
there is no property in durable objeéts, fuch as lands or houfes, 
when Carefully examined in paffing from hand to hand, but 
muft, in fome period, have been founded on fraud and in= 
. juftice. The neceflities of human fociety, neither in private 
nor public life, will allow of fuch an accurate enquiry: And 
there is no virtue or moral duty, but what may, with facility, 
-be refined away, if we indulge a falfe philofophy, in fifting 
and ferutinizing it, by every captious rule of logic, in every 
light or polition, 1 in which it may be placed. 


‘The queftions with regard to private property have filled 
- infinite volumes of lawand philofophy, if in both we add the 
commentators to the original text; and in the end, we may 
fafely pronounce, that many of the rules, there.eftablithed, are” 
uncertain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion may 
be formed with regard to the {ucceflions and rights of princes 
and forms of government, Many cafes, no doubt, occur, 
efpecially i in the infancy of any government, which admit of 
no determination from the laws of juftice and equity: And our 
—‘hiftorian RAPIN, allows, that the. controverfy between Ep-~ 
WARD the third and Puizip de Vatois was of this nature, 
and could be decided only by an Ppa to heaven, that is, by : 
war and violence, 


Who 
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Who fhall tell me, whether Germanicus or Dausus ought 
to have fucceeded T1iperivs, had he died, while they were 
both alive, without naming any of them for his fucceffor ? 
Ought. the right of adoption to be received as equivalent to that 
of blood, in a nation, where it had the fame effe@ in private 
families, and had already, in two inftances, taken place in the — 
public? Ought Germanicus to be efteemed the eldeft fon 
becaufe he was born before Drusus ; or the younger, becaufe 
he was adopted after the birth of his brother? Ought the 
right of the elder to be regarded in a nation, where the eldeft 
brother had no advantage in the fucceffion of private families ? 
- Ought the Roman empire, at that time to be efteemed here- 
ditary, becaufe of two examples ; or ought it, even {o early, 
to be regarded as belonging to the ftronger or prefent policilor, 
as being founded o on fo recent an Mletpation 7 P 


CoMMoDUs mounted the throne Hee a pray: long faccet- 
fion of excellent. emperors, who had acquired their title, not 
by birth, or public election, but by the fiGitious rite of adop- 
tion. That bloody debauchee being murdered by a confpiracy : 
fuddenly formed between his wench and her gallant, who 
happened at that time to be Pretorian Prefect, thefe imme- 
diately deliberated about ce a mafter to human kind, to 
{peak in the ftyle of thofe ages; and they caft their eyes on 
PERTINAX. Before the tyrant’s death was known, the Pre- 
je@ went fecretly to that fenator, who, on the appearance of : 
the foldiers, imagined that his execution had been. ordered by 
Commopbus. He was ‘immediately faluted emperor by the 
Officer and ‘his attendants ;_ chearfully proclaimed by the popu- , 
Jace; unwillingly fubmitted to by the guards ; formally recog - 
Vor Ay nized 


ao 3 ee RE. 


nized by the fenate ; and paflively received by the provinces and 
armies of the empire. | 


‘The Micontent of the Pretorian bands foon broke out in a 
‘fudden fedition, which occafioned the murder of that excellent — 
prince: And the world being now without a mafter and with- 
out government, the guards thought proper to fet the empire 
| formally to fale. JuLian, the purchafer, was proclaimed by 
the foldiers, recognized by the fenate, and fubmitted to by the 
people, and mutt alfo have been fubmitted to-by the provinces, 
had not the envy of the legions begot oppofition and refiftance, : 
PESCENNIUS NIGER in Syria elected himfel femperor, eained 
the tumultuary confent of his army, and was attended with 
_ the fecret good-will of the fenate and people of Rome. AL- 
BINUS In BRITAIN found an: equal right to fet up his claim ; : 
but SEVERUS, who ‘governed Panno NIA, prevailed in. the 
end above both of them. ‘That able politician and warrior, 
finding his own birth and dignity too much inferior to the im= 
perial crown, profeft at firfl, an intention only of revenging 
the death of PERTINax. He marched as general into Iran ¥5, 
defeated JULIAN S ; and without our being able to fix any pre- 
cife commencement. even of the foldiers confent, he was from 
neceflity acknowledged ¢ emperor by the fenate and people ; and 


| fully eftablithed in his violent ae PY sie NIGER 
and ALBINUS [.. — ; 


later bec Cordianus Cusan co ooo. ae 
of another period) fublatus a militibus, Imperator eft appellatuss 
quia non érat alius in prefenti. Tis to be remarked that Gor~ 
DIAN was a boy of fourteen ae of age. 
+ Haaoptay, lib, Zu 


Frequent 
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Frequent inftances of a- like nature occur in the hiftory of 
the emperors; in that of ALEXANDER’s fucceflors; and of 
many. other countries: Nor can any thing be more unhappy 
than a defpotic government of that kind; where the fucceflion 
is disjointed and irregular, and muft be determined, on every. 
occafion, by force or ele€tion. In a free government, the 
matter is often unavoidable, and is alfo much lefs dangerous. 
. The interefts of liberty may there frequently lead the people, 
in their own defence, to alter the fucceflion of the crown. 
And the conftitution, being compounded of parts, may full 
maintain a fufficient ftability, by refting on the ariftocratical or - 
democratical members, though the monarchical be altered, from 
time to time, in order to accommodate j it to the former, | 


ne an abfolute government, when there is no legal prince, 
who has a title to the throne, it may fafely be determined to 
belong to the firkt occupier. Inftances of this kind are but too 
frequent, € efpecially i in the eaftern ‘monarchies. When any 
race of princes expires, the will or deftination of the lat . 
fovereign will be regarded as a title. Thus the edict of 
Lewis the X1Vth, who called the baftard princes to the fuc- 
ceflion in cafe of the failure of all the legitimate princes, would, 


in fuch an event, have fome a Thus the will of 
— . CHARLES 


= 15 eee ee in the ae of the Duke of Bourson and the le- 
gitimate princes, againft this deftination of Lours the XIVth, the doétrine of the ; 
original contrad is infifted on, even in that abfolute government. - ‘The Fre cu nation, 
_ fay they, choofing Hucn Carer and te rule. ‘over them’ and ; their pofte- 
rity, where the former Jine fails, there is a tacit it right referved to choofe a new royal 


family ; and this right is invaded by. calling the baftard princes 4 to. the throne, with« 
out the confent of the nation. But the Comte de BowLainviLwt ERS, who wrote in 
defence of the baftard princes, ridicules this notion of an original contract, efpecially 
Y yy 2 wher 
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CHARLES the feous Ee of the whole SpaNnisH mo~ 
narchy. The ceflion of the antient proprietor, efpecially when 
joined to conqueft, is likewife efteemed a very good title. -The 
general bond or obligation, which unites us to government, is 
the intereft and neceffities of fociety ; and this obligation is very 
ftrong. The determination of it to this or that particular 
prince or form of government is frequently more uncertain 
and dubious. Prefent poffeffion has confiderable authority in 
thefe cafes, and greater than in private property; becaufe of 
the diforders which attend all revolutions and changes of g0- 
vernment ft. 


We fhall only obferve, before we conclude, that though an 
appeal to general opinion may juftly, in the fpeculative {ciences 
of metaphyfics, natural philofophy, or aftronomy, be efteemed 
unfair and inconclufive ; yet in all queftions. with regard to 
morals, as well as criticifm, there is really no other ftandard, 
by which any controverfy can ever be decided. And nothing 
is a clearer proof that a theory of this kind is erroneous, than 
‘to find, that it leads to paradoxes, which are repugnant to the 
common fentiments of mankind, and to general practice and 
opinion. The dodrine, ° which founds all lawful eos 


when applied to eee GH Camrt ‘who mounted the nore. fays he, by the fame arts, 
_ which have ever becn employed by all conquerors and ufurpers. He got his title, 
indeed, recognized by the ftates after he had put himfelf in poffeffion : But i is this 3 
choice or contract # The Comte de Bounarnvixirers,, we may obferve, wasa noted _ 
republican ; bat being a man of learning, and very converfant i in hiftory, he knew — 
the people were almoft never confulted in thefe revolutions and new eftablifhments, 
and that time alone beftowed right and authority on what was commonly at firtt : 
founded on force and violence. See Etatde Ja France, Vol. Ill, 
++ The crime of rebellion, amon an antients was commonly marked by the terms 


HOTEEIGW, NOVAS res moliri.. 


, 


on 
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on an original contract, or confent of the people, is plainly of 
this kind; norhas the ableft of its partizans, in profecution of 
of it, ferupled to affirm, that abjolute monarchy 1s inconfiftent 
ewith ewvil Jaciety, and fo can be no form of civil government at 
ally} ; and that the fupreme power in a ftate cannot take from 
any man, by taxes and impofitions, any part of his property, 
without his own confent or that of his reprefentativest. What 
authority any moral reafoning can have, which leads to opi-- 
-nions fo wide of the general practice of mankind, In every 
place but this fingle kingdom, *tis cae to determine |].. 


+ See Locke on government,. chap. 7- § 90. 

t Id. chap. 11. § 138,.139, 140. 

|| The only paffage I meet with-in antiquity; where the obligation of obedience to 
government is afcribed to a promife isin Pato iz Critone ; where Socrates refufes to 
efcape from prifon, becaufe he had tacitly promifed to obey the laws. Thus he builds. 
a tory confequence of paflive obedience, on a whig foundation of the ee contract. 


New difcoveries are not to be expedied in thefe matters. Ae no man, till very 
lately, ever imagined that government was founded on contrat, “tis certain it cannot, 
in general, have any fuch foundation. 


0534) 
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ae PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 


1 N the roe ca we énuewrauian to refute the fpeculative 

fyftems of politics advanced in this nation ; as well the reli- 
gious fyftem of the one party, as the philofophical of the other. 
We come now to examine the practical confequences, deduced 
by. each party, with regard t to the meafures of fubmiffion due 
to fovereigns. —— : 


Ke the Boron: to pines 18 founled intirely on the interefts 
_ of fociety, which require mutual abftinence from property, in 
order to preferve peace among mankind; *tis evident, that, 
when the execution of juftice would be attended with very 
pernicious confequences, that virtue muft be fufpended, and 
give place to public utility, i in fuch extraordinary and fuck 
_ prefling emergencies. ~The maxim, fat Sufiitia & ruat : 
Celum, let juftice be performed, though the univerfe be de- 
firoyed, is apparently falfe, and by facrificing the end to the 
means, fhews a prepoiterous idea of the fubordination of duties. 
What governor of a town makes any {eruple of burning the. 
fuburbs, when they facilitate the advances of the enemy? Or 
what general abftains from plundering | a neutral country, when 
the neceflities of war require it, and he cannot otherwife main= 
tamhis army? The cafe is the fame with the duty of alle- 
| : 3 giance;__ 
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giance ; and common fenfe teaches us, that as government 
binds us to obedience only on account of its tendency to public 
utility, that duty muft always, in extraordinary cates, when 
public ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to the pri- 
mary and original obligation. Salus popult fuprema Lex, ane 
fafety of the people is the fupreme law. This maxim is 
agreeable to the fentiments of mankind in all ages : Nor is any 
one, when he reads of the infurreGions againfta NERo, ora 
Puitip, fo infatuated with party-fyftems, as not to with fuc- 
cefs to the enterprize, and praife the undertakers. Even our : 
high monarchical party, m fpite of their fublime theory, are 
forced, in fuch cafes, tojudge, and feel, and approve, in con= 
formity to the reft of mankind, 


“Refiftance, therefore, bane Eee in extraordinary emer- 
gencies, the queftion can only be, among good reafoners, with 
regard to the degree of neceflity, which can juftify refiftance, | 
and render it lawful or commendable. And here I muft con- 
fefs, that I fhall always incline to thezr fide, who draw the 
bond of allegiance the clofeft pofible, and confider an infringe= 
ment of it, as the laft refuge in defperate cafes, when the 
public i is in the higheft danger, from violence and tyranny. : 
For befides the mifchiefs of a civil war, w nich commonly ata: 
tends infurre@tion ; ; “tis certain, that where a difpofition to re= 


bellion appears among any people, it is one chief caufe of. 
tyranny m the rulers, and forces ee into many violent mea= 
fures, which they never would:have embrac d, had every one 
feemed inclined. to fabmiffion and eiciicacé: Tis thus the 
tyrannicide ox aflaffination, approved of by antient maxims, 
inftead of keeping tyrants andufurpers in awe, made them ten 


times more fierce and unrelenting ; and is now juftly, upon 
: c oe Tat 
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that account, abolithed by the laws of nations, and univerfally 
condemned as a bafe and treacherous method of Orne to 


sue thefe difturbers of fociety. 


Befides, we muft confider, that as oheseite is our duty in 
the common courfe of things, it ought chiefly to be inculcat- 
‘ed; nor can any thing be more prepofterous than an anxious 
care and follicitude in ftating all the cafes, in which refiftance 
may be allowed. Thus, though a philofopher reafonably ac~ 
knowleges, in the courfe of an argument, that the rules of 
- juftice may be difpenfed with in cafes of urgent neceffity ; 
what fhould we think of a preacher or cafuift, who fhould 
make it his chief ftudy to find out fuch cafes, and enforce them 
with all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? ‘Would 
he not be better employed in inculcating the general doétrine, 
than in difplaying the particular exceptions, which we are, 
perhaps, but too muich inclined, of ourfelves, to embrace, and 
£0 eae 


There are, however, two Tenn. which may be pleaded in 
defence of that party among us, who have, with fo much in- 
dufiry, propagated the maxims of refiftance; maxims, which, 
it muft be wonfeft, are, in general, fo pernicious, and fo de- 
firudtive-of civil fociety. The firf is, that their antagonifts 
carrying the doGrine of ‘obedience to fuch an extravagant 
height, -as not only never to mention the exceptions in extraot- 
dinary cafes (which might, perhaps, be. excufable) but even 
politively to exclude them; it became neceflary to infift on thefe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured truth and liberty. 
‘The jecond, and, perhaps, better reafon, is founded on the 
mature of the Bri TISH conftitution and form of government, 


. oT. 
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| _ Tis almoft peculiar to our 5 bags to eftablifh a firft ma- 
eiftrate with fuch high pre-eminence and dignity, that though 
linaited by the laws, he is, in a manner, fo. far as regards his 
own perfon, above the laws, and can neither be queftioned | nor 
punifhed for any injury or wrong, which may be committed 
by him. His minifters alone, or thofe who act by: his com- 
miflion, are obnoxious to juitice ; and while the prince: is thus 
allured, by the profpe& of -perfonal fafety,, to give. the laws 
their free courfe, an equal fecurity is, in effect, obtained, by 
the punifhment of lefler offenders, and at the fame time 
a civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible confe- 
quence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly upon the 
fovereign. But though the conftitution pays this falutary com- 
pliment to the prince, it can never reafonably be underftood, 
by that maxim, to have determined its own deftrution, or to 
have eftablithed a tame fubmiffion, where he protects his mi- 
nifters, perfeveres in injuftice, and ufurps the whole power ‘of 
the commonwealth. This cafe, indeed, is never exprefly put 
by the laws; becaufe it is impoflible for them, in their ordi- 
nary courle, to provide a remedy. for it, or eftablith any ma- 
giltrate, with fuperior authority, to chaftife the exorbitancies 
‘of the prince. But as a right without a remedy would be the | 
greateft of all abfurdities ; ; the remedy, in this cate, is the ex— 
traordinary one of refiftance, when affairs come to that extre- 
mity, that the conftitution can be defended by it alone. Re- 
fiftance, therefore, mult, of courfe, become more frequent in 
the BRITISH’ government, than in others, which are fimpler, 
and confift of fewer parts ‘and movements. Where the king is 
an abiolute fovereign, he has ‘Tittle temptation t to commit fuch - 


~ enormous tyranny as may jultly provoke rebellion : But where’ 


he is limited, his imprudent ambition, without any great - 
Voude 2 2 LL. ICES 
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vices, may run him into that perilous fituation. This is com- 
monly fuppofed to have been the cafe with CHARLES the Firft; 
and if we may now {peak truth, after animofities are laid, 
this was alfo the cafe with James the Second. Thefe were 
harmlefs, if not, in their private character, good men; but 
miftaking the nature of our conftitution, and engroffing the 
whole legiflative power, it became neceffary to oppofe them 
with fome vehemence ; and even to deprive the latter formally 
_ of that authority, which he had ufed with fuch = 
and indifcretion. = a 
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OF THE COALITION OF PARTIES. : 


O abolifh all diftin@tions of party may not be praticable, | 

perhaps not defirable, in a free government. The only 
parties, which are dangerous, are fuch as entertain oppofite 
views with regard to the effentials of government, the fuccef- 
fion of the crown, or the more confiderable privileges belong- 
ing to the feveral members of the conftitution; where there 
is no room for any compromize or accommodation, and where 
the controverfy may appear ‘fo momentous as to juitify even an 
oppolition by arms to the pretenfions of antagonifts, Of this — 
nature was the animofity continued for above a century be- 
tween the partiesin ENGLAND; an animofity which broke out 
fometimes into civil war, which occafioned violent revolutions, 
and-which continually endangered the peace and tranquillity of 
the nation. But as there has appeared of late the ftrongeft 
fymptoms of an univerfal defire to abolifh thefe party diftinc- 
tions; this tendency to a coalition affords the moft agreeable - 
profpe& of future happinefs, and ought to be carefully che- 
rifhed and promoted by every lover of his country. ge : 


‘There is not a more effetual method of neemonne 6 good 
an end, than to prevent all unreafonable infult and triumph of 
Le one oe over the other, to encourage moderate opinions, 

4 (oe i to 
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to find the proper medium in all difputes, to perfuade each that 
its antagonift may. poflibly be fometimes in the right, and to 
keep a balance in the praife and blame which we beftow on 
either fide. The two former Eflays, concerning the original 
contrac? and paffrve obedience, axe calculated for this purpofe 
with regard to the philofophical controverfies between the par- 
ties, and tend to thow that neither fide are in thefe refpects fo 
fully fupported by reafon as they endeavour to flatter them- 
{elves. We thall proceed to exercife the fame moderation with 
regard to the A wtorical difputes, by proving that each party was 
juftiiied by plaufible topics; that there were on both fides wife 
~ fen who meant well to their country; and that the paft animo- 
fity between the factions had no better foundation than narrow 


prejudice or inter eis ‘pation, 


"The “iis ee who “Shetwiide acquired the name of 
whigs, might juftify by very {pecious arguments, that oppofi- 
tion tothe crown, from which our prefent free conftitution is 
derived. Though obliged to acknowlege, that precedents in 
favour of prerogative had uniformly taken place during many 
reigns before CHARLES the Firft, they thought, that there 
was no reafon for fubmitting any longer to fo cannes an 
authority. Such might have been their” reafoning ¢ | Tie 


— ‘Tights of mankind are fo facred, that no prefcription of ty- 


ranny or arbitrary power can have authority fufficient to abolith 
them. Liberty is the moft ineftimable of all bleflings ; and 
wherever there appears any probability of recovering it, a na- 
tion may willingly run many hazards, and ought not even to 
repine atthe greateft effufion of blood or diffipation of treafure. 
All human inftitutions, and none more than government, are 


in continual Audtuation. ‘Kings are fure to embrace every 
2 : ‘opportunity 
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‘opportunity of extending their prerogatives: And if favour- 
able incidents be not alfo laid hold of to extend and fecure the 
privileges of the people, an univerfal defpotifm muft for ever 
prevail among mankind. ‘The example of all the neighbouring 
nations prove; that it is no longer fafe to entruft with the 
crown the fame exorbitant prorogatives which had formerly 
been exercifed during rude and fimple ages. And though the 
example of many late reigns may be pleaded 3 in favour of a 
power in the prince fomewhat arbitrary, more remote reigns | 
afford inflances of ftricter limitations impofed on the crown; 
and thofe pretenfions of the parliament, now branded with the 
title of innovations, are only a recovery of the us rights of 
the people. : 


Thefe views, far from bene eee are ¢ furely Ee, and 
generous, and noble: To their prevalence and fuccefs the 
kingdom owes its. liberty 5 perhaps its learning, its induftry, 
commerce, and naval power : By them chiefly the ENGLisH 
name is diftinguifhed among the fociety of nations, and afpires 
toa rivalfhip with that of the freeft and moft illuftrious com 
monwealths of antiquity. But as all thefe mighty confequences 
could not reafonably be forefeen at the time when the conteft 
began, the royalifts of that age warited not fpecious arguments 
on their fide, by which they could juftify their defence of ‘the 
then eftablifhed prerogatives of the crown. We fhall flate the | 
queftion, as it might appear to them at the allembling of that — 
parliament, which. by their. violer wencrenchiments on the: crown, oe 


began the civil wars. 


The only rule a “government, they might have faid, known 
and acknowleged among men, is ufe-and pradtice: Reafon 
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-is fo uncertain a guide that it will always be expofed to doube 
-and controverfy:. Could it ever render itfelf prevalent over the 
people, men had always retained it as their fole rule of con- 


edu: They had ftill continued in the primitive, unconnected 


flate of nature, without fubmitting to political government, 
whofe fole bafis is, not pure reafon, but authority and prece- 
‘dent. Diflolve. thefe tyes, you break all the bonds of civil fo- 
ciety, and leave every man at liberty to confult his particular 
intereft, by. thofe expedients, which his appetite, difguifed 
under the appearance of reafon, fhall di€tate to him. The 
{pirit of innovation is in itfelf pernicious, however favourable its 
particular object may fometimes appear: A truth fo obvious, 
that the popular party themfelves are fenfible of it, and there- 
fore cover their encroachments on the crown by the plaufible 
pretence of their recovering oe antient | ace ot the 
people | | | es 

But the prefent prerogatives of the crown, allowing all the 
fuppofitions of that party, have been inconteftibly eftablithed 
ever fince the acceflion of the houfe of Tupor; a period, 
_ which, as it now comprehends an hundred and fixty years, 
may be allowed fufficient ta give ftability to any conftitution. 
Would it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the 
‘Emperor ADRIAN, to talk of the conftitution of the republic 
as the rule of government; or to fuppofe that the former 
wights. of the fenate, and confuls and tribunes were ftill fub- 
eee ss | 


= “But the prefent claims of the ENGLISH pionarehe are infi- 
nitely_ more favourable than thofe of the ROMAN emperors 
es that. — ‘The authority. of. Aucustus was a plain | 
ufurpation, 
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-ufurpation, grounded only on military violence, and forms 
fuch an zra in the RomAN hiftory, as is obvious to every 
reader. But if HENRY Vil. really, as fome pretend, en- 
larged the power of the crown, it was only by infenible ac- 
gquifitions, which efcaped the apprehenfion of the people, and 
have fcarcely been remarked even by hiftorians and politicians. 
The new government, if it deferves the name, is an imper- 
ceptible tranfition from the former ; is entirely engrafted on 
it; derives its title fully from that root; and is to be confider- 
ed only as one of thofe gradual revolutions, to which human 
affairs, in every nation; will be for ever fabjed, 


Se 


te 


The houfe of Tupor, and eG them that oF STUAR T; 
exercifed no prerogatives, but what had been claimed and exer-— 
cifed by the PLANTAGENETS. Nota fingle branch of their 
authority can be faid to be altogether an innovation, The 
only difference is, that perhaps the more antient kings exerted 
thefe powers only by intervals, and were not able, by reafon of 
the oppofition of their barons, to render them fo fteady a rule 
of adminiftration *. But the fole inference from this fat is, 
that thofe times were more turbulent and feditious ; ; and that 
royal authority; the conftitution, and the laws-have happily: of 


late gained the afcendant. 


Under what pretence can. the popular Sater now talk of re- 
covering the antient conftitution ? The former controul over 


“* ‘The author believes that he was the firft writer who advanced that the family of 
Tupor poffefied in general more authority than their immediate predeceffors :. An 
opinion, which, he hopes, will be fupported by hiftory, but which he Propofes: with 
fome diffidence. ‘There are ftrong fymptoms of arbitrary power jn fome former 
reigns even after figning of the charters. The power of the crown in that age de: 
pended lefs on the confiitution than on the Capscy and wigous of the prince wha 

wore it. Soy ee) 


ie 
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the kings was not placed in the commons, but in the barons : 
The people had no authority, and even little or no liberty, till 
the crown, by fupprefling thefe faGious tyrants, enforced the 
execution of the laws, and obliged all the fubje&ts equally to 
refpect each others rights, privileges, and properties. If we 
muft return to the antient barbarous and Goruic conftitu- 
tion; let thofe gentlemen, who now behave themifelves with 
fo much infolence to their fovereign, fet the firtt example. 
Let them make court to be admitted as retainers to a neigh- 
bouring baron ; and by fubmitting to flavery under him, ac= 
quire fome prote€tion to themfelves ; together with the power 
of exercifing rapine and oppreffion over their inferior flaves — 
and villains. This was the condition of the commons among 
their remote anceftors, — 


But how far back thail we go, in having recourle to antient, 
conflitutions and governments ? ‘There was a conftitution fall 
more antient than that to which thefe innovators affeé {o much 

_to appeal. _ During that period there was no magna charia: 
The barons themfelves poffeffed few reculat, fated privileges : i 
And the houfe of commons probably had not an exiffence, 


It is pleafant to fea oe while oe are. ee ae 
whole power of government, talk of reviving antient inftitu- 
trons. Ts it ‘not known, that, though the reprefentatives te~ 
éeived wages from their conftituents ; to bea memberof their 
houfe was always confidered asa burthen, anda freedom from 
it asa privilege? Will they perfuade us, that power, which 
of all human acquifitions is the moft coveted, and in com- 
parifon of which even reputation and pleafure and. riches are 
| oo could ever be — aga a by any mani P 


ape i 
~ Ree . 
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“The property acquired of late by the commons, it is faid, 
entitles them to more power than their anceftors enjoyed. But 
to what is this encreafe of their property owing, but to an en- 
creafe of their liberty and their fecurity ? Let them therefore 
acknowlege, that their anceftors, while the crown was re- 
{trained by the feditious barons, really enjoyed lefs liberty than - 
they themfelves have attained, after the fovereign acquired the 
afcendant: And let them enjoy that liberty with moderation; 
and not forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, and by rendering 
it a pretence for endlefs NOON. 2 


The true rule of gover nment is the prefent efablithed prac- | 
tice of theage. That has moft authority, becaufe it is recent: 
It is alfo better known, for the fame reafon. Who has aflured 
thofe tribunes, that the PLANTAGENETs did not exercife as 
high acts of authority as the Tupors? The hiftorians, they 
fay, do not mention them, But the ‘hiftorians are alfo filent 
with regard to the chief exertions of prerogative by the Tu- 
pors. Where any power or prerogative is fully and undoubt- 
edly eftablithed, the exercife of it pafies for a thing of f courfe, 
and readily efcapes the notice of hiftory and annals. Had we 
no other monuments of ELIZABETH’s reign, than what are 
preferved even by CaMDEN, the moft copious, judicious, and | 
exa& of our hiftorians, we fhould be entirely ignorant of the 


moft important maxims of her government, 


Was not the prefent monarchical government, to its full ex- 
tent, authorized by lawyers, recommended by divines, acknow- 
leged by politicians, acquiefced in, nay paflionately cherifhed, 
by the people in general; and all this during a period of at 
leaft a hundred and fixty years, and till of late, without the 

VOL. s re Aaaa eg leaft 
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| leaft murmur or controverfy ! > This general content farely,’ dur= 
ing fo long a time, mult be fufficient to render a conftitution 
legal and va alid. If the origin of all power be derived, as is 
- pretended, from the people 5 ; here is their confent in the fulleft 
and moft He terms that can be defired or imagined. 


a the people uk not pone becaufe they can, by nce 
‘ confent, lay the foundations of government, that therefore 
they are to be permitted, at their pleafure, to overthrow and 
fubvert them. There is, no end of ‘thefe feditious and arro-: 
gant claims. The power of the crown is now openly ftruck 
at: The nobility are alfo. in vilible peril : The gentry will 
foon follow: The popular leaders, who will then aflume the 
name of gentry, will next be expofed to danger: And the 
people themfelves, ‘having become incapable of civil govern= 
ment, and lying ‘under the reftraint ‘of no authority, muft, for 
the fake of peace, admit, inftead of their leval and mild mo= 


aarchs, a facceflion or sailitar; ue a defpotic tyrants. 


Thefe- etic. are the more to be dreided, as the pre- 

fent fury of the people, though glotled over by pretenfions to- 
oul liberty, is in reality incited by the fanaticifm of religion 5 
"a principle the moft blind, headftrong and ungovernable, by 
—awhich human nature can ever pofibly be actuated. Popular 
rage is dreadful from whatever motive derived: But mult be 
: attended with the molt ‘pernicious confequences, when it arifes 


from a principle, which chiclams all controul by human law, 
‘xeafon, or eee 


= ee are the arguments, which. each party may make ufe 
of to jufify the condu@ of their predeceflors, during that 
_@reat crifis, The event has fhown, that the reafonings of the 


popu= 
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popular party were better founded ; but perhaps, according 
to the eftablifhed maxims of lawyers and politicians, the 
views of the royalifts ought, beforehand, to have appeared | 
more folid, more. fafe, and more legal. But . this is certain, 
that the greater moderation we now employ i in reprefenting 
paft events; the nearer we thall be to produce a full coalition 
of the parties, and an entire acquiefcence in our prefent happy 
-eftablifhment. Moderation is of advantage to every eftablith- 
ment: Nothing but zeal can overturn a fettled power : And 
an over-aClive zeal in friends is apt to beget a like fpirit | in 
antagonilts. “The tranfition from a moderate oppoliti tion againtt 


an eftablifhment, to an entire acquiefcence i In aS is aly and 
infenfible. 


"There are many invincible arguments, which fhould induce 

the malecontent party to acquielce entirely in the prefent fettle- 
ment of the conftitution. They now find, that the fpirit of 

civil liberty, though at firft connected with religious fanaticifm, 

could purge itfelf from that pollution, and appear under a 
more genuine and engaging afpe@; a friend to toleration, and — 
an encourager of all the enlarged and generous fentiments that 
do honour to human nature. They may obferve, that the 

popular claims could ftop at a proper period; and after re- 
trenching the exorbitant prerogatives of the « crown, could fill 
maintain a due refpect to monarchy, to nobility, and to all - 
antient inftitutions. Above all, they muft be fenfible, that 
the very principle, which made the. Atrength | of their party, 
and from which it derived ifs chief a au hority, has now deferted . 
them, and gone over to their antagonitts. The plan of liberty: 
4s fettled; its happy effects are proved by experience ; ; a long. 
tract of time has given it ftability; and whoever would at-° 
Aaaa 2 tempt 
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tempt to overturn it, and to recall the patt government or ab= 
dicated family, would, befides other more criminal imputa- 
S: tions, be expoled in their turn to the reproach of faftion and 
innovation. While they perufe the hiftory of paft events, 
they ought to reflect, both that the rights of the crown are 
long fince annihilated, and that the tyranny, and violence, 
and oppreffion, to which they often gave rife, are ills, from 
which the eftablifhed liberty of the conftitution has now at laft 
happily protected the people. Thefe refleGtions will prove a 
~~ better fecurity. to our freedom and privileges, than to deny, 
contrary to the cleareft evidence of fats, that fuch regal 
powers ever had any exiftence. Thereis not a more effeCtual 
method of betraying a caufe, than to lay the ftrefs of the ar- 
| gument on a wrong place, and by difputing an untenable pot, 
enure the adverfaries to fuccefs and victory. 
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SUP POSE, that a member of parliament, in the reign OL: 
4 King WILLIAM or Queen. ANNE, while the eftablifhment Z 
of the Proteftant Succeffi on was yet uncertain, were deliberat- 
ing concerning the party he would chufe in that important. 
queftion, and weighing with impartiality, the advantages and. 
difadvantages on each fide. I believe the SS particulars - 
would have entered into his conlidetation, ges 


He woul 1d at percel € oie wee advantages itunes From: 
the reftoration of the Sruarnr family; by which we fhould: 
preferve the fucceffion clear and undifputed, free. from a. pre- | 
tender, with. fuch a fpecious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always the claim, the ftrongeft and meft 
eafily comprehended. °Tis.in-vain.to lay, as many have done, | 
- that the queftion with regard to SOVEKNOTS, independent of go- 
wernment, is frivolous, and little worth difputing, much lefs- 
fighting about. ‘Uhe generality, of mankind never will enter™ 
into thefe fentiments; and. "tis much. happiers I believe, for” 
fociety, that they do noty. ae rather continue in their natural ee 
prejudices and prepoficiicns, How could ability be pre- 


ferved 1n any. monarchical BOVE (which, though. per-~ 
ae apgsy: - 
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haps, not the beft,. is, and always has | been, the moft com- 


mon of any) unlefs men had fo pailionate a regard. for the 


true heir of their royal family ; and even though he be weak 


in underflanding, or infirm in years 


s, gave him fo great a pre- 


fer ence above perfons the moft accomplifhéd in fhining talents, 


or celebrated for. great atchievements ? Would not every popu~ 


lar leader put in his claim at every vacancy, or even without 


any vacancy ; and the kingdom become the theatre of perpe- 


tual wars and convulfions ? The condition of the ROMAN em- 
pire, furely, was not, in this refpect, much to be envied ; nor 
is that of the Eaftern nations, who pay little regard to the 


title of their fovereigns, but facrifice them, every day, to the 


caprice or momentary humour of the populace or foldiery. 


Tis but a foolith wifdom, which is fo carefully difplayed, in 


undervaluing princes, and placing them on a level with the 


meaneft of mankind. To be fure, an anatomift finds no more 


in the greateft monarch than in the loweft peafant or day- 
labourer; and a moralift may, perhaps, frequently find lefs. 
But what do all thefe reflections tend to? We, all of us, fill 
retain thefe prejudices in favour of birth and family; and 
neitherin our ferious: occupations, nor moft carelefs amufe- 
ments, can we ever get entirely rid of them. AN tragedy, — 


that fhould reprefent the adventures of failors, or porters, or | 


even of private gentlemen, would prefently difeuft us; but 
one that ‘introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes 


an air of 4 importance and dignity. Or fhould a man be able, 
by his fuperior wifdom, to get entirely above fuch prepoffef- 


fions, he would foon, by means of the fame wifdom, again 


“bring himfelf down to, them, for the fake of fociety, whofe 


welfare he would perceive to be intimately. connected with 


JS Far from endeavouring to undeceive the people in this 
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particular, he would cherifh Gee fentiments se reverence to 
their princes; as requifite to. preferve a due fubordination in 
_fociety. And though the lives of twenty thoufand men be 
often facrificed to maintain a king in the pofleflion of his thtone,. 
or preferve the right of fucceffion undifturbed, he entertains” 
nO indignation at the lofs, on pretence that every individual 
of thefe was, perhaps, in himfelf, as valuable as the prince he 


ferved: He confiders the confequences of violating the here~ 


ditary rights of kings: Confequences, which may be felt for 
many centuries; while the lofs of feveral thoufand men brings 
fo little prejadice to a large oo that it es not - ‘per~. 


2 : 


ceived a few 3 years afterwards. _ 


The advantages of the Hanover fucceffion are of an op— 
pofite. nature, and are from this very cireumftance, that it: 
violates hereditary right; and places on the throne a princes: 
to whom birth gave no. le to that dignity. Tis. evident to: 
any who ‘confi ders the ‘hiftory of this ifland, that the privileses: 
ef the people have, coring the two laf centuries, been conti-- 
nu ually. wpon the increafe, by the divifiow of the church-lands,. 
by the alienations of the batons eftates, by the progrels of 
trade, and above all, by the happine!s of our fituation, which, 
for a long time, gave us fufiicient fecurity,. without any flanding” 
army or military eftablithment. On: the contrary, public liberty 
has, almoftin every other nation of Europ E, been, during the: 
fame period, extremely upon the decline; while the people were” - 
diguited at the hardihi 8 om the old feudal militia, and chofe 
rather to intruft their pr ace with mer nary armiics, which re 
eafily turned againg themlelves. _it was nothing” extraordi— 
“marys therefore, t that fome of our BRITISH fovereigns mil 
‘took the nature of the conftitution, and genius of the people 5 5 
and as they: so S the favourable precedents left. them: 


ee by 
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by their anceflors, they overlooked all thofe which were con- 
trary, and which fuppofed a limitation in our government. 
They were encouraged in this miftake, by the example of all 
the neighbouring princes, who bearing the fame title or appel- 
‘lation, and being adorned with the fame enligns of authority, 
naturally led them to claim the fame powers and preroga~ 
twes*, The flattery of courtiers farther blinded them ; and 


above 


* Ie appears from the {peeches, and proclamations, and whole train of King 
‘James I.’s adtions, as well as his fon’s, that they confidered the Encrisx government 
as a fimple monarchy, and never imagined that any confiderable part of their fub- 
jets entertained a contrary idea. This made them difcover their pretenfions, with- 
out preparing any force to fupport them ; and even without referve or difguife, which 
are always employed by thofe, who enter upon any new projec, or endeavour to in- 
- movate in any government. King James told his parliament plainly, when they 
meddled in flate affairs, Ne futor ultra crepidam. He ufed alfo, at his table, in promif. 
cuous companies, to advance His notions, in a mianner fill more undifguifed : As we 
_ tay learn from a ftory told in the life of Mr. Water, and which that poet ufed fre- 

quently to repeat. When’ Mr. Waiter was young, he had the curiofity to go to 
-court ; and he ftood in the circle, and faw King James dine, where, amonoft other 
company, there fat at tabletwo-bifhops. The King; openly and aloud, propofed 
this queftion, Whether be might not take bis fubjeGs money, when he bad occafion for it, 
ewithout all this formality of parliament ? The one bifhop readily replied, God forbid you 
foould not: For you are the breath of our nofiril, ‘The other bifhop declined anfwering, 
and faid he was not filled in parliamentary cafes: But upon the King’s urging him, 
aud faying he would admit of no evafion, his lordfhip replied very pleafantly, Why, 
then, I think your majefty may lawfully take my brother's morey: For be offers it. In Sir 
Waxter Rate IGH’s preface to the Hiftory of the World, there is this remarkable 
pafiage. Puizip IL. by rong hand and main force, Hie to make Limfelf not only an 
~ abfolute monarch over the Netherlands, /ite unto the kings and Jo vereigns of England and 
France; dwt Turk-like, ¢o tread under bis ‘feet all their natural and indaninial tae 
privileges, and antient rights, SPuNsER; {peaking of fome grants of the Enqrisu 
kings to the Irrsu corporations, fays, “ All which, though, at the time of their frft 
“ grant, they were tolerable, and perhaps reafonable, yet now are moft unreafonable 
* and inconvenient. But all thee will eafily be cut off with the fuperior power of 
#* her majefty’s prerogative, againit which her own grants are not to be pleaded or 


#* enforced.” State of IRELAND, p. 1537. Edit. 1705, 


As 
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above all, that of the clergy, who from feveral paflages of 
Scripture, and thefe wrefted too, had erected a regular and 
avowed fyftem of tyranny and defpotic power. The only me- 
thod of deftroying, at once, all thefe exorbitant claims and pre- 
tenfions, was to depart from the true hereditary line, and 
choofe a prince, who, being plainly a creature of the public, 
and receiving the crown on conditions, exprefled and avowed, 
found his authority eltablifhed on the fame bottom with the. 
privileges of the people. By ele&ting him in the royal line, 
we cut off all hopes of ambitious fubjeéts, who might, in fus 
‘ture emergencies, difturb the government by their cabals and - 
pretenfions: By rendering the crown hereditary in his family, 
we avoided all the inconveniencies of eleétive monarchy : And 
by excluding the lineal heir, we fecured all our conftitutional 
limitations, and rendered our government, uniform and of a 
piece. The people cherifh monarchy, becaufe protected by it: 
The monarch favours liberty, becaufe created by it. And thus 
every advantage is obtained by the new eftablifhment, as far 
as human {kill and wifdom can extend itfelf. : 


Thefe are the jepatate sdvaniined of fixing the fctelion, 
either in the houfe of SruarT, orin that of Hanover. There 
are alfo difadvantages in each eftablifhment, which an impartial 
patriot would ponder and examine, in order, to form ‘a juift 
judgment upon the whole. — 


The difadvantages of the sone eee Pee in the 
foreign dominions, which are poffeffed by the princes of the 


As thefe were very common, if not, perhaps, the univerfal notions of the times, 
the two firk princes of the houfe of Sru arr were the more excufable for their miftake. 
‘And Rapin, fuitable to his ufual malignity and pe feems to treat them with 
too much fev verity, upon account of = 
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HLANOVER line, and which, it might beduppofed, would en- 
| gage us in the intrigues and wars of the contine ent, and lofe 
us, in fome meafure, the ineftimable advantage we pollefs of 
being furrounded and guarded by the fea, which we command. 
The difadvantages of recalling the abdicated family confit 
chiefly in their religion, which is more “prejudicial to fociety 
than that eftablifhed among us, is contrary to it, and affords 
no toleration, or peace, or fecurity to any other religion. 


It appears to me, that all thefe advantages and difadvantages 
are allowed on both fides; at leaft, “by every one who is at all 
fulceptible of argument or reafoning. No fubje&, however 
= loyal, _ pretends to deny, that the difputed title and foreign do- 
minions of the prefent royal family are a lofs. Nor is there 
any . partizan of the STUART family, but will confefs, that 
the claim of hereditary, ‘indefeafible right, and the Roman 
__ Catholic religion, are alfo difadvantages in that family. It 
: belongs, therefore, to a philofopher alone, who is of neither 
party, to put all thefe cir cumftances i in the feale, and aflign to 
each of them its proper poife and influence. Such an one 
will readily, at firft, acknowlege, that ail political queftions are 
infinitely complicated, and that there fearce ever occurs, in 
any deliberation, a choice, which is either purely good, or 
purely ill, Confequences, mixed and varied, may be forefeen 
to How from every meafure: And many confequences, unfore- 
feen, do. always, in fad, refult from it. Hefitation,. and re= 
ferve, and fufpence, are therefore the only fentiments he brings 
to this effay or trial. Or if he indulges any paflion, *tis that 
of derifion and ridicule againtt the ‘ignorant multitude, who 
are always. clamorous and dogmatical, even in the niceft quel 


Be es | tions, 
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tions, of which, from want of temper,. perhaps fall more 
than of underfta and they are a unfit judges. 


But to fay fometlde more determinate on this head, the 
following refleGtions will, I hope, fhow the temper, if not the 
underftanding of a philofopher. 


Were we to judge merely by firft appearances, and by paft 
experience, we muft allow that the advantages of a parliamen- 
tary title in the houfe of Hanover are much greater than 

thofe of an undifputed hereditary title in the houfe of Sruart ; 

_ and that our fathers acted wifely in preferring the former to 
the latter. So long as the houfe of SruarrT reigned in Bri- 
TAIN, which, with fome interruption, was above 80 years, 
the government was keptin a continual fever, by the conten- 
tions between the privileges of the people and the preroga- | 
tives of the crown. If arms were dropt, the noife of dif 
putes continued ; or ie thele were filenced, jealoufy” fill cor- 
roded the heart, and threw the nation into an. unnatural fom 
ment and diforder. And while we were . thus occupied in do- 
meftic contentions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 
~ public liberty, ere@ted itlelf in Europe, without any oppo- 
fition from us, and even fometimes with our afliftance. 


But during thefe laft fixty years, when a parliamentary efta- 
blifhment has taken place; whatever faGtions may have pre-_ 
vailed either among the. people or. in public aflemblies, the © 
whole force of our conftitt j m has always fallen to one fide, 
and an uninterrupted harmony has been preferved between our 

princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, with internal _ 
peace and order, has flourifhed almott without interruption : 
“Trade and manufactures, and agriculture, have increafed : 
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‘The arts, and fciences, and philofophy, have been cultivated. 
Even religious parties have been neceflitated to lay afide their 
mutual rancour: And the glory of the nation has {pread itfelf 
all over Europe; while we fland the bulwark againft oppref- 
fion, and the great antagonift of that power which threatens 
every people with conqueft and fubjeGtion. So long and fo 
glorious a period no nation almoft can boaft of : Nor is there 
another inftance in the whole hiftory of mankind, that fo 
many millions of people have, during fuch a fpace of time, 
been held together, ina manner fo free, fo rational, and fo 
fuitable to the dignity of human nature. 


But though this recent inflance feems clearly to decide in 
favour of the prefent eftablifhment, there are fome circum 
fances to be thrown into the other feale; and tis dangerous 
to regulate our judgment by one event or example. 


We have had two rebellions during the flourifhing period 
above mentioned, befides plots and confpiracies without num- 
ber. And if none of thefe have produced any very fatal event, 
we may afcribe our efcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thofe 
princes who difputed our eftablithment; and may efteem our- 
telves fo far fortunate. But the claims of the banifhed family, 
Iefear, : are not yet antiquated ; and who can: foretel, that their 


future attempts will produce no greater diforder ? 


~The fipue: beeen privilege and ineoemtve may eafily 
_ be compofed by laws, and votes, and conferences, and concef- 
fions ; where there is tolerable temper or prudence on both 


bdes, or on either fide. ae contending BG the quef- 
tion, 
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tion can only be determined by the fword, and by ao 
and by civil war. 


A prince who fills the throne with a difputed title, dares 
not arm his fubjeéts; the only method of fecuring a people 
fully, both aga domeftic oppreffion and foreign conquelt. | 


Norwithflanding all our riches and renown, what a ouitical 
elcape did we lately make from dangers, which were owing 
not fo much to bad condué and ill fuccefs in war, as to the 
pernicious practice of mortgaging our finances, and the full 
more pernicious maxim of never paying off our incumbrances ! 
Such fatal meafures could never have been embraced, had it 
not been to fecure a precarious eftablifhment *. 


But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be em- 
braced rather than a parliamentary one, which is not fupported 
_ by any other views or motives; a man needs only tran{port 
himfelf back to the: vera ‘of thé reftoration, and ‘fuppofe, that 
he had had a feat in that parliament which recalled the royal 
family, and put a period to the greatelt diforders that ever 
arole from the oppofite pretenfions of prince and people. 

What would have been thought of one, that had propofed, at 
that time, to fet afide CHarLes II. : and fettle the crown on 
the Duke of YORK or GuovucrsTeR, merely in order to ex- 
clude all high claims, like thofe of their father and grandfa- 
ther? Would not fuch anone have been regarded as a very ; 
extravagant projector, sues loved dangerous’ remedies, and 


% Thok ‘ih contider how univerfal ch pernicious pradice of funding has be- 
- come all over Europe, may perhaps difpute this laft opinion. _ _ But we lay under lefs 


neeeflity than other Rates. 


= could 
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could tamper and play with a government and national confti- 
tution, like a quack with a fickly patient ? 

The advantages which refult froma parliamentary title, pre-_ 


ferably to-an hereditary one, though they are great, are too 
refined ever to enter into the conception of the vulgar. The 


= bulk of mankind would ‘never allow them to be fafficient for 


committing what would be regarded as an injuftice to the 
prince. ‘They muft be fupported by fome grofs, popular, and 
familiar topics; and wife men, though convinced of their 
force, would reje€t them, in compliance with the weaknefs 
and prejudices of the people. An incroaching tyrant or de= 
Tuded bigot alone, by his mifcondu@, is able to enrage the na- 
tion, and render poe what was always perhaps de- 
drreabler ge — SS 

In Dealicy, the reaton afened by the ‘nation for excluding 
the race of Stuart, and fo many other branches of the royal 
family, is not on account of their hereditary title (which, 
however juft in itfelf, would, to vulgar apprehenfions, have 
appeared altogether abfurd) but on account of their religion. 


Which leads us to eornpare the Me above mentioned 
of each eftablifhment. — = 


I confels, that, confidering the matter m general, it were 
much to be withed, that our prince had no foreign dominions, 
and could. confine all his attention. to the government of this — 
ifland. For not to mention fome real j inconveniencies that may ” 
. refult ee territories on the continent, they afford fuch a 

handle for calumny and defamation, as 1s greedily feized by 
: the people, who are ec aleays oes to think ull of their fupe- 


rior. 
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riors, It muft, however, be acknowleged, that Ha NOVER 1s: 
pethaps, the {pot of ground in Europe the leat ; inconvenient _ 


for a King of Britain. It lies ; in the heart of GERMANY, 
at a diflanee from the great powers, which are our natural 


rivals : It is protected by the laws of the empire, as well as : 


by the arms of its own fovereign, and it ferves only to. con- 
net us more clofely with the houfe of. AUSTRIA, which i 1s 
our natural ally. 2s a Pe 


Tn the laft war, it has been of {fervice to us, by furnithing 
us with a confiderable body of auxiliary troops, the braveft 
and moft faithful in. the world.. The Ele@or of Hanover is. 
the only confiderable prince in. the empire, who has purfued 
no feparate end, and has raifed up no ftale pretenfions, during. 
the late commotions of Europe; but has a@ed, all along, 


with the dignity of a King of Bea And ever fince the 


acceflion. of that family, it would be Mticdle to fhow. any harm: 
we have ever received from the electoral dominions, except that: 
thort difguft in 1718, with CHaries XIL. who, regulating 


himfelf by y maxims very different from thofe of other. ‘princes, : 


made a. perfonal quarrel of every public : injury * 


The religious acres: of the houfe of Sa is an in=- 
convenience of a much deeper’ dye, and would. threaten us” 
with much more difmal confequences. The Roman Catholic : 
religion, with its huge train of priefts and friers, is oe 
more expentive than ours : Even though: unatcompanied with ° 
its natural attendants of inguifit itors, ‘and flakes, and gibbets, it. 
is lefs toleratin g: And not centented with: dividing the facer- 
dotal fom the regal office (which mutt be ‘prejudicial to any - 


oe * This was publihed i in the 1752. 
tate) 


% 
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ftate) it beftows the former on a foreigner, who has always a — 
feparate, and may often have an oppofite intereft to that of the 

public. 


But were this religion ever fo advantageous to fociety, it is 
contrary to that which 1s eftablifhed among us, and which is 
likely to keep poffeffion, for a long time, of the minds of the 
people. And though it is much to be hoped, that the progrefs: 
of reafon and philofophy will, by degrees, abate the virulent acri- 
mony of oppofite religions all over Europe; yet the {pirit of 
moderation has, as ‘yet, made too flow advances to be entirely 
trufted. The condua& of the Saxon family, where the fame 
perfon can be a Catholic King and Proteftant EleGtor, is, per- 
haps, the firft inftance, in modern times, of fo reafonable and’ 
prudent a behaviour. And the gradual progrefs of the Ca- 
tholic fuperftition does, even there, prognofticate a fpeedy al- 
teration: After which, ’tis juftly to be apprehended, that per~ 
fecution will put a {peedy period to the Froteftant religion in 
the place of its nativity. 


Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the fettlement in 
the family of Sruart, which frees us from a difputed title, 
feem to bear fome proportion with thofe of the fettlement in 
the family of HaNoveER, which frees us from the claims of pre- 
rogative? But at the fame time, its difadvantages, by placing on 
the throne a Roman. Catholic, are much greater than thofe of 
the other eftablifhment, in fettling the crown on a foreign 
prince. What party an impartial patriot, in the reign of K. 
Wiiiiam or Q. ANNE, would have chofen amidft thefe op- 
polite views, may, perhaps, to fome appear hard to deter- 
mine. For my part, I efteem liberty fo invaluable a bleffing — 

in 
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in fociety, that whatever favours its progrefs and feeurity, can 
{carce be too fondly cherithed by every one ae is a lover of 
human kind. : 


But the fettlement in the houfe of fino has aeually 
taken place. The princes of that family, without intrigue, 
without cabal, ‘without folicitation on their ‘part, have been 
called to mount our throne, by the united voice of the whole 
legiflative body. They have, fince their acceflion, difplayed 
in all their adtions, the utmoft mdnc. equity, and regard 
to the laws and conftitution. Our own minifters, our own 
_ parliaments, ourfelves have governed us; and if aught ill has 
befallen us, we can only blame fortune or ourfelves. What a 
reproach muft we become among nations, if, difgufted with a 
fettlement fo deliberately made, and whofe conditions have 
been fo religioufly obferved, we fhould throw every thing again 
into confufion; and by our levity and rebellious difpofition, 
prove ourfelves totally unfit for any ftate but that of abfolute 
flavery : and fubjetion ? | 


The greateft inconvenience attending = difputed title, is, 
that it brings us in danger of civil wars and rebellions. What 
wife man, to avoid this inconvenience, would run direétly — 
upon a civil war and rebellion? Not to mention, that fo long © 
pofleflion, fecured by fo many laws, muft, ere this time, in 
the apprehenfion of a great part of the nation, have begot a 
title in the houfe of HANOVER, independent of their prefent ~ 
pofleffion ; So that now we fhould not, even by a ‘teyolution, 
obtain the end of avoiding a sie title. | 


Vou. I, : Coe = a No 
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No revolutio#i made by national forces, will ever be able, 
without fomé other sreat néceflity, to abolith our debts and 
incumbrances, in which the intereft of fo many perfons is 
‘concerned. And a revolution made by foreign forces is a con- 
quelt: A calamity with which the precarious balance of power 
threatens us, and which our civil diffenfions are likely, above 
all other circumftances, to bring Aes US., 
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F all mankind there are none ef pernicious a8 political 
projectors, if they have power ; ; nor fo ridiculous, if they 
want it: As, on the other hand, a wile politician is the moft 
beneficial charaGter in nature, if accompanied with authority ; ne 
and the moft1 Pgs and not altogether ufelefs, even if de~ 
ptived of it. °Tis not with forms of government, as with 
other artifictal contrivances ; where an old engine may be re- 
jected, if we can difcover another more accu te and commo- 
dious, or where trials aay fafely be made, even though the 
fuccefs be doubtful. An eftablifhed government has an in- 
‘finite advantage, by that very. circumftance of its. being efla- 
‘blifhed; the bulk of mankind being governed by authority, 
not reafon, and never attributing authority to any thing that — 
‘has not the recommendation of antiquity. To tamper, there- 
fore, in this affair, or try. projects merely upon the credit of 
duppofed argument and philofophy, c can never be the part of a 
ewile magiltrate, who will bear a reverence to what carries the - 
wmarks of age; and though hemay attempt fome improvements 
-for the public good, yet will he adjuft ‘his innovations, as muck 
as poffible, to the antient fabric, and preferve intire the et 
pillars, and {upports.of the conftitution, 


ticec 2 ‘The 
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. The wiathematicians in Europe have been much divided 
concerning. that gure of .a thip, which is the moft commo~ 
dious for failing ; ; and HuyGeEns, who at laft determined this 
controverfy, is juftly thought to have obliged the learned, as | 
well as commercial world; though CoLtumsus had failed to 
AMERICA, and Sir Francis Drake made the tour of the 
world, without any fuch difcovery. As one form of govern= 
ment muft be allowed more perfe@t than another, independent 
of the manners and humours of particular men; why may we’ 
not inquire What is the moft perfect of all, though the com- 
mon botched and inaccurate governments feem to ferve the 
‘purpofes of fociety, and though it be not fo eafy to eftablith 
a new government, as to build a veffel upon a new plan? The 
fubjeQ i is furely the moft worthy curiofity of any the wit of 
“man can potlibly devife. And who knows, if this contr overly 
were fixed by the univerfal comfent of the learned, but, in: 
fome future age, an opportunity might be afforded of reducing 
the theory to praétice, either by a diffolution of the old go- 
vernments, or the combination of men to form a new one, in 
‘fome diftant part of the world? In all cafes, it muft be advan- 
_ tageous to know what is moft perfect in the kind, that we may 


be able to bring any real conftitution or form of government as 


hear it as poffible, by fuch gentle alterations and innovatioris 
as may not give too eral difturbance to fociety. 


All I pretend to in the prefent eflay is to revive this fubject 

| of {peculation ; ; and therefore I fhall deliver. my fentiments in 
_. as few words as poffible, A long differtation on that head 
would not, I apprehend, be very acceptable to the public, who 


will be att to: ee fuch ess both as ufelefs and chi- 
a 


Ba 


A 
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All plans of government, which fuppofe great reformation. 
in the manners of mankind, are plainly imaginary. Of this | 
nature, are the Republic of Prato, and the Utopia of Sir” 
Tuomas More. The Oceana is, the only valuable mo- 
del of a commonwealth, that has as yet been offered to the 
public. 


The chief defedts of the Oceana feem to be (hele Lurk, 
Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, of whatever 
ability, by intervals, out of public employment. Secondly, 
Its Agrarian 1s impracticable. _ Men will foon learn the art, 
which was practifed in antient Rome, of concealing their pof- 
feffions under other people’s names; till at laft, the. abufe will 
become fo common, that they will throw off even the appear~ 
ance of reftraint. Thirdly, ‘The OcEA NA provides not a fufli- 
cient fecurity for liberty, or the redrefs of grievances. The 
fenate muft propofe, and the people confent ; } by which means, 
the fenate have not only a negative upon the people, but, — 
what is of infinitely greater confequence, their negative goes | 
before the votes of the people. Were the King’s negative of 
the fame nature in the ENGLIsH conftitution, and could he 
prevent any bill from coming into parliament, he would be an 
abfolute monarch. As his negative follows the votes of the 
houfes, it is of little confequence: Such a difference is there _ 
in the manner of placing the fame thing. “When a popular 
bill has been debated in the two houfes, is brought to maturity, — 
all its convenicncies and in inconveniencies weighed and ba~ 
lanced; if afterwards it be prefented for the royal affent, few 
princes will venture to reject the unanimous delire of the peo- 
ple. But could the King crufh a difagreeable bill in embryo 


(as was the cafe, for fome time, in the ScoTs parliament, by 
means 
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means of the lords of the articles) the BRiTisH government 
would have no balance, nor would grievances ever be redref- 
fed: “And “tis certain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, 
in any government, from new laws, fo much as from neg- 
lecting to remedy the abufes which frequently rife from the old 
ones. A government, fays MacuiaveL, muft often be 
brought back to its original principles, It appears then, that 
in the Oceana the whole legiflature may be faid to reft in the 
fenate; which HarrincTon would own to be an inconve- 
nient form of goyernment, efpecially after the Agrarian is 
abolifhed, 


Here is a form. of government, to which Icannot, in theory ‘ 
difcover any confiderable objection, 


Let GREAT BRITAIN and IREL AND, OF sha territory of 
oe extent, be divided into a r00 counties, and each county. 

ato a 100 parifhes, making in all 10,000. If the country 
a to be erected into'a commonwealth, be of more nar- 
row extent, we may diminith the’ number of counties ; but 
never bring them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, it 
were better to enlar ge the parithes, or throw more parithes inte 
acounty, than increafe the number Qt counties, 


a all the frecholders of ten pounds a-year in the country, 
and all the houle-holders worth g00 pounds in the town-pa-+ 
rithes, meet annually in: the parifh church, and chute, by ballot, 
tome freeholder of the county for their member, whom we 
fhall call the county reprefentative. 


Let the 100. _county reprefentatives, two days after their 
eleCuion, meet in the. gounty-town,, and chute by ballot, from 
the : 
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their own body, ten county magi iftrates, and one /enator. 
‘There ares therefore, in the whole. commonwealth, 100 fena- ; 
tors, E100 eounty magiftrates, and 10,000 county repre- 
fentatives. For we fhall beftow on all fenators. the authority 
of county magiftrates, and on all 7 magiftrates the autho- © 
rity of county bp 3 eee 


a leet aie fenators meet in he capital, and be endowed with | 

the whole executive power of the commonwealth; the power 
of peace and war, of giving orders to generals, admirals, and 
-ambafladors, and, in fhort, all the feregiites of a Britis 
King, except his negative. 


Let the county reprefentatives meet in their particular coun- 
ties, and poflefs the whole legiflative power of the common= 
wealth; the greateft number of counties deciding the queftion ; 
and ee thele are equaly, let the fenate have the eating vote. 


es) new law a firft be dead in the ee and. tho? 
rejected by it, if ten fenators infilt and. protelt, it muft be fent 
down to the counties: ‘The fenate may join to the ey of the 
law, their reafons for receiving or rejedting i ite 


Eecaufe it would be troublefome to aflemble all the county 
reprefentatives for every trivial law, that may be requifite, the 
fenate have their choice of fending down the law either to the 
county magiftrates or county | 


Pi 


The maple 28, thoush the Tee 195 referred S vec mays 
: they pleafe, call the pene and febmut: the affair to 


> their de termination, 
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Whether the law be referred by the fenate to the county ma- 
giftrates or reprefentatives, a copy of it, and of the fenate’s 
reafons, muft be fent to every reprefentative eight days before 
the day appointed for the aflembling, in order to deliberate — 
concerning it. And though the determination be, by the fe- 
nate, referred to the magiftrates, if five reprefentatives of the 
county order the magiftrates to afflemble the whole court of 
- reprefentatives, and fubmit the affair to their determination, 
‘they mutt obey, 2 3 : 


Either the county magiftrates or reprefentatives may, give, 
to the fenator of the county, the copy of a law to be propofed 
tothe fenate; and if five counties concur in the fame order, - 
the law, though refufed by the fenate, muft come either to the 
county magiftrates or pepe ane aS iS contained, in the 
order of the five counties, — eee 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their magiftrates 
or reprefentatives, may throw any man out of all public offices 
es a year, T hirty counties for three years, 


‘The fenata has a power of throwing out any member or 
number of members of its own body, not to be re-elected for 
that year. The fenate cannot throw out twice in a _— the 
{enator of ae fame county, 


7 The power of the old fenate continues for he weeks Hes 
the annual eleGtion of the county reprefentatives. ‘Then all 
the new fenators are fhut up in a conclave, like the cardinals ; 
and by an intricate ballot, fuch as that of Venti ce or MaL- 
OP, they chufe the following magiftrates ; a protector, who 
a eeR the oo of the commonwealth, and prefides in 

the 
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the fenate; two fecretaries of flate; thefe fix councils, -acoun- 
cil of ftate, a council: of religion and learning, a council of 
trade, a council of laws, a council of war, a council of the 
admiralty, each council confiftine of five perfons; together 
with fix commiflioners of the treafury and a firft commiffioner. 
All thefe muft be fenators, The fenate alfo names all the am- 
bafladors to foreign courts, who may either be fenators or not. 


The fenate may continue any or all of thefe, but muft re~ 


elect them every year. 


The protector and two fecretaries have feffion and fuffrage 
in the council of ftate. The bufinefs of that council is all fo- 
reign politics. The council of fate has feffion and fuffrage in 


all the other councils. 


The council of religion and learning infpé@s the univerfities — 
and clergy, » That of trade infpedts every thing that may affee 
commerce. ‘That of laws infpeéts all the ‘abufes of laws by 
the inferior magiftrates, and examines what improvements may 
be made of the municipal law. ‘That of war infpects the 
militia andits difcipline, magazines, flores, @c. and when the 
republic is in wat, examincs into the proper orders for gene- 
rals. The council of admiralty has the fame power with re- 
gard to the navy, together with the nomination of the captains 


and allinferior officers, 


None of thefe councils can give orders themfelves, except 
where they receive fuch powers from the fenate. In other cafes, 
they muft communicate every thing to the fenate. 

“When the fenate is under adjournment, any of the councils — 


may affemble it before the day appointed for its meeting, 
Worx, I, Dddd- oe Befides 
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Befides thefe councils or courts, there is another called the 
court of competifors; which is thus conftituteds If any can~ 
didates for the office of fenator have more votes than:a third 
a fhe reprefentatives, that candidate, who has moft votes, 
next to the fenator elected, becomes incapable for one year of 
all public offices, even of being a magiftrate or reprefentative : 
But he takes his feat in the court of competitors. Here then 
is a court which may fometimes confit of a hundred members, 
fometimes have no members at all; and by that: means, be for 
a year abolithed. 


The court of competitors hasno power in the commonwealth. 
It has only the infpection of public accounts, and the accufing 
any man before the fenate. If the fenate acquit him, the 
court of competitors may, if they pleafe, appeal to the people, 
either ‘magiftrates or reprefentatives. : Upon that-appeal, the 
magiftrates or reprefentatives meet at the day appointed 
by the court of competitors, and chufe in each county-three 
perfons; from which number every fenator is excluded. Thefe 
to the number of 300 meet in 1 the capital, and brig the -petfon 
eo toa new trial, : | 


The court of competitors. may propofe any. law to the {e~ 
_nate; andif refufed, may appeal to the people ; ; thatis, to the 
magiftrates or reprefentatives, who examine it in their coun- 
ties. Every fenator, who is thrown out of the fenate by a vote 
of the court, takes his feat j in the court of competitors, 


The Gare pofleffes all the judicative authority of the eile 
of Lords, thatis, all'the appeals from the inferior courts. It 
~ likewile nominates the oe Chancellor, and all the officers of 
the law. 


Every 


a7 
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Every county is a kind of republic within itfelf, and the re~_ 
prefentatives may make county-laws; which have no autho- 
rity ’till_three months after they are voted. A copy of the 
Jaw is fent to the fenate, and to every other county. The {e- 
nate, or any fingle county, may, at any time, annul any law 
of another county. 


The reprefentatives have all the authority of the Brrtisy 
juftices of peace in trials, commitments, @c. : 


The magiftrates have the nomination of all the officers of 
the revenue in each county. All caufes with regard to the re- 
venue are appealed ultimately to the magiftrates. They pals 
the accompts of all the officers; but muft have all their own 
accompts examined and es at the end of the year by the re- 


prefentatives.. 
The magiftrates name reGtors or minifters to All the parithes, : 
The Prefbyterian sovernment is eftablifhed ; and the higheftt 
ecclefiaftical court is an aflembly or fynod of all the Prefbyters 


of thecounty. ‘The magiftrates may take any caufe from this 2 


court, and. determine it themfelves.. 


The Sie may — and _ or cet any 
prefbyter. 7 3 = 

The militia is eflablithed ta imitation of Tie af Swi SSER= 
LAND, which being well known, we hall mot infift upon it 
It will only be proper to make this addition, that an army of 
20,000 men be annually drawn out by rotation, paid and en- 
camped during fix weeks in fummer ; ; that the duty of a pcan 2 


may not be altogether unknown. (Pb oe 7 
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The magiftrates nominate all the colonéls and ‘downwards, 
The fenate ail upwards. During war, the general nominateés 
the colonel and downwards, and his commiffion is good for a 
twelvemonth. But after that, it mut be confirmed by the 
magiftrates of the county; to which the regiment belongs. 
The magiltrates may break any officer in the.county regiment. 
And the fenate may do the fame to any officer in the fervice. 
If the magiftrates do not think proper to confirm the general’s 


| choice, ne may. nominate another officer in the place of him. 
they reject. 3 


‘All crimes are tried within the county by the magiftrates. 


and a jury. ‘But the fenate. can ftop any trial, and bring it. 
before themfelves. — 


Any county may indi@ any man before the fenate, for any 
crime, 


-The protector, the two feeretaries, the council of fate, with 
any five more that the fenate appoints, on extraordinary emer~ 
res, are polleifed of dictatorial power for fix soe 


sie protector ay pereen any = toneeianed by the in- 
ferior courts, 


In time of war, no officer of the army that is in the held, 
can fae any civil, office 1 in the commonwealth. 


The capital, which we fhall call London, may be allowed 
four members in the fenate. It may therefore be divided 


- into four counties. The reprefentatives of each of thefe chufe 


on¢ fenator, and ten magiftrates, There are therefore in the 
city four fenators, forty-four magiftrates, and four hundred 


re= 
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Fe The magiftrates have the Cine authority as in 
the counties. The reprefentatives alfo have the fame autho~ 
rity; but they never meet in one general court: They eive 
their votes in their oe ticular county, or divifion of ee 


When they enact any ‘city-law, the greatelt number of « coun. 
ties or divifions determines the matter. - And where thefé are. 
equal, the magiftrates have the pe vote. | 


he magiftrates a the mayor, thesiff, recorder, and. 


other officers of the city. 


-In the commonwealth, no. ) .reprefentative, + magiftrate, or fe- 
nator;,’ as. fuch, has any falary. The protector,” , 
councils, and ambailadors, hawye falaries. 


The firft year in every century 1s fet apart to corre all ine~ 
qualities, which. time may have pe in the reprefentative. . 
This. muft be done by the legiflature.. i 


“The following ee aphoney may eplitn the reafon of iS 
thefe orders. ee 


The lower fort of peeve and fall proprietors: ae ead, 
enough judges of one not very diftant from them in rank or. 
habitation; and therefore, in their parochial meetings, will 
probably chufe the beft, or nearly the bef reprefentative : But 
they are wholly unfit for county-meetings, and for electing 
into the higher offices of the republic. Their ignorance gives 
the grandees an opportunity « of eee faa 


=. thoufand, even though they were not annually elected, 


are a large enough bafis for any. free government. Tis true, 
the 
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the cables in 1 POLAND are more than 10,000, and yet. dick 
opprefs the people. But as power continues there always in, — 
the fame perfons and families, this makes them, in a manner, 


-a differert nation from the people. Befides, the nobles are. 
there united ee a few heads of families. 


All free governments muft confift of two councils, a lefs 
and a greater, or, in other words, of a fenate and people. 
The people, as HARRINGTON obferves, would want wifdom, 
-without the fenate: The fenate, without: the pools would 
«want honefty. 


A large affembly of 1000, for inftance, to reprefent the 
‘people, if allowed to debate, would fall into diforder. If not 
allowed to debate, the fenate has a negative upon them, and- 
the worft kind of BEANS pat before ‘Telolution,, 


Phew: 


‘Here eee. is an Saconven ener wich no o government has. 
yet fully remedied, but which is the ealieft to be remedied j in : 
the world. If the people debate, allis confufion : If they: do 
not debate, they can only refolve ; and then the fenate only:, 
_ scarves for them. Divide the people into many feparate bodies ; ; 
and then they may debate with fafety, and ee inconve= 
--mience feems to be prevented. : 3 


Cardinal de RETz fays, that all numerous mae hoae = 
ever compofed, are mere mob, and fwayedin their debates by 
the leaft motive. ‘This we find confirmed by. daily experience, 


. “When an abfurdity ftrikes a member, he conveys it to his = 


neighbour, and fo on, till the whole be infected. Separate 
- this great body; and though every member be. only of mid- 
nes fenfe, ’tis not probable, any thing but reafon. can = 


prevail ; 
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prevail over the whole. Influence and example being removed, 
good fenfe will always get the better of bad among a number 
of people. Good fenfe is one thing: But follies are Aumber- 
lefs; and every man has a different one. The only way of 


making a people wife, is to keep them from uniting into dar ge 
affembhis. 


There are two things to be guarded againft in every /énate : 
Its combination, and its divifion, Its combination is moft 
dangerous. And — this inconvenience we have provided 
the following remedies. 1. The great dependence of the fena~ 
. tors on the people by oe election; and that not by an un- 
diftinguifhing rabble, like the ENGLisu ele@ors, but by nica 
of fortune and-education. 9. The fmall power they are allow- 

ed. ‘They have few offices to ‘difpofe of. Almott all are given 
by the magiftrates in the counties, 35 Lhe. court of compe- 
titors, which being compofed of men that are their rivals, 
next to them 4 in intereft, and uneafy in their prefent fituation, 
will be fire to take au advantages againft them. | 


“The oe ee the fics 18 pistes ge By he finalinefs 
of their number. 9. As faGion fuppofes a combination to a- 
feparate intereft, it is prevented by their dependence on ‘the 
people. 3. They have a. power of expelling any faCtious 
member. Tis true, when another member of the fame {pirit 
comes from the county, they have no power of expelling him: 
Nor is it fit. they fhould; for that fhows the humour to Dein 
the people, and probably arifes from fome ill condu& in public 
altairs. 4. Almott any man, ina fenate fo regularly chofen 


by the ee? may be Es fit for any civil office, Tt 
| w ould 
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would be proper, therefore, for the fenate to form fome general 
refolutions with regard to the difpofing of offices among the 
‘members: which refolutions -would not confine them in critical 
times, when extraordinary parts on the one hand, or extra- 
ordinary ftupidity on:the other, appears in any fenator; but. 
yet they would be fufficient to prevent brigue and faction, by 
making the difpofal of the offices a thing of courfe. For in- 
fance, let it be a refolution, That no man thall enjoy any of- 
fice, till he has {at four years in the fenate: That, except am- 
bafladors, no man fhall bein office two years following: That 
no man thall attain the higher offices but through the lower : 
‘That no man fhall be protector twice, &c. The fenate of Vi- 
‘NICE govern themfelves by fuch refolutions, - 


In foreiga eRe the intereft of the fenate can fcarce ever 
be divided from that of the ‘people; and therefore *tis fit to~ 
make the fenate abfolute with regard to them; otherwife there 
could be no fecrecy nar refined policy. Betides, without 
amoney no alliance can be executed; and the fenate is ‘fall fut | 
ficiently dependant. Not to mention, that the legiflative 
pewer being always fuperior to the executive, the magiftrates 
ot Ce ‘may interpofe,. whenever oy think j Proper. 


The chief fupport of the BrirrisH government is the op-= | 
pofition of ‘inter efts; but that, though in the main ferviceable,. 
‘reeds endlefs faGtions. - In the foregoing plan, it does all the - 
~ good without any of the harm. Lae competitors have no — 
power of controlling the fenate; they have only the power pe: 
7 go and, enpealias to the people. 
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"Tis neceflary, likewife, to prevent both combination and 
divifion in the thoufand magiftrates, This is done fufficiently 
by the feparation of wae and interefts, 


But left that esis not be enough, their dependence on the 
10,000 for their elections, ferves to the fame purpofe. 


Nor is that all: For the 10,000 may refume the power when- 
ever they pleafe; and not only when they all pleafe, but when 
any five of a hundred pleafe, which will happen upon the very 
firft leech of a feparate intereft. 


The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or divide, 
except when they meet in one place, and fall under the gui- 
dance of ambitious leaders. Not to mention their annual 
election, by the whole ee of the seers that are au Zug 
confideration. 


A {mall commonwealth is the happieft government in the 
world within itfelf, becaufe every thing lies under the eye of - 
the rulers: But it may be fubdued by great force from with- 
out. This fcheme feems to have all the advantages both of a 
great and a little commonwealth. © 


Every county-law may be annulled either by the fenate or 
another county ; becaufe that fhows an oppofition of intereft; 
In which cafe no part ought to decide for itfelf. The matter 
mutt be referred to the whole, which will beft determine what 
agrees with general intereft. _ 

As to the clergy and militia, the reafons of thefe orders 


~ are obvious. Without the dependence of the clergy on the 
VoL. 1 Be ee Ze * civil 
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evil magiftrates, and without a militia, °tis folly to think gay 
free government will ever hawe fecurity ¢ or ftability. 


In many covernments, the inferior magiftrates have no re 
-wards but what arife from their ambition, vanity, or public 
fpirit. ‘The falaries of the FRENCH judges amount not to the 
-intereft of the fums they pay for their offices. . The DuTcH 
‘burgo-mafters have little more immediate profit than the 
ENGLISH juftices of peace, OF - -the members of the houfe of 
“commons: formerly. But left any fhould fufpe&t, that this. 
would beget negligence in the adminiftration, (which is little 
to be feared, confidering the natural ambition of mankind), 
“tet tlie magiftrates have competent falaries. ‘The fenators have: 
-accefs to fo many honourable and lucrative offices, that their 


: attendance needs not be bought. — There i is iittle gegen — 
quired of the reprefentatives. _ 


That the foregoing plan of government is practicable, no 
one can doubt, who confiders the refemblance it bears. to” ‘the 
commonwealth of the United Provinces, formerly one of thé 
wifett and moft renowned governments in the world. ages 
‘alterations i in the prefent fcheme are all evidently to the better. 
t. The reprefentation is more equal. 2. The unlimited power 
Of the. burgo-maiters in the towns, which forms a perfect 
- ariftocracy in the Durcy commonwealth,. iS correaied by a. 
-well-tempered democracy, in giving to the pee the. annual 
election of the county reprefentatives. eee Pie negative, 
which every province and town has upon. < whole body of = 
the Dutca republic, with regard to alliances, peace and war, 
and the impofition of taxes, is here removed. 4.’ ‘The coun- 
ties; in the prefent plan, are not fo independent of caelt other, 


5. * er rz nor 
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nor do they form feparate bodies fo much as the feven He 
vances; where the jealoufy and envy of the fmaller pro- 
-vinces and towns. againit the greater, particularly HoLianp 
and AMSTERDAM, have frequently difturbed the government. 
5. Larger powers, though of’ the fafeft kind, are intrufted to 
the fenate than the States-General pollefs; by which means, 
the former may become more expeditious, and, fecret in their 


refolutions, than ’tis poffible for the latter. 


_ The chief alterations that could be made on the Bartisi 
government, in order to bring it to the moft perfect model of 
limited monarchy, feem to be the following. | Firf, The plan 
of the republican parliament ought to be reftored, by making 
the reprefentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in the 
county elections who poflefs not a property of 200 pounds value. 
Secondly, As fuch a houfe of Commons would be too weighty 
for a frail houfe of Lords, like the prefent, the Bithops and 
ScoTs Peers ought to be removed, whofe behaviour, in former 
parliaments, deftroyed entirely the authority of that houfe: 
The number of the upper houfe ought to be raifed to three or 
four hundred: _ Their feats. not hereditary, but during life ; 
They ought to have the election of: their own. members ; < and : 
no commoner fhould be allowed to refute a. feat that was. offered 
him. By this means, the houfe of Lords would. confift entirely 
of the men of chief credit, ability, and intereft of the nation ; 
and.-every. turbulent leader i in the. houfe of Commons. might be 
taken. off, and conneéted j in interelt with: the houfe of Peers. 
Such an ariftocracy would. ‘be an. excellent barrier both to the 
| monarchy and again it. At prefent, the balance of our go- 
vernment depends in fome meafure on the ability and behaviour 
of the fovereign; which are variable and uncertain. circum- 


_ sftances. | ; 
iiee:6 2 =: Tale 


T allow, that this plan of limited monarchy, however cor=. 
rected, is fill liable to three great inconveniencies. J7r/?, It 
removes not entirely, though it may foften, the parties of 
court and country. Secondly, The Wine’s perfonal chara€er 
mutt fill have a great influence on the government. Thirdiy, 
The fword is in the hands of a fingle perfon, who will always 
neglect to difcipline the militia, in order to have a pretence for 
keeping up a flanding army. ’Tis evident, that this.is a mor= 
tal diftemper in the BRitTisH government, of which it muft 
at laft inevitably perifh. I muft, however, confefs, that SwrE-- 
DEN feems, in fome meafure, to have remedied this inconve-- 
nience, and to have a militia, with its limited monarchy, as. 
well as a flanding army, which is lefs dangerous than the: 
BRITISH. 


| We halt conch this fabjed with obferving the falthood of 
fhe common opinion, that no large flate, fuch as FRANCE or 
_Briratrn, could ever be modelled into a commonwealth, but 
that fuch a form of government can only take place in a city 
or {mall territory. “The contrary feems evident. Though tis: 
more difficult to forma republican government in am extenfive 
country than in a city; there is more facility, when once it is. 
formed, of preferving it fteady and uniform, without tumuit 
_ and faGtion. Tis not eafy, for the diftant parts of a large 
flate to combine in any plan of free government’; but they 
eafily con{pire in the efteem and reverence for -a fingle perfon, 
who, by means of this popular favour, may feize the power; 
and‘ forcing the more obitinate to fubmit, may eftablith+a mo- 
_narchical government. On the other Hand, a city readily cons 
curs in the fame notions of government, the natural. equality 
of Diperty favours liberty, and: the nearnels of habitation 
| enables 
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enables the citizens mutually to affift each other. Even under 
abfolute princes, the fubordinate government of cities is com- 
monly republican ; while that of counties and provinces is mo- 
narchical. But thefe fame circumftances, which facilitate the 
erection of commonwealths in cities, render their conftitution 
more frail and uncertain. Democracies are turbulent. For 
however the people may be feparated or divided into {mall par- 
-_tiés, either in their votes or eleCtions - ; their near habitation in a. 
_eity will always make the force-of popular tides and currents 
“very fenfible. Ariftocracies are better adapted for peace and 
order, and accordingly were moft admired by antient writers 5 
but they are jealous and oppreffive. In a large government, 
which is modelled with mafterly {kill, there is compafs and 
room enough to refine the democracy, from the lower people, _ 
‘who may be admitted into the firft eleGions or firft conco@tion: 
of the commonwealth, to the higher. magiftrates, who direct: 
all the movements. At the fame time, the parts are fo diftant 
and remote, that “tis very difficult, either by intrigue, preju-. 
dice, or. paflion, to hurry them into any meafures againft the: 

public intereft. 


"Tis needlefs to inquire, whether fuch a government would: 
beimmortal. Tallow the juftnefs of the poet’s exclamation on. 
the endlefs projects of human race, Man and for ever! The 
world itfelf probably is not immortal. Such: confuming 
plagues may arife as would leave even a perfect government a. 
weak prey to its neighbours. We know not to’ what lengths: 
enthufiafm, or other extraordinary motions of the human mind, 
may tranfport men, to the negleét of all order and public good. 


' ‘Where difference of i 1s removed, whimfical and unac-- 
3 countable: 
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: aonne faGtions often arife, from perfonal ee or enmity. 
Perhaps ruft may grow to the {prings of the moft accurate po- 


litical machine, and diforder its motions. Laftly, extenfive con- | 
quefts, when purfued, muft be the ruin of every free govern- 
ment ; and of the more perfed: governments fooner than of 
the imperfect ; becaufe of the very advantages which the former 


_poffefs above the latter. And though fuch a fiate ought to 
eftablith a fundamental law againft conquefts; yet republics: 
_ have ambition as well as individuals, and prefent intereft 


makes men forgetful of their pofterity. ’Tis a fufficient i incite- 


“ment to human endeavours, that fuch a government would 


flourith for many ages; without pretending to beftow on any 
work of man, that immortality, which the ory feems t to 
have ee to his own productions. 
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